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CHAPTER  I. 

Ab  the  master  of  the  Indian  Spring  aohool 
emerged  irom  the  pine  woods  into  the  little 
clearing  before  the  sohoolhouse,  he  stopped 
whistling,  pnt  his  hat  less  jauntily  on  his 
head,  threw  away  some  wild  flowers  he  had 
gathered  on  his  way,  and  otherwise  assumed 
the  seyere  demeanor  of  his  profession  and 
his  mature  age  —  which  was  at  least  twenty. 
Not  that  he  usually  felt  this  an  assumption ; 
it  was  a  firm  oonviotion  of  his  serious  nature 
that  he  impressed  others,  as  he  did  himself, 
with  the  blended  austerity  and  ennui  of  deep 
and  exhausted  experience* 

The  building  which  was  asdgned  to  him 
and  his  flock  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Tuolumne  County,  California,  had  been 
originally  a  church.  It  still  bore  a  faded 
odor  of  sanctity,  mingled,  however,  with  a 
later  and  slightly  alcoholic  breath  of  polit> 
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ical  discussion,  the  result  of  its  weekly  oocu- 
pation  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  as  a 
Tribune  for  the  enunciation  of  party  prin- 
ciples and  devotion  to  the  Liberties  of  the 
People.  There  were  a  few  dog-eared  hymn- 
books  on  the  teacher's  desk,  and  the  black- 
board but  imperfectly  hid  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  oitusena  of  Indian  Spring  to 
**  Bally  "  for  Stebbins  as  Supervisor.  The 
master  had  been  stmok  with  the  sixe  of  the 
black  type  in  which  this  placard  was  printed^ 
and  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  its  value 
to  the  round  wandering  eyes  of  his  smaller 
pupils,  allowed  it  to  remain  as  a  pleasing  ex- 
ample of  orthography.  Unfortunately,  al- 
tiiough  subdivided  and  spelt  by  them  in  its 
separate  letters  with  painful  and  perfect 
accuracy,  it  was  collectively  known  as 
^  Wally,"  and  its  general  import  prodoctiva 
of  vague  hilarity. 

T^Jdng  a  large  key  from  his  podcet,  the 
master  unlocked  the  door  and  threw  it  open, 
stepping  back  with  a  certain  precaution  be- 
gotten of  his  experience  in  (moe  finding  a 
small  but  sociable  rattlesnake  coiled  up  near 
the  threshold.  A  slight  disturbance  which 
followed  his  intrusion  showed  the  value  of 
that  precaution,  and  the  fact  that  the  room 
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had  been  already  used  for  various  private 
and  peaceful  gatherings  of  animated  nature. 
An  irregular  attendance  of  yellow-lurds  and 
squirrels  dismissed  themselves  hurriedly 
through  the  broken  floor  and  windows,  but  a 
golden  lizard,  stiffened  suddenly  inte  stony 
fright  on  the  edge  (^  an  open  ariibmetiOf 
touched  the  heart  of  the  master  so  strongly 
by  its  resemSlanoe  to  some  kept-in  and  for* 
gotten  scholar  who  had  succumbed  over  the 
task  he  could  not  accomplish,  that  he  was 
seised  with  compunction. 

Recovering  himself,  and  reesteblishing,  at 
it  were,  the  decorous  discipline  of  the  room 
by  clapping  his  hands  and  saying  ^^  Sho !  *' 
he  passed  up  the  narrow  aisle  of  benches,  re- 
placing the  foigotten  arithmetic,  and  pick- 
ing up  from  the  desks  here  and  there  certain 
fragmentery  pieces  of  plaster  and  crumbling 
wood  that  had  fallen  from  the  eeUing,  as  if 
this  grove  ol  Academus  had  been  shedding 
its  leaves  overnight.  When  he  reached  his 
own  desk  he  lifted  the  lid  and  remained  for 
some  moments  motionless,  gasing  into  it. 
His  apparent  meditation  however  was  simply 
the  combined  reflection  of  his  own  features 
in  a  small  podEei-mirrov  in  its  recesses  and  a 
perplexing  doubt  in  his  mind  whether  the 
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saorifice  of  his  budding  moostache  was  not 
essential  to  the  professional  aasterity  of  his 
countenance.  But  he  was  presently  aware 
of  the  sound  of  small  voices,  light  cries,  and 
brief  laughter  scattered  at  vague  and  remote 
distances  from  the  schoolhouse  —  not  unlike 
the  birds  and  squirrels  he  had  just  dispos- 
sessed. He  recognized  by  these  signs  that 
it  was  nine  o'clock,  and  his  scholars  were 
assembling. 

They  came  in  their  usual  desultory  fash- 
ion— the  fashion  of  country  school-children 
the  world  over  —  irregularly,  spasmodically, 
and  always  as  if  accidentally ;  a  few  hand- 
in-hand,  others  driven  ahead  of  or  dropped 
behind  tiieir  elders;  some  in  straggling 
groups  more  or  less  coherent  and  at  times 
only  connected  by  far-off  intermediate  voices 
scattered  on  a  space  of  half  a  mile,  but  never 
quite  alone;  always  preoccupied  by  some- 
thing else  than  the  actual  business  on  hand ; 
appearing  suddenly  from  ditches,  behind 
trunks,  and  between  fence-rails;  cropping 
up  in  unexpected  places  along  the  road  after 
vague  and  purposeless  detours  —  seemingly 
going  anywhere  and  everywhere  but  to 
school !  So  unlooked-for,  in  fact,  was  their 
final  arrival  that  the  master,  who  had  a  few 
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momenta  before  failed  to  deaery  a  single  torn 
straw  hat  or  mined  snn-bonnet  above  his 
visible  horizon,  was  always  startled  to  find 
them  suddenly  nnder  his  windows,  as  if,  like 
the  birds,  they  had  alighted  from  the  trees. 
Nor  was  their  moral  attitude  towards  their 
duty  any  the  more  varied ;  they  always  ar- 
rived as  if  tired  and  reluctant,  with  a  doubt- 
ing sulkiness  that  perhaps  afterwards  beamed 
into  a  charming  hypocrisy,  but  invariably 
temporizing  with  their  instincts  until  the 
last  moment,  and  only  relinquishing  possible 
truancy  on  the  very  threshold.  Even  after 
they  were  marshalled  on  their  usual  benches 
they  gazed  at  each  other  every  morning  with 
a  perfectly  fresh  astonishment  and  a  daily 
recurring  enjoyment  of  some  hidden  joke  in 
this  tremendous  rencontre. 

It  had  been  the  habit  of  the  master  to 
utilize  these  preliminary  vagrancies  of  his 
little  flock  by  inviting  them  on  assembling 
to  recount  any  interesting  incident  of  their 
journey  hither;  or  failing  this,  from  their 
not  infrequent  sh3rness  in  expressing  what 
had  secretly  interested  them,  any  event  that 
had  occurred  within  their  knowledge  since 
they  last  met.  He  had  done  this,  partly  to 
give  them  time  to  recover  themselves  in  that 
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more  formal  atmosphere^  and  partly^  I  £aaiv 
beeanse,  notwithitanding  lua  consoientioiia 
gravity,  it  greatly  amused  liim.  It  ako  ii* 
verted  them  from  their  uaoal  round-eyed, 
breathless  oontem{dation  of  himself  —  a  reg^* 
ular  morning  inspection  which  generally  em- 
braced every  detail  of  his  dress  and  appeajs 
ance,  and  made  every  change  or  deviatimi 
the  subject  of  whispered  comment  or  stonjr 
astonishment.  He  knew  that  they  knew  him 
more  thoroughly  than  he  did  hinseUt  and 
shrank  from  the  intuitive  visiott  of  thesQ 
small  clairvoyants. 
"^Well?''  said  the  mastar  gravely. 
There  was  the  uanal  interval  of  baAfol 
hesitation,  vevging  on  nervous  hilarity  ov 
hypocritical  attention.  For  the  last  six 
months  this  question  by  the  master  had  been 
invariably  received  each  morning  as  a  veiled 
pleasantry  which  might  lead  to  baleful  in^ 
formation  or  conceal  somei  query  out  of  the 
dreadful  books  before  him*  Yet  this  very 
element  of  danger  had  its  fsacinatioAS. 
Johnny  Filgee,  a  small  boy,  blushed  vio* 
lentiy,  and,  without  getting  up,  began  hwh 
riedly  in  a  high  key,  ^  Tige  lib  got,'*  and 
ihen  suddenly  subsided  into  a  whbper* 

^  l^peak  up,  Johnny,''  said  the  master  en* 
oouragingly* 
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^  Fletm^  sb,  it  dn't  anythin*  he 's  seed  — 
nor  any  real  news,"  said  Rupert  Filgee,  bis 
elder  brother,  rising  with  family  eonoem 
send  frowning  openly  npon  Johnny;  ^it's 
jest  his  foolishness ;  he  oagfater  be  lidced." 
Finding  himself  tmeacpeetedly  on  his  feet; 
and  appacently  lit  Hbe  end  of  a  long  speeeh, 
he  colored  also,  and  then  said  hurriedly, 
^  Jimmy  Snyder — he  seed  sothin'*  Ask 
him  I  ^  and  Sat  down  —  a  reeognized  hero. 

ET0ry  eye,  inol«iding  the  master's,  was 
tamed  on  Jimmy  Snyder.  Bat  that  yootb- 
fnl  observer,  instandy  diving  his  head  and 
ahotdders  into  his  dedE,  remained  there  gnr- 
glix^  as  if  imder  water.  Two  or  three  near- 
est him  endeavored  widi  some  struggling 
to  bring  him  to  an  intelligible  surface  again. 
l%e  maitter  waited  patiently.  Johnny  Fil- 
gee  took  advantage  of  the  diver8i<m  to  begin 
again  in  a  high  key,  ^Tige  ith  gotthix,'* 
and  subsided. 

^  Come,  Jimmy,'*  said  ihe  master,  with 
a  touch  of  peremptoriness.  Thus  adjured, 
Jimmy  Snyder  came  up  glowingly,  and  brist- 
ling with  full  Stops  and  exciattation  points. 
^Seed  a  Uack  b'ar  comin'  outer  Daves' 
woods,*'  he  said  excitedly.  ^  Nigh  to  me  ea 
you  be.    'N  big  es  a  hoes ;  'n  snarlin'  I  'n 
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snappin'  I  — like  gosh  I  Kem  along —  ker 
— dump  torords  me.  Beckoned  he  'd  skeer 
me!  Didn't  skeer  me  worth  a  cent.  I 
heaved  a  rock  at  him — I  did  now ! "  (in  de- 
fiance  of  murmurs  of  derisive  comment) — 
**  'n  he  slid.  Ef  he  'd  kem  up  f  urder  I  'd  hev 
up  with  mj  slate  and  swotted  him  over  the 
snoot  -^  bet  your  boots  I '' 

The  master  here  thought  fit  to  interfere, 
and  gravely  point  out  that  the  habit  of  strik- 
ing bears  as  large  as  a  horse  with  a  school- 
slate  was  equally  dangerous  to  the  slate 
(which  was  also  the  property  of  Tuolumne 
County)  and  to  the  striker;  and  that  the 
verb  ^^  to  swot "  and  the  noun  substantive 
**  snoot  '*  were  likewise  indefensible,  and  not 
to  be  tolerated.  Thus  admonished  Jimmy 
Snyder,  albeit  unshaken  in  his  faith  in  his 
own  courage,  sat  down. 

A  slight  pause  ensued.  The  youthful 
Filgee,  taking  advantage  of  it,  opened  in  a 
higher  key,  *^  Tige  ith  "  —  but  the  master's 
attention  was  here  diverted  by  the  searching 
eyes  of  Octavia  Dean,  a  girl  of  eleven,  who 
after  the  fashion  of  her  sex  preferred  a  per- 
sonal recognition  of  her  presence  before  she 
spoke.  Succeeding  in  catching  his  eye,  she 
threw  back  her  long  hair  from  her  shoulders 
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wiih  an  easy  habitual  gesture,  rose,  and  with 
a  faint  accession  of  color  said : 

^^Cressy  McKinstry  came  home  from 
Sacramento. '  Mrs.  McEonstry  told  mother 
she 's  comin'  back  here  to  school." 

The  master  looked  up  with  an  alacrity  per- 
haps inconsistent  with  his  cynical  austerity. 
Seeing  the  young  girl  curiously  watching 
him  with  an  expectant  smile,  he  regretted  it. 
Cresflj  McEanstry,  who  ^as  sixteen  yean 
old,  had  been  one  of  the  pupils  he  had  found 
at  the  school  when  he  first  came.  But  as  he 
had  also  found  that  she  was  there  in  the  ex- 
traordinary attitude  of  being  *^  engaged"  to 
one  Seth  Davis,  a  fellow-pupil  of  nineteen, 
and  as  most  of  the  courtship  was  carried  on 
freely  and  unceremoniously  during  school- 
hours  with  the  full  permission  of  the  master's 
predecessor,  the  master  had  been  obliged  to 
point  out  to  the  parents  of  the  devoted 
couple  the  embarrassing  effects  of  this  asso- 
ciation on  the  discipline  of  the  schooL  The 
result  had  been  the  withdrawal  of  the  lovers, 
and  possibly  the  good -will  of  the  parents. 
The  return  of  the  young  lady  was  conse- 
quently a  matter  of  some  significance.  Had 
the  master's  protest  been  accepted,  or  had 
the  engagement  itself  been    broken    off? 
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Eitfacr  wu  net  impcobaibla.  Hib  momeBbuy 
lou  of  attenlioD  was  Jofanny  Filgee's  gnkt 
gain. 

**  Tige,"  said  JohniiT,  with  vodden  and 
alarmiiig  distiitottMSt,  "  ith  got  ibis:  papths 
—  motMy  yaUer." 

In  die  laugh  wliioh  followed  this  long 
withheld  annoimeement  of  an  ineroase  in  the 
&milj  of  Jfrfumy's  yellow  and  disrqmtable 
■atter  ""Tiger,"  who  naoallj  acoompanied 
him  to  Khool  and  howled  ontstde,  the  naster 
joined  with  marked  distinotsees.  Then  he 
■Md,  with  equally  mat^d  severity,  "Booka  1 " 
^Die  litde  fmiee  was  ended,  and  school  begaa. 

It  oontinaed  for  two  hoars  with  Aort 
nghs,  oorragations  of  fmall  foreheads,  the 
aom^daintng  ories  and  sonrtchinga  of  slate 
penoils  over  slates,  and  oUwr  aigns  of  minor 
angntsh  among  the  more  youthful  of  the 
flo^ ;  and  with  more  or  less  ^isperin^ 
movements  of  the  lips,  and  nnoonBoious 
•oliloqny  among  the  older  pupils.  The  mas- 
ter moTod  slowly  up  and  down  t^e  aisle  with 
a  word  of  encouragement  or  explanation  liere 
and  there,  stopping  with  his  hands  behind 
him  to  gaze  abstractedly  out  of  the  windows 
to  the  wondering  envy  of  the  litde  ooes.  A 
fiunt  bum,  as  of  invisible  insects,  gradually 
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pewadiad  iha!  sohool;.  t&e  mora  pienntfiat 
diOBiiif  of  a  large  bee  had  beoome  danger- 
owdj  soporifio.  The  hot  breadi  of  tdie  pinoi 
mtbont  bad  ioraded  the  doon.  and  windows; 
the  warped  Hbiaglew  and  weaUbBF-boawdiag  at 
tbuea  oreaiked  and  anapped  midev  the  raja 
of  the  ▼ertieal  and  aadonded  Bon..  A  gentle 
perapiratioa  broke  out  like:  a  mild  epidemio 
in  the  in&Mt  daea;  lifctlaenilfl  beoamedamp^ 
brief  lashes  limpy  ixrand  eyas,  moisti  and 
aBsall  eyelids  heaTif •  TKa  master  ^iwiaalf 
stastadi^  and  awoke  oot  e£  a  periloos  dieasQ 
%JL  other  eyea  and  hair  to  eollect  himself 
aaveietjr.  For  the  irresofaite,  hall-embar- 
zaesedf  halfJaajr  figiiro  of  a  man  had  halted, 
doobtipgly  before  tiiepcHHih  and  open  door. 
Luckily  the  ehildren^  who  were  facing  tha^ 
master  with  their  baeks  to  tiia  entranoe,  did 
not  aee  it. 

Yet  the  figure  waa  naither  alasming  nor 
unfamiliar^  The  master  at  enoo'  reoogniaed 
it  aa  Ben  Dabnay,  otherwise  known  as. 
^  Unele  Ben,"  a  goodkianoffed  but  not  own* 
bright  miner,  whooeeopied  a.  small  cabin  onu 
an  unambitioos  daias  in  the  ontskirtB  o£ 
Indiatt  Spring.  His  anmoalar  tiibla  waa 
aridently  only  an  ironical  tribute  to  hia 

aable  inoempeteo^  and  heairy  good-nar 
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ture,  for  he  was  still  a  young  man  with  no 
family  ties,  and  by  reason  of  his  singular 
shyness  not  even  a  visitor  in  the  few  fami- 
lies of  the  neighborhood.  As  the  master 
looked  up,  he  had  an  irritating  reooUeotion 
that  Ben  had  been  already  haunting  him  for 
the  last  two  days,  alternately  appearing  and 
disappearing  in  his  path  to  and  from  school 
as  a  more  than  usually  reserved  and  bashful 
ghost.  This,  to  the  master's  cynical  mipd, 
clearly  indicated  that,  like  most  ghosts,  he 
had  something  of  essentially  selfish  import 
to  communicate.  Catching  the  apparition's 
half-appealing  eye,  he  proceeded  to  exorcise 
it  with  a  portentous  frown  and  shake  of  the 
head,  that  caused  it  to  timidly  wane  and  fall 
away  from  the  porch,  only  however  to  reap- 
pear and  wax  larger  a  few  minutes  later  at 
one  of  the  side  windows.  The  infant  class 
hailing  his  appearance  as  a  heaven-sent 
boon,  the  master  was  obliged  to  walk  to  the 
door  and  command  him  sternly  away,  when, 
retreating  to  the  fence,  he  mounted  the 
uppermost  rail,  and  drawing  a  knife  from 
his  pocket,  cut  a  long  splinter  from  the 
rail,  and  b^^  to  whittle  it  in  patient  and 
meditative  silence.  But  when  recess  was 
declared,  and  the  relieved  feelings  of  the 
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little  flock  had  vent  in  the  dearing  around 
the  schoolhonse,  the  few  who  rushed  to  the 
spot  found  that  Uncle  Ben  had  already  dis- 
appeared. Whether  the  appearance  of  the 
diildren  was  too  inconsistent  with  his  ghostly 
mission,  or  whether  his  heart  failed  him  at 
the  last  moment,  the  master  could  not  deter- 
mine. Yet,  distasteful  as  the  impending  in- 
terview promised  to  be,  the  master  was 
-vaguely  and  irritatingly  disappointed. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  school  was  being 
dismissed,  the  master  found  Octavia  Dean 
lingering  near  his  desk.  Looking  into  the 
girl's  mischievous  eyes,  he  good-humoredly 
answered  their  expectation  by  referring  to 
her  morning's  news.  ^^  I  thought  Miss  Mo- 
Eonstry  had  been  married  by  this  time,"  he 
said  carelessly. 

Octavia,  swinging  her  satchel  like  a  censer, 
as  if  she  were  performing  some  act  of  thu« 
rification  over  her  completed  tasks,  replied 
demurely :  *'  Oh  no  I  dear  no !  —  not  tJuitJ^ 

**  So  it  would  seem,"  said  the  master. 

*'  I  reckon  she  never  kalkilated  to,  either," 
oontinued  Octavia,  slyly  looking  up  from 
the  comer  of  her  lashes. 

"Indeedl" 

**No — she  was  just  funning  with  Seth 
Davis— that 'sail." 
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««Fiiniuiigwidibim?'' 

^  Yes^  air.  Kinder  f oolin*  him,  joa  know/' 

'' Kinder  foolin' him!" 

For  an  instant  ibe  master  felt  it  his  pro- 
fesaitwial  duty  to  protest  against  this  most 
unmaidenly  and  friroloas  treatment  of  the. 
matrimonial  engagement,  but  a  second  glance 
at  the  significant  face  of  his  youthful  audi- 
tor made  him  conclude  that  her  instinctiye 
knowlec^  of  her  own  sex  could  be  better 
trusted  than  his  imperfect  theories.  He 
turned  towards  his  desk  without  speakings, 
Octavia  gave  an  ex^  swing  to  her  satchel^ 
tossing  it  over  her  shoulder  with  a  certaii. 
small  coquettishness  and  moved  towards  the. 
door.  As  she  did  so  the  infant  Filgee  from 
the  safe  Tantage  of  the  porch  where  he  had 
lingered  was  suddenly  impeUed  to  a  crown- 
ing audacity !  As  if  struck  with  an  original 
idea,  but  apparently  addressing  himself  to 
space,  he  cried  out|  ^^Crethy  M'Kinthr]^ 
likth  teac^r,"  and  instantly  Tanished, 

Putting  these  incidents  sternly  aside,  the 
master  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  set- 
ting a>  few  copies  for  the  nesct  day  as  the 
voices  of  his  departing  flqck  ^ed  from  the 
porch.  Presently  a  silence  fell;  upon  the 
little  sehool'-hoafleb    Thifougli^  the.  q^eu  dooj^ 
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a  oool,  restful  breath  stole  f^n&j  as  if  na^ 
tore  were  again  stealthily  taldi^  possessioa 
of  her  own.  A  squirrel  boldly  came  across 
the  porch,  a  few  twitteiring  birds  charging: 
in  stopped,  beat  the  air  hesitatingly  foe  si 
moment  with  their  wings,  and  1^  back  with' 
bashfnlly  protesting  bieaiita  aslant  against^ 
the  open  door  and  the  unlooked-for  spech 
t^de  of  the  silent  oocupanJ^  Then  theror 
was  another  movement  of  intrusion,  but  thia 
time  human,  andi  the  master  looked  up  aa^ 
grily  to.  behold  Uncle  Ben. 

He  entered  with  a  slow  ezaspemting  st^p^ 
lifting  his  large  boots  very  high,  and  putting 
them,  down  again  softly  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  some  insecurity  in  the  floor,  or  fig^urar 
tively  reoognized  the  fact  that  the  pathways 
of  knowledge  were  thorny  and  difficult*  > 
Keaching  the  master's  desk  and  the  minis^ 
tering  presence  above  it,  he  stopped  awk^. 
war41y«  and  with  the  rim  of  his  soft  felt; 
hat  endeavored  to  wipe  from  his  face  thsi 
meek  smile  it  had  worn  when  he  entered. 
It  chanoed  also  that  he  had  halted  before^ 
tiie  minute  stool  of  the  infant  Filgee,  and  his 
large  %nre  instantly  assumed  such  Brobding- 
nagian  proportions  in  contrast  that  he  became 
more  embarrassed  than  ever.    The  master 
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made  no  attempt  to  relieve  him,  but  regarded 
him  with  cold  interrogation. 

^  I  reckoned,"  he  began,  leaning  one  hand 
on  the  master's  desk  with  affected  ease,  as 
he  dusted  his  leg  with  his  hat  with  the  other, 
"  I  reckoned  —  that  is  —  I  allowed  —  I 
orter  say — that  I'd  find  je  alone  at  this 
time.  Ye  gin'rallj  are,  ye  know.  It's  a 
nice,  soothin',  restful,  stoodious  time,  when 
a  man  kin,  so  to  speak,  run  back  on  his  ed- 
dication  and  think  of  all  he  CTer  knowed. 
Ye  're  jist  like  me,  and  ye  see  I  sorter  spotted 
your  ways  to  onct." 

*^  Then  why  did  you  come  here  this  morn- 
ing and  disturb  the  school  ?  "  demanded  the 
master  sharply. 

^That's  so,  I  sorter  slipped  up  thar, 
did  n't  I  ?  "  said  Uncle  Ben  with  a  smile  of 
rueful  assent.  ^^  You  see  I  did  n't  allow  to 
come  in  then,  but  on'y  to  hang  round  a 
leetle  and  kinder  get  used  to  it,  and  it  to 
me. 

^^Used  to  what?  "  said  the  master  impa- 
tiently, albeit  with  a  slight  softening  at  his 
intruder's  penitent  expression. 

Uncle  Ben  did  not  reply  immediately,  but 
looked  around  as  if  for  a  seat,  tried  one  or 
two  benches  and  a  desk  with  bis  large  hand 
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as  if  testing  their  security,  and  finally  aban- 
doning the  idea  as  dangerous,  seated  himself 
on  the  raised  platform  beside  the  master's 
chair,  having  previously  dusted  it  with  the 
flap  of  his  hat.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
attitude  was  not  conducive  to  explanation, 
he  presently  rose  again,  and  picking  up  one 
of  the  school-books  from  the  master's  desk 
eyed  it  unskilfully  upside  down,  and  then 
said  hesitatingly,  — 

^^  I  reckon  ye  ain't  usin'  Dobell's  'Bithme* 
tic  here?" 

^  No,"  said  the  master. 

^  That 's  bad.  Tears  to  be  played  out  ^ 
that  Dobell  feller.  I  was  brought  up  on 
DobelL  And  Parsings'  Grrammar?  Ye 
don't  seem  to  be  a  using  Parsings'  Grammar 
either  ?  " 

^^  No,"  said  the  master,  relenting  still  more 
as  he  glanced  at  Uncle  Ben's  perplexed  face 
with  a  faint  smile. 

^  And  I  reckon  you  'd  be  saying  the  same 
of  Jones'  'Stronomy  and  Algebry  ?  Things 
hev  changed*  You  've  got  all  the  new  style 
here,"  he  continued,  with  affected  careless- 
ness, but  studiously  avoiding  the  master's 
eye.  ^^For  a  man  ez  wos  brought  up  on 
Parsings,  Dobell,  and  Jones,  thar  doik't  ap- 
pear to  be  much  show  nowadays." 
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The  master  did  not  reply.  Observijag 
several  shades  of  oolor  ohase  each  other  on 
Uncle  Ben's  face,  he  bent  his  own  gravely 
over  his  books.  The  act  appeared  to  relieve 
hss  companion,  who  with  his  eyes  still  tamed 
towards  tihe  window  went  on : 

*^  Ef  you  'd  had  them  books  — which  yon 
have  n't  *—  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  ask  you 
sttthen'.  I  had  an  idea  of  —  of — sort  of  re- 
viewing my  eddicalion.  Kinder  going  over 
the  old  books  agin — jist  to  pass  the  time. 
Sorter  running  in  yer  arter  school  hours  and 
doin'  a  little  practisin',  eh?  You  looking 
on  me  as  an  extry  scholar —  and  I  payin'  ye 
as  sioh  —  but  keepin'  it  'twixt  ourselves,  you 
know  —  just  far  a  pastime,  eh?" 

As  the  master  smilingly  raised  his  head, 
he  became  suddenly  and  ostentatiously  at- 
tracted to  the  window. 

**  Them  jay  birds  out  there  is  mighty 
peart,  coming  right  up  to  the  school-house  I 
I  reckon  they  think  it  sort  o'  restful  too." 

^* But  if  you  realljr  mean  it,  couldn't  yoa 
nso  these  books.  Undo  Ben?"  said  the  mas- 
ter dieerf  nlly.  ^  I  dare  say  tiiere  's  little 
di£Eerenoe  —  the  principle  is  the  same,  you 
know." 

Undo  Ben's  face,  which  had  suddenly 
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briglitened,  as  saddenly  f elL  He  took  the 
hock  frma  the  laaster^s  hand  wiiliout  meeting 
his  eyes,  held  it  at  aru^  length,  tamed  it 
orrer  and  then  laid  it  softly  down  npon  the 
-desk  as  if  it  were  some  ezoesarvdy  fragile 
artkde.  ^  Certingly/'  he  mnrmoved,  widi 
aesimed  i«fleetire  ease*  ^*  Certingiy.  Hie 
prineiple^s  aU  there."  Nevertheless  he  was 
^ite  breathless  and  a  few  beads  of  perspira* 
tien  stood  o«t  upon  his  smooth,  blank  fore- 
head. 

^  And  as  to  writing,  for  instaaoe,"  contin- 
ued the  mai^ter  with  increasing  heartiness  as 
he  twsk  Botioe  of  these  phenomena,  ^ycm 
faiow  <iny  copy-'beok  wiU  do." 

He  handed  his  pen  oarelessly  to  Undo 
Ben.  The  large  hand  Aat  iock  it  timidly 
not  enly  trembled  bnt  grasped  it  with  such 
fatal  and  hopeless  wrfamiHarity  that  the 
master  was  fain  to  walk  to  the  window  aad 
obserr^  the  birds  aho. 

**They  're  mighty  bold  •*-  tiiem  jays,"  said 
Uncle  Ben,  laying  down  i^e  pen  with  sem- 
pnlous  exactitude  beside  the  book  and  gazing 
at  his  fingers  as  if  he  had  achieved  a  miradle 
of  delicate  manipulation.  ^*  T^ey  don't  seem 
to  be  afeared  of  nothing,  do  they  ?  *' 
,    Th«re  was  another  pause.    The  master 
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suddenly  turned  from  the  window.  **  I  tell 
you  what,  Uncle  Ben,"  he  said  with  prompt 
decision  and  unshaken  gravity,  ^'the  only 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  just  throw  over 
Dobell  and  Parsons  and  Jones  and  the  old 
qtdll  pen  that  I  see  you  're  accustomed  to, 
and  start  in  fresh  as  if  you  'd  never  known 
them.  Forget  'em  all,  you  know.  It  will 
be  mighty  hard  of  course  to  do  that,"  he 
continued,  looking  out  of  the  window,  ^^  but 
you  must  do  it." 

He  turned  back,  the  brightness  that  trans- 
figured Uncle  Ben's  face  at  that  moment 
brought  a  slight  moisture  into  his  own  eyes. 
The  humble  seeker  of  knowledge  said  hur^ 
riedly  that  he  would  try. 

*^  And  begin  again  at  the  beginning,"  con* 
tinned  the  master  cheerfully.  ^^  Exactly  like 
one  of  those — in  fact,  as  if  you  really  were 
a  child  again." 

^^  That 's  so,"  said  Unde  Ben,  nibbing  his 
hands  delightedly,  ^^  that 's  me  I  Why,  that 's 
jest  what  I  was  sayin'  to  Roop  "  — 

^^  Then  you  've  already  been  talking  about 
it?"  intercepted  the  master  in  some  surprise. 
**  I  thought  you  wanted  it  kept  secret  ?  " 

*^Well,  yes,"  responded  Unde  Ben  dit- 
biously.    *^  But  you  see  I  sorter  agreed  with 
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Boop  Filgee  that  if  you  took  to  my  ideas  and 
did  n't  object,  I  'd  give  him  two  bits  ^  eveiy 
time  he  'd  kem  here  and  help  me  of  an  arter- 
noon  when  you  was  away  and  kinder  stand 
goard  around  the  school-house,  you  know, 
so  as  to  keep  the  fellows  off.  And  Boop  *b 
mighty  sharp  for  a  boy,  ye  know." 

The  master  reflected  a  moment  and  con- 
cluded that  Uncle  Ben  was  probably  right. 
Bupert  Filgee,  who  was  a  handsome  boy  of 
fourteen,  was  also  a  strongly  original  char- 
acter whose  youthful  cynicism  and  blunt, 
honest  temper  had  always  attracted  him.  He 
was  a  fair  scholar,  with  a  possibility  of  being 
a  better  one,  and  the  proposed  arrangement 
with  Uncle  Ben  would  not  interfere  with  the 
discipline  of  school  hours  and  might  help 
them  both.  Nevertheless  he  asked  good-hu- 
moredly,  ^^But  couldn't  you  do  this  more 
securely  and  easily  in  your  own  house  ?  I 
might  lend  you  the  books,  you  know,  and 
come  to  you  twice  a  week." 

Uncle  Ben's  radiant  face  suddenly  clouded. 
*^  It  would  n't  be  exactly  the  same  kind  o* 
game  to  me  an'  Boop,"  he  said  hesitatingly. 
*^  You  see  thar  's  the  idea  o'  the  school-house, 
ye  know,  and  the  restfulness  and  the  quiet, 

^  Two  bit*,  t.  «.,  twenty-fir*  eenti. 
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and  the  gen'ral  air  o'  study.  And  tiie  boys 
aronnd  town  ez  would  n^t  think  nothin*  o' 
trapsen'  into  my  cabin  if  they  spotted  what 
I  was  up  to  thar,  would  never  dream  o'  himt- 
iag  me  here." 

^*  Very  well»''  said  the  master,  ^*  let  it  be 
here  then."  Obsenring  that  his  eompamon 
seemed  to  be  strucglin^  witii  an  inarticulate 
grat»t»d6  and  afspUotly  inextricable 
buckskin  purse  in  his  pocket,  he  added  qui- 
etly, *^  I  *11  set  you  a  few  copies  to  commence 
with,"  and  began  to  lay  out  a  few  unfinidied 
examples  of  Master  Johnny  Filgee's  scholas- 
tic achievements. 

**  After  thanking  y<m,  Mr.  Ford,"  said 
Unde  Ben,  faintly,  ^^ef  you'll  jest  lander 
jNgnify,  you  know,  what  you  consider  a 
fair"  — 

Mr.  Ford  turned  quickly  and  dexterously 
off ered  his  hand  to  his  companion  in  such  a 
manner  tiiat  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
own  from  his  pocket  to  grasp  it  in  return. 
^  Yon  're  very  welcome,"  said  the  master, 
^  and  as  I  can  only  permit  this  sort  of  thing 
gratuitously,  you  'd  better  not  let  me  know 
that  you  propose  giving  anything  even  to 
Bupert."  He  shook  Uncle  Ben's  perplexed 
band  again,  briefly  explained  what  he  had 
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to  do,  and  saying  that  he  would  now  leave 
him  alone  a  few  minutes,  he  took  his  hat  and 
walked  towards  the  door. 

^^Then  you  reckon,**  said  Unole  Ben 
slowly,  regarding  the  w<«k  before  him,  ^  that 
I'd  better  jest  ohuck  them  Dobell  fellers 
overboard?" 

^  J  oertainly  should,"  responded  Hie  mas- 
ter with  infinite  gravity. 

^And  sorter  waits  In  fresh,  like  one  o* 
tbeviehadren?" 

^*  like  «i  oh)Id»"  nodded  the  master  as  ha 
left  the  pofcb. 

A  &9W  moments  later,  as  he  ims  finishing 
his  cigar  in  the  elearis^  he  paused  to  glaaee 
in  at  the  soho<di«ooiii  windoitr.  Unele  Ben, 
stripped  of  his  ooat  and  waistepat^  with  hla 
shirt^leeYea  rolled  up  on  hia  powerful  arms, 
had  evidently  oast  Dobell  and  all  misleading 
extraneous  aid  aside,  and  with  the  perspira- 
tion standing  out  on  hia  f t)olish  f ordiead, 
and  his  perplexed  fftee  olose  to  the  master's 
desk,  was  painfully  groping  along  towarda 
the  light  in  the  tottering  and  devious  traeks 

of  Master  Johnny  Filgee^ilike  av^ 
indeedl 


CHAPTER  n. 

As  the  children  were  slowly  straggling  to 
their  places  the  next  morning,  the  master 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Ru- 
pert. That  beaatifal  but  scarcely  amiable 
youth  was,  as  usual,  surrounded  and  im- 
I)eded  by  a  group  of  his  small  female  ad- 
mirers, for  whom,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  he 
had  a  supreme  contempt.  Possibly  it  was 
this  healthy  quality  that  inclined  the  mas- 
ter towards  him,  and  it  was  consequently 
with  some  satisfaction  that  he  overheard 
fragments  of  his  openly  disparaging  com- 
ments upon  his  worshippers. 

«'  There  I "  to  Clarinda  Jones,  ^  don't  flop ! 
And  don't  yot^,"  to  Ootavia  Dean,  *^  go  on 
breathing  over  my  head  like  that.  If  there  's 
anything  I  hate  it 's  having  a  girl  breathing 
round  me^  Yes,  you  were  I  I  felt  it  in 
my  hair.  And  you  too — you're  always 
snoopin'  and  snoodgin'.  Oh,  yes,  you  want 
to  know  why  I  've  got  an  eztry  copy-book 
and    another   'Rithmetic,    Miss    Curiosity. 
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Well,  what  would  you  give  to  know  ?  Want 
to  see  if  they  ^re  pretty  "  (with  infinite  scorn 
at  the  adjective).  "  No,  they  ain't  pretty. 
That 's  all  you  girls  think  about  —  what 's 
pretty  and  what 's  curious  I  Quit  now  I 
Come!  Don't  ye  see  teacher  lookin'  at 
you  ?     Ain't  you  ashamed  ?  " 

He  caught  the  master's  beckoning  eye 
and  came  forward,  slightly  abashed,  with  a 
flush  of  irritation  still  on  his  handsome  face, 
and  his  chestnut  curls  slightly  rumpled. 
One,  which  Octavia  had  covertly  accented 
by  twisting  round  her  forefinger,  stood  up 
like  a  crest  on  his  head. 

^^  I  've  told  Uncle  Ben  that  you  might  help 
him  here  after  school  hours,"  said  the  mas- 
ter, taking  him  aside.  ^^  You  may  therefore 
omit  your  writing  exercise  in  the  morning 
and  do  it  in  the  afternoon." 

The  boy's  dark  eyes  sparkled.  *^  And  if 
it  would  be  all  the  same  to  you,  sir,"  he 
added  earnestly,  *^  you  might  sorter  give  out 
in  school  that  I  was  to  be  kept  in." 

**  I  'm  afraid  that  would  hardly  do,"  said 
the  master,  much  amused.     ^  But  why  ?  " 

Rupert's  color  deepened.  ^^  So  ez  to  keep 
them  darned  girls  from  foolin'  round  me  and 
followin'  me  back  here." 
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«' We  will  attend  to  that,"  said  the  mas- 
ter amiliQg ;  a  moment  after  he  added  more 
seriously,  ^^I  suppose  your  father  knows 
that  you  are  to  reoeive  money  for  this? 
And  he  does  n't  object  ?  " 

^*'  He  I  Ob  no ! "  returned  Rupert  with  a 
slight  look  of  astonishment,  and  the  same 
general  suggestion  of  patronizing  his  pro- 
genitor that  he  had  previously  shown  to  his 
younger  brother.  *^  You  need  n't  mind  him.** 
In  reality  Filgee  pere^  a  widower  of  two 
years'  standing,  had  tacitly  allowed  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  family  to  devolve  upon  Bupert 
Kemembering  this,  the  master  could  only 
say,  *^  Very  well,"  and  good-naturedly  dismiss 
the  pupil  to  his  seat  and  the  subject  from 
his  mind.  The  last  laggard  had  just  slipped 
in,  the  master  had  glanced  over  the  occupied 
benches  with  his  hand  upon  his  warning 
bell,  when  there  was  a  quick  step  on  the 
gravel,  a  flutter  of  skirts  like  the  sound  of 
alighting  birds,  and  a  young  woman  lightly 
entered. 

In  the  rounded,  untouched,  and  untroubled 
freshness  of  her  cheek  and  chin,  and  the 
forward  droop  of  her  slender  neck,  she  ap- 
peared a  girl  of  fifteen ;  in  her  developed 
figure  and  the  maturer  drapery  of  her  full 
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fikirts  she  seemed  a  woman ;  in  her  oombma- 
tion  of  naive  ie<&le88nes8  and  perfect  mider- 
standifig  of  her  person  she  was  both.  In 
spite  of  a  few  school-books  that  jauntily 
swung  from  a  strap  in  her  glored  hand,  she 
bore  no  resemblance  to  a  pupil;  in  her 
pretty  gown  of  dotted  muslin  with  bows  of 
blue  ribbon  on  the  skirt  and  corsage,  and  a 
duster  of  roses  in  her  belt,  she  was  as  in» 
consistent  and  incongruous  to  the  others  as 
a  fashion-*idate  would  have  been  in  the  dry 
and  dog-eared  pages  before  them.  Yet  she 
earned  it  off  widi  a  demure  mingling  of 
the  funvete  of  youth  and  the  aplomb  of  a 
woman,  and  as  she  swept  down  the  narrow 
aisle,  burying  a  few  small  wondering  heads 
in  the  overflow  of  her  flounces,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  her  reception  in  the  arch  smile 
tfiat  dimpled  her  cheek.  Dropping  a  half 
curtsey  to  the  master,  the  only  suggestion 
of  her  equality  with  the  others,  she  took  her 
place  at  one  of  the  larger  desks,  and  resting 
her  elbow  on  the  lid  began  to  quietly  remove 
her  gloves.    It  was  Cressy  McKinstiy. 

Irritated  and  disturbed  at  the  girPs  un- 
ceremonious entrance,  the  master  for  the  mo- 
ment recognized  her  salutation  coldly,  and 
affected  to  ignore  her  elaborate  appearance^ 
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The  situation  was  embarrassing.  Heoould 
not  decline  to  receive  her  as  she  was  no 
longer  accompanied  by  her  lover,  nor  could 
he  plead  entire  ignorance  of  her  broken  en- 
gagement; while  to  point  out  the  glaring 
inappropriateness  of  costume  would  be  a 
fi«6h  interference  he  knew  Indian  Spring 
would  scarcely  tolerate.  He  could  only  ao- 
oept  such  explanation  as  she  might  choose 
to  give.  He  rang  his  bell  as  much  to  avert 
the  directed  eyes  of  the  children  as  to  bring 
the  scene  to  a  climax. 

She  had  removed  her  gloves  and  was 
standing  up. 

*^  I  reckon  I  can  go  on  where  I  left  off  7  " 
she  said  lazily,  pointing  to  the  books  die 
had  brought  with  her. 

**  For  the  present,"  said  the  master  dryly. 

The  first  class  was  called.  Later,  when 
his  duty  brought  him  to  her  side,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  she  was  evidently  al- 
ready prepared  with  consecutive  lessons,  as 
if  she  were  serenely  unconscious  of  any 
doubt  of  her  return,  and  as  coolly  as  if  she 
had  only  left  school  the  day  before.  Her 
studies  were  still  quite  elementary,  for 
Cressy  McEinstry  had  never  been  a  bril- 
liant scholar,  but  he  perceived,  with  a  cynical 
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doabt  of  its  ])ermanen<7,  that  she  had  be- 
stowed unusual  care  upon  her  present  per- 
formance. There  was  moreover  a  certain 
defiance  in  it,  as  if  she  had  resolved  to  stop 
any  objection  to  her  return  on  the  score  of 
deficienoies.  He  was  obliged  in  self-defence 
to  take  particular  note  of  some  rings  she 
wore,  and  a  large  bracelet  that  ostenta- 
tiously glittered  on  her  white  arm  —  which 
had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
companions,  and  prompted  the  audible  com- 
ment from  Johnny  Filgee  ihat  it  was  *^  truly 
gold."  Without  meeting  her  eyes  he  con- 
tented himself  with  severely  restraining  the 
glances  of  the  children  that  wandered  in 
her  direction.  She  had  never  been  quite 
popular  with  the  school  in  her  previous  rdle 
of  jiancie^  and  only  Octavia  Dean  and  one 
or  two  older  girls  appreciated  its  mysterious 
fascination ;  while  the  beautiful  Bupert,  se- 
cure in  his  avowed  predilection  for  the  mid- 
dle4iged  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  In- 
dian Spring  hotel,  looked  upon  her  as  a 
precocious  chit  with  more  than  the  usual 
propensity  to  objectionable  ^^  breathing." 
Nevertheless  the  master  was  irritatingly  con- 
scious of  her  presence  —  a  presence  which 
new  had  all  the  absurdity  of  her  ridiculous 
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love^xperiences  superadded  to  it.  He  tried 
to  roMon  with  himself  that  it  was  only  a 
phase  of  frontier  life,  which  ought  to  have 
amused  hinu  But  it  did  not  The  intm- 
sion  of  this  preposterous  girl  seemed  to  dis- 
arrange the  discipline  of  his  life  as  well  as 
of  his  sohooL  The  usual  vague,  &r-off 
dreams  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging during  school- hours,  dreams  that 
were  perhaps  superinduced  by  the  remote^ 
nass  of  his  retreat  and  a  certain  restful  sym* 
patfay  in  his  little  auditors,  which  had  made 
him  -*-  the  grown-up  dreamer  — -  acceptable 
to  them  in  his  gentle  understanding  of  their 
needs  and  weaknesses,  now  seemed  to  have 
Tanished  f orerer* 

At  recess,  Octavia  Dean,  who  had  drawn 
near  Cressy  and  reached  up  to  place  her 
arm  round  the  older  girl's  waist,  glanced  at 
her  with  a  patronizing  smile  bom  of  some 
nqsid  free-masonry,  and  laughingly  retired 
with  the  others.  The  master  at  his  desk, 
and  Cressy  who  had  halted  in  the  aisle  were 
left  alone. 

^^  I  have  had  no  intimation  yet.  from  your 
father  or  mother  that  you  were  coming  back 
to  school  again,"  he  began.  ^  But  I  suppose 
ihey  have  decided  upon  your  return  ?  " 
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An  uneasy  suspioion  of  some  arrangement 
with  her  former  lover  had  prompted  the  emr- 
phasis. 

The  yonng  girl  looked  at  him  with  lan- 
guid astonishment.  ^^  I  reokon  paw  and  maw 
ain't  no  objection/'  she  said  with  the  same 
easy  ignoring  of  parental  authority  that 
had  characterized  Kupert  Filgee,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  a  local  peculiarity.  ^^Maw 
did  offer  to  come  yer  and  see  you,  but  I 
told  her  she  need  n't  bother." 

She  rested  her  two  hands  behind  her  on 
the  edge  of  a  desk,  and  leaned  against  it, 
looking  down  upon  the  toe  of  her  smart  lit- 
tle shoe  which  was  describing  a  small  semi- 
circle beyond  the  hem  of  her  gown.  Her 
attitude,  which  was  half-defiant,  half -indo- 
lent, brought  out  the  pretty  curves  of  her 
waist  and  shoulders.  The  master  noticed  it 
and  became  a  trifle  more  austere. 

^*  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  this  is  a 
permanent  thing  ?  "  he  asked  coldly. 

''What's  that?"  said  Cressy  interroga- 
tively. 

''  Am  .  I  to  imderstand  that  you  intend 
coming  regularly  to  school  ?  "  repeated  the 
master  curtly,  ''  or  is  this  merely  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  few  days  —  until "  — 
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^  Oh,''  said  Creasy  comprehendinglj,  lift- 
ing her  unabashed  blue  eyes  to  his,  ^^yon 
mean  that.  Oh,  that  ^8  broke  off.  Yes," 
she  added  contemptuously,  making  a  larger 
semicircle  with  her  foot,  *^  that 's  over  — 
three  weeks  ago." 

*^And  Seth  Davis  —  does  he  intend  re- 
turning too  ?  " 

**  He  I  "  She  broke  into  a  light  gblish 
laogL  ^^  I  reckon  not  much  I  S'long  's  I  'm 
here,  at  least."  She  had  just  lifted  herself 
to  a  sitting  posture  on  the  desk,  so  tliat  her 
little  feet  swung  dear  of  the  floor  in  their 
saucy  dance.  Suddenly  she  brought  her 
heels  together  and  alighted.  ^^So  that's 
all?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes." 

**  Kin  I  go  now  ?  " 

**Yes." 

She  laid  her  books  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  and  lingered  an  instant. 

^^  Been  quite  well  ?  "  she  asked  with  indo- 
lent politeness. 

"  Yes  —  thank  you." 

"  You  're  lookin'  right  peart." 

She  walked  with  a  Southern  giiVa  undu- 
lating languor  to  the  door,  opened  it,  then 
charged  suddenly  upon  Octavia  Dean,  twirled 
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her  lotmd  in  a  wild  waits  and  bore  her 
away;  appearing  a  moment  i^r  on  the 
playground  demurely  walking  with  her  aim 
around  her  companion's  waist  in  an  ostenta- 
tioos  confidence  at  once  lofty,  exclusive,  and 
exasperating  to  the  smaller  dbildren. 

When  school  was  dismissed  that  aftetnoon 
and  the  master  had  remained  to  show  Supert 
Filgee  how  to  prepare  Unde  B^n's  tasks, 
and  had  given  his  final  instructions  to  lua 
yoathf ul  vioegereni,  that  irascible  Adonia 
unburdened  himself  querulously : 

^^Is  Cressy  MeKinstry  comin'  i^g^laff 
Mr.  Ford?  " 

^  She  is,''  said  the  master  dryly.  A£ber  a 
pause  he  asked, ''  Why  ?  " 

Rupert's  curls  had  desoended  oo  his  eye- 
brows in  heavy  dietoontent.  ^^It'a  mighty 
xoogh,  jest  ez  a  feller  redsons  he 's  got  quit 
of  her  and  her  jackass  bo',  to  hev  her  pran- 
oin'  back  inter  school  agin,  and  tigged  out 
like  ez  if  she  'd  been  to  a  fire  in  a  milliner'a 
shop." 

^^  You  should  n't  allow  your  personal  dis- 
likes, Rupert,  to  provoke  y<ni  to  speak  of  a 
fellow-adiolar  in  that  way  —  and  a  yoong 
lady,  too,"  corrected  tiie  master  dryly. 

*^  The  woods  is  full  o'  sioh  f eller-seholais 
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and  sioh  young  ladies,  if  yer  keer  to  go  a 
^aiming  for  'em,"  said  Rnpert  with  dark  and 
ilangy  significance.  ^*Ef  I'd  known  she 
was  cosiin'  back  I'd"—*  he  stopped  and 
brought  his  sonbomt  fist  against  tiie  seam 
of  his  trousers  with  a  boyish  gesture,  **  I  'd 
heTJist"  — 

**  What?  "  said  the  master  sharply. 

**I'd  hey  played  hookey  till  she  left 
school  agin  I  It  mout  n't  hev  bin  so  long, 
neither,"  he  added  with  a  mysterious 
chuckle. 

^  That  will  do,"  said  the  master  peremp- 
torily. **For  the  present  you'll  attend  to 
your  duty  and  try  to  make  Uncle  Ben  see 
you  're  something  more  than  a  foolish,  preju- 
diced school-boy,  or,"  he  added  significantly, 
*^  he  and  I  may  both  repent  our  agreement. 
Let  me  have  a  good  account  of  you  botfi 
when  I  return." 

He  took  his  hat  from  its  peg  on  the  wall, 
and  in  obedience  to  a  suddenly  formed  reso- 
lution left  the  school-room  to  call  upon  the 
parents  of  Cressy  McKinstry.  He  was  not 
quite  certain  what  he  should  say,  but,  after 
his  habit,  would  trust  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.  At  the  worst  he  could  resign 
a  situation  that  now  appeared  to  require 
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more  tact  and  delicacy  than  seemed  oonsb- 
tent  with  his  position,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  himself  that  he  had  lately  sus- 
pected that  his  present  occupation  —  the 
temporary  expedient  of  a  poor  but  clever 
young  man  of  twenty  —  was  scarcely  bring- 
ing him  nearer  a  realization  of  his  daily 
dreams.  For  Mr.  Jack  Ford  was  a  youthful 
pilgrim  who  had  sought  his  fortune  in  Cali- 
fornia so  lightly  equipped  that  even  in  the 
matter  of  kin  and  advisers  he  was  deficient. 
That  prospective  fortune  had  already  eluded 
him  in  San  Francisco,  had  apparently  not 
waited  for  him  in  Sacramento,  and  now 
seemed  never  to  have  been  at  Indian  Spring. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  was  once  out  of  sight 
of  the  school-house  he  lit  a  cigar,  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  strode  on  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  that  youth  to  which  all  things 
are  possible. 

The  children  had  already  dispersed  as 
mysteriously  and  completely  as  they  had  ar- 
rived. Between  him  and  the  straggling 
hamlet  of  Indian  Spring  the  landscape 
seemed  to  be  without  sound  or  motion.  The 
wooded  upland  or  ridge  on  which  the  school- 
house  stood,  half  a  mile  further  on,  began  to 
slope  gradually  towards  the  river,  on  whose 
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banks,  seen  from  that  distance,  the  town 
appeared  to  have  been  scattered  irregularly 
or  thrown  together  hastily,  as  if  cast  ashore 
by  some  overflow  —  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel 
drifting  into  the  Baptist  church,  and  drag- 
ging in  its  tail  of  wreckage  two  saloons  and 
a  blacksmith's  shop;  while  the  County 
Court-house  was  stranded  in  solitary  gran- 
deur in  a  waste  of  gravel  half  a  mile  away. 
The  intervening  flat  was  still  gashed  and 
furrowed  by  the  remorseless  engines  of  ear- 
lier gold-seekers. 

Mr.  Ford  was  in  little  sympathy  with  this 
unsuccessful  record  of  frontier  endeavor  — 
tiie  fortune  he  had  sought  did  not  seem  to 
lie  in  that  direction  —  and  his  eye  glanced 
quickly  beyond  it  to  the  pine -crested  hills 
across  the  river,  whose  primeval  security  was 
BO  near  and  yet  so  inviolable,  .or  back  again 
to  the  trail  he  was  pursuing  along  the  ridge. 
The  latter  prospect  still  retained  its  semi- 
savage  character  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
suburban  cottages  of  residents,  and  the  few 
outlying  farms  or  ranches  of  the  locality. 
TbJg^undB  of  the  cottage,  were  yet  1 
deared  of  underbrush ;  bear  and  catamount 
still  prowled  around  the  rude  fences  of  the 
ranches;  the  late  alleged  experience  of  the 
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in&Qt  Snyder  WM  by  no  meaniB  impvobabk  olr 
nnpreoedenled. 

A  light  breeze  was  seeking  the  heated  flat 
and  river,  and  thrilling  the  leaves  around 
him  with  the  strong  vitality  of  the  forest. 
The  vibrating  cross-lights  and  tremulous 
chequers  of  shade  oast  by  the  stirred  foliage 
seemed  to  weave  a  fantastic  net  around  him 
as  he  walked.  The  quaint  odors  of  certain 
woodland  herbs  known  to  his  scholars,  and 
religiously  kept  in  their  desks,  or  left  like 
votive  offmngs  on  the  threshold  of  the 
sohool-hoase,  recalled  all  the  primitive  sim« 
plioity  and  delioious  wildness  of  the  little 
temple  he  had  left  Even  in  the  mischiev- 
ous glances  of  evasive  squirrels  and  the  moist 
eyes  ol  the  contemplative  rabbits  there  were 
fidnt  suggestions  of  some  of  his  own  truants. 
The  woods  were  trembling  with  gentle  mem^ 
ones  of  the  independence  he  had  always 
known  here  -^  of  that  sweet  and  grave  re* 
treat  now  so  ridiculously  invaded. 

He  began  to  hesitate,  with  one  of  those 
revulsions  of  sentiment  characteristic  of  his 
nature:  Why  should  he  bother  himself 
about  this  girl  after  all  7  Why  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  accept  her  as  his  predecessor 
had  done?  Why  was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
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find  ber  inoonsistent  with  his  ideas  of  dutj 
to  his  little  flock  and  his  mission  to  them  ? 
Was  he  not  assuming  a  sense  of  decorum 
that  was  open  to  misconception  ?  The  ab^ 
surdity  of  her  school  costume,  and  any  re- 
sponsibility it  incurred,  rested  not  with  him 
but  with  her  parents.  What  right  had  he  to 
point  it  out  to  them,  and  aboYC  all  how  was 
he  to  do  it  ?  He  halted  irresolutely  at  what 
he  belieyed  was  his  sober  second  thoughti 
but  which,  like  most  reflections  that  take 
that  flattering  title,  was  only  a  reaction  as 
impulrive  and  illogical  as  the  emotion  that 
preceded  it. 

Mr.  McKinstry's  **  snake  rail ''  fence  was 
already  discernible  in  the  lighter  opening  o£ 
tiie  woods,  not  far  from  where  he  had  halted. 
As  he  stood  there  in  hesitation,  the  pretty 
figure  and  bright  gown  of  Cressy  McEju- 
stry  suddenly  emerged  from  a  more  secluded 
trail  that  intersected  his  own  at  an  acute 
angle  a  few  rods  ahead  of  him.  She  was 
not  alone,  but  was  accompanied  by  a  male 
figure  whose  arm  she  had  evidently  just  dis- 
lodged from  her  waist.  He  was  still  trying 
to  resume  his  lost  vantage ;  she  was  as  reso* 
lutely  evading  him  with  a  certain  nymph4ike 
agility,  while  the  sound  of  her  half-laughing, 
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half-irate  protest  could  be  faintly  heard. 
Without  being  able  to  identify  the  face  or 
figure  of  her  companion  at  that  distance,  he 
could  see  that  it  was  not  her  former  be- 
trothed, Seih  Davis. 

A  superior  smile  crossed  his  face ;  he  no 
longer  hesitated,  but  at  once  resumed  his 
former  path.  For  some  time  Cressy  and  her 
companion  moved  on  quietly  before  him. 
Then  on  reaching  the  rail-fence  they  turned 
abruptly  to  the  right,  were  lost  for  an  instant 
in  the  intervening  thicket,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment  Cressy  appeared  alone,  crossing  the 
meadow  in  a  shorter  cut  towards  the  house, 
having  either  scaled  the  fence  or  slipped 
through  some  familiar  gap.  Her  companion 
had  disappeared.  Whether  they  had  no- 
ticed that  they  were  observed  he  could  not 
determine.  He  kept  steadily  along  tiie  trail 
that  followed  the  line  of  fence  to  the  lane 
that  led  directly  to  the  farm-building,  and 
pushed  open  the  front  gate  as  Cressy's  light 
dress  vanished  round  an  angle  at  the  rear  of 
the  house. 

The  house  of  the  McKinstrys  rose,  or 
rather  stretched,  itself  before  him,  in  all 
the  laaey  ungainliness  of  Southwestern  archi* 
teoture.    A  collection  of  temporary  make- 
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shifts  of  boards,  of  logs,  of  caavas,  prema* 
turely  decayed,  and  in  some  instances  aban* 
doned  for  a  newer  erection,  or  degraded  to 
mere  outhouses — it  presented  with  singular 
frankness  the  nomadic  and  tentative  disposi* 
tiou  of  its  founder.  It  had  been  repaired 
without  being  improved;  its  additions  had 
aeemed  only  to  extend  its  primitive  nglineu 
over  a  larger  space.  Its  roofs  were  roughly 
shingled  or  rudely  boarded  and  battened, 
and  the  rafters  of  some  of  its  ^^  lean-to's '' 
were  simply  covered  with  tarred  canvas.  Ab 
if  to  settle  any  doubt  of  the^  impossibility  of 
this  heterogeneous  mass  ever  taking  upcm 
itself  any  picturesque  combination,  a  small 
building  of  corrugated  iron,  transported  in 
sections  from  some  remoter  locality,  had 
been  set  up  in  its  centre.  The  McEinstry 
ranch  had  long  been  an  eyesore  to  the  mas- 
ter :  even  that  morning  he  had  been  mutely 
wondering  from  what  convolution  of  that 
hideous  chrysalis  the  bright  butterfly  Cressy 
had  emerged.  It  was  with  a  renewal  of  this 
curiosity  that  he  had  just  seen  her  flutter 
back  to  it  again. 

A  yellow  dog  who  had  observed  him  hesi* 
tating  in  doubt  where  he  should  enter,  here 
icawned,  rose  from  the  sunlight  where  he  had 
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been  Uinking,  approached  the  master  with 
languid  politeness,  and  then  turned  towards 
the  iron  building  as  if  showing  him  the  way. 
Mr.  Ford  followed  him  cautiously,  painfully 
conscious  that  his  hypocritical  canine  intro- 
ducer was  only  availing  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  ingress  into  the  house,  and 
was  leading  him  as  a  responsible  accomplice 
to  probable  exposure  and  disgrace.  His  ex- 
pectation was  quickly  realized :  a  laaly  quer- 
ulous, feminine  outcry,  with  the  words, 
**  Yer  's  that  darned  hound  agin  I  "  came 
fxHD  an  adJMient  room,  «nd  his  ezpoMd  and 
abashed  companion  swiftly  retreated  past 
him  into  the  road  again.  Mr.  Ford  found 
himself  alone  in  a  plainly-furnished  sittii^ 
room  confronting  the  open  door  leading  to 
another  apartment  at  which  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  preceded  hastily  by  a  thrown  dish- 
doth,  had  just  appeared.  It  was  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinstry ;  her  sleeyes  were  rolled  up  over  her 
red  but  still  shapely  arms,  and  as  she  stood 
there  wiping  them  oif  her  apron,  with  her 
elbows  advanced,  and  her  closed  hands  raised 
alternately  in  the  air,  there  was  an  odd 
pugilistic  suggestion  in  her  attitude.  It  was 
not  lessened  on  her  sudden  discovery  of  the 
maeter  by  her  retreating  backwards  with 
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her  hands  up  and  her  elbows  still  well  f ol^ 
ward  as  if  warily  retiring  to  an  imaginary 
**  comer." 

Mr.  Ford  at  onoe  tactfully  stepped  back 
from  the  doorway.  **  1  beg  your  pardon/' 
he  said,  delicately  addressing  the  opposite 
wall,  ^^  but  I  found  the  door  open  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  dog." 

*^  That 's  just  one  of  his  pizenous  tricks," 
responded  Mrs.  McKinstry  dolefully  from 
within.  **  On'y  last  week  he  let  in  a  China- 
man, and  in  the  natural  hustlin'  that  f ollered 
he  managed  to  help  himself  outer  the  pork 
bar'L  There  ain't  no  shade  o'  cussedness 
that  or'nary  hound  ain*t  up  to."  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  ominous  comparison  she 
presently  made  her  appearance  with  her 
sleeves  turned  down,  her  black  woollen 
dress  ^^  tidied,"  and  a  smile  of  fatigued  but 
not  unkindly  welcome  and  protection  on  her 
&ce.  Dusting  a  chair  with  her  apron  and 
placing  it  before  the  master,  she  continued 
maternally,  *^  Now  that  you  're  here,  set  ye 
right  down  and  make  yourself  to  home.  My 
men  folks  are  all  out  o'  door,  but  some  of 
'em's  sure  to  happen  in  soon  for  suthin'; 
that  day  ain't  yet  created  that  they  don't 
come  huntin'  up  Mammy  McKinstry  every 
five  minutes  for  this  thing  or  that." 
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The  glow  of  a  oertain  hazd  pride  burned 
through  the  careworn  languor  of  her  brown 
cheek.  What  she  had  said  was  strangely 
true.  This  raw-boned  woman  before  him, 
although  scarcely  middle-aged,  had  for  years 
occupied  a  self4mposed  maternal  and  pro- 
tecting relation,  not  only  to  her  husband  and 
brothers,  but  to  the  three  or  four  men,  who 
as  partners,  or  hired  hands,  lived  at  the 
ranch.  An  inherited  and  trained  sympathy 
with  what  she  called  her  ^^  boys  **  and  her 
^men  folk,*'  and  their  needs  had  partly  un- 
sexed  her.  She  was  a  fair  type  of  a  class 
not  uncommon  on  the  Southwestern  fron- 
tier; women  who  were  ruder  helpmeets  of 
their  rude  husbands  and  brothers,  who  had 
shared  their  privations  and  sufferings  with 
surly,  masculine  endurance,  rather  than  fem- 
inine patience;  women  who  had  sent  their 
loved  ones  to  hopeless  adventure  or  terrible 
vendetta  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  with  paiv 
tisan  fury ;  who  had  devotedly  nursed  the 
wounded  to  keep  alive  the  feud,  or  had  re- 
ceived back  their  dead  dry -eyed  and  re- 
vengeful. Small  wonder  that  Cressy  Mo- 
Kinstry  had  developed  strangely  under  this 
sexless  relationship.  Looking  at  the  mother, 
albeit  not  without  a  certain  respect  —  Mr. 
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Ford  found  hinuielf  oontrastmg  her  with  the 
daughter's  graceful  femininity,  and  wonder^ 
ing  where  in  Cressy's  youthful  contour  the 
possibility  of  the  grim  figure  before  him  was 
even  now  hidden, 

^^  Hiram  allowed  to  go  oyer  to  the  schools 
house  and  see  you  this  momin\"  said  Mrs. 
McKinstry,  after  a  pause ;  ^^  but  I  reckon  ea 
how  he  had  to  look  up  stock  on  the  riyer* 
The  cattle  are  that  wild  this  time  o'  year, 
huntin'  water,  and  hangin'  round  the  tuleSi 
that  my  men  are  nigh  worrited  out  o'  their 
butes  with  'em.  Hank  and  Jim  ain't  been 
off  their  mustangs  since  sun  up,  and  Hiram, 
what  with  partrollen'  the  West  Boundary 
all  night,  watchin'  stakes  whar  them  low 
down  Harrisons  hey  been  trespassin'  —  has 
n't  put  his  feet  to  the  ground  in  fourteen 
hours.  Mebbee  you  noticed  Hiram  ez  you 
kem  along?  Ef  so,  ye  did  n't  remember 
what  land  o'  shootin'  irons  he  had  with 
him?  I  see  his  rifle  over  yon.  Likeeznot 
he  'z  only  got  his  six-shooter,  and  them  Har^ 
riflons  are  mean  enough  to  lay  for  him  at 
long  range.  But,"  she  added,  returning  to 
the  less  important  topic,  ^^  I  s'pose  Cressy 
oame  all  right." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  master  hopelessly. 
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^  I  reoikon  she  looked  so,'*  oontinoed  Mnu 
McKinstrj,  with  tolerant  abstraction.  *^  She 
allowed  to  do  herself  credit  in  one  of  them 
new  store  gownds  that  she  got  at  Sacramento. 
At  leaat  that 's  what  some  of  our  men  said. 
Late  years,  I  ain't  kept  tech  with  the  fash- 
ions myself.'*  She  passed  her  fingers  ex- 
planatorily down  the  folds  of  her  own  coarse 
gown,  but  without  regret  or  apology. 

**  She  seemed  well  prepared  in  her  les- 
sons," said  the  master,  abandoning  for  the 
moment  that  criticism  of  his  pupU's  dress, 
which  he  saw  was  utterly  futile,  ^^  but  am  I 
to  understand  that  she  is  coming  regularly 
to  school  —  that  she  is  now  perfectly  free 
to  give  her  entire  attention  to  her  studies  — 
that  —  that  —  her  —  engagement  is  broken 
off?" 

^  Wliy,  did  n't  she  tell  ye?"  echoed  Mrs. 
MoKinstry  in  languid  surprise. 

^  She  certainly  did,"  said  the  master  wiUi 
slight  embarrassment,  ^^  but "  — 

*^£f  she  said  so,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Mo- 
Kinstry abstractedly,  **she  oughter  know, 
and  you  kin  tie  to  what  she  says." 

^  But  as  I  'm  responsible  to  pa/rents  and 
not  to  scholars  for  the  discipline  of  my 
school,"  returned  the  young  man  a  little 
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stiffly,  ^I  tiiought  it  my  duty  to  hear  it 
from  you.** 

^  Tliat  's  so/'  said  Mrs.  McEinstry  medi- 
tatively ;  ^^  then  I  reckon  you  'd  better  see 
Hiram.  That  ar'  Seth  Davis  engagement 
was  a  matter  of  hem  and  her  father's,  and 
not  in  my  line.  I  'spose  that  Hiram  nat*- 
rally  allows  to  set  the  thing  square  to  you 
and  inquirin'  friends." 

^^  I  hope  you  understand,"  said  the  mas- 
ter, slightly  resenting  the  classification, 
^^that  my  reason  for  inquiring  about  the 
permanency  of  your  daughter's  attendance 
was  simply  because  it  might  be  necessary  to 
arrange  her  studies  in  a  way  more  suitable 
to  her  years;  perhaps  even  to  suggest  to 
you  that  a  yoimg  ladies'  seminary  might 
be  more  satisfactory  "  — 

^^Sartain,  sartain,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
McEinstry  hurriedly,  but  whether  from 
evasion  of  annoying  suggestion  or  weari- 
ness of  the  topic,  the  master  could  not  de- 
termine. *^ You'd  better  speak  to  Hiram 
about  it  Qn'y,"  she  hesitated  slightly,  ^*  ez 
he 's  got  now  sorter  set  and  pinted  towards 
your  school,  and  is  a  trifle  worrited  with 
stock  and  them  Harrisons,  ye  might  tech  it 
lightly.    He  oughter  be  along  yer  now.    I 
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eaii*t  think  what  keeps  him."  Her  eye  wan- 
dered again  with  troubled  preoccupation  to 
the  comer  where  her  hosband^s  Sharps'  rifle 
stood*  Suddenly  she  raised  her  voice  as  if 
forgetful  of  Mr.  Ford's  presence. 

«  O  Cressy  1 " 

"OMawl" 

The  response  came  from  the  inner  room* 
The  next  moment  Cressy  appeared  at  the 
door  with  an  odd  half-lazy  defiance  in  her 
manner,  which  the  master  could  not  under- 
stand except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  she 
had  been  listening.  She  had  already 
changed  her  elaborate  toilet  for  a  long 
clinging,  coarse  blue  gown,  that  accented 
the  graceful  curves  of  her  slight,  petticoat- 
less  figure.  Nodding  her  head  towards  the 
master,  she  said^  ^*  Howdy  ?  "  and  turned  to 
her  mother,  who  practically  ignored  their 
personal  acquaintance.  *^  Cressy,"  she  said, 
^^  Dad 's  gone  and  left  his  Sharps'  yer,  d'  ye 
mind  takin'  it  along  to  meet  him,  afore  he 
passes  the  Boundary  comer.  Ye  might  tell 
him  the  teacher 's  yer,  wantin'  to  see  him." 

^^One  moment,"  said  the  master,  as  the 
young  girl  carelessly  stepped  to  the  comer 
and  lifted  the  weapon.  **Let  me  take  it. 
It 's  all  on  my  way  back  to  school  and  I  'U 
meet  him." 
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Mrs.  MoKinstry  looked  pertarbed.  Cressy 
opened  her  clear  eyes  on  the  master  with 
evident  surprise.  **No,  Mr.  Ford/'  said 
Mrs.  MoKinstry,  with  her  former  maternal 
manner.  *^  Ye  'd  better  not  mix  yourself  up 
with  these  yer  doin's.  Ye  've  no  call  to  do 
it,  and  Cressy  has;  it's  all  in  the  family. 
But  it 's  outer  yowr  line,  and  them  Harri- 
son whelps  go  to  your  school.  Fancy  the 
teacher  takin'  weppins  betwixt  and  be^ 
tween  I  *' 

^  It 's  fitter  work  for  the  teacher  than  for 
one  of  his  scholars,  and  a  young  lady  at 
that,"  said  Mr.  Ford  gravely,  as  he  took  the 
rifle  from  the  hands  of  the  half -amused,  half- 
reluctant  girl.  ^^It*s  quite  safe  with  me, 
and  I  promise  I  shall  deliver  it  into  Mr. 
McKinstry's  hands  and  none  other." 

*^  Perhaps  it  would  n*t  be  ez  likely  to  be 
gin'rally  noticed  ez  it  would  if  one  of  %l8 
oarried  it,*'  murmured  Mrs.  McKinstry  in 
confidential  abstraction,  gazing  at  her  daugh- 
ter sublimely  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  third  party. 

^You're  quite  right,'*  said  the  master 
composedly,  throwing  the  rifle  over  his 
shoulder  and  turning  towards  the  door. 
^  So  I  '11  say  good-afternoon,  and  try  and 
find  your  husband." 
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Mrs.  MoKinstry  eanstrainedly  plucked  at 
the  folds  of  her  ooarse  gown.  *^  Ye  'II  like 
a  drink  afore  ye  go/'  she  said,  in  an  ill-con- 
oealed  tonie  of  relieL  ^^  I  clean  forgot  my 
mannere.    Cressy,  fetch  out  that  demijohn.'* 

^^  Not  for  me,  thank  you,"  returned  Mr. 
Ford  smiling. 

^^Oh,  I  see -^you're  temperance,  cat'- 
rally,"  said  Mrs.  McKinstry  with  a  tolerant 
sigk 

^'  Hardly  that,"  returned  the  master ;  ^^  I 
follow  no  rule,  I  drink  sometimes  — •  but  not 
to-day." 

Mrs.  McKinstry's  dark  face  contracted* 
**  Don't  you  see,  Maw,"  struck  in  Cressy 
quickly.  ^Teacher  drinks  sometimes,  but 
he  don't  use  whiskey.    That 's  all." 

Her  mother's  face  relaxed.  Cressy  slipped 
out  of  the  door  before  the  master,  and  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  gate.  When  she  had 
reached  it  she  turned  and  looked  into  hia 
iaoe. 

^  What  did  Maw  say  to  yer  about  seein^ 
me  just  now  ?  " 

^  I  don't  understand  you." 

**  To  your  seein'  me  and  Joe  Masters  oH 
ike  trail?" 

"^  She  said  nothing." 
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^HumpV'  said  Creasy  meditatiYely* 
^  What  was  it  you  told  her  about  it?  '* 

"Nothing;* 

''Then  you  did  n't  see  us? '' 

''  I  saw  you  with  some  one  —  I  don*t 
know  whom.'' 

"  And  you  did  n't  tell  Maw?  ** 

''I  did  not  It  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness.'' 

He  instantly  saw  the  utter  ineonsistenoy 
of  this  speech  in  oonneotion  with  the  reason 
he  believed  he  had  in  coming.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  recall  it,  and  she  was  looking  at 
him  with  a  bright  but  singular  expression* 

''That  Joe  Masters  is  the  conceitedest 
fellow  goin\  I  told  him  you  oould  see  his 
foolishness." 

"Ah,  indeed.'' 

Mr.  Ford  pushed  open  the  gate.  As  the 
girl  still  lingered  he  was  obliged  to  hold  it  a 
moment  before  passing  through. 

"  Maw  could  n't  quite  hitch  on  to  your 
not  drinkin'.  She  reckons  you're  like 
everybody  eke  about  yer.  That's  where 
she  slips  up  on  you.  And  everybody  else, 
I  kalkikte." 

"  I  suppose  she 's  somewhat  anxious  about 
your  father,  and  I  dare  say  is  expecting  me 
to  hurry,"  returned  the  master  pointedly. 
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**  Oh,  dad  ^8  all  right,"  said  Cressy  mia- 
ehievoasly.  *^  You  '11  come  across  him  over 
yon,  in  the  clearing.  But  you  're  looking 
right  party  with  that  gun.  It  kinder  sets 
you  off.    You  oughter  wear  one/' 

The  master  smiled  slightly,  said  ^^  Ghx>d- 
by,**  and  took  leave  of  the  girl,  but  not  of 
her  eyes,  which  were  still  following  him. 
Even  when  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
lane  and  glanced  back  at  the  rambling  dwell- 
ingy  she  was  still  leaning  on  the  gate  witli 
one  foot  on  the  lower  rail  and  her  chin 
cupped  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  She  made 
a  slight  gesture,  not  clearly  intelligible  at 
that  distance;  it  might  have  been  a  mis- 
chievous imitation  of  the  way  he  had  thrown 
the  gun  over  his  shoulder,  it  might  have 
been  a  wafted  kiss. 

The  master  however  continued  his  way  in 
no  very  self-satisfied  mood.  Although  he 
did  not  regret  having  taken  the  place  of 
Cressy  as  the  purveyor  of  lethal  weapons 
between  the  belligerent  parties,  he  knew  he 
was  tacitly  mingling  in  the  feud  between 
people  for  whom  he  cared  little  or  nothing. 
It  was  true  that  the  Harrisons  sent  their 
children  to  his  school,  and  that  in  the  fierce 
partisanship  of  the  locality  this  simple  cour- 
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tesj  was  open  to  misconstmotion.  But  he 
was  more  uneasilj  conscious  that  this  mis- 
sion, so  far  as  Mrs.  MoKinstiy  was  con- 
cerned, was  a  miserable  failure.  The  strange 
relations  of  the  mother  and  daughter  per- 
haps explained  much  of  the  girl's  conduct, 
but  it  offered  no  hope  of  future  amelioration. 
Would  the  father,  ^  worrited  by  stock  "  and 
boundary  quarrels  —  a  man  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  Grordian  knots  with  a  bowie  knife  -*- 
prove  more  reasonable?  Was  there  any 
nearer  sjrmpathy  between  father  and  daugh- 
ter? But  she  had  said  he  would  meet 
McKinstry  in  the  clearing :  she  was  right, 
for  here  he  was  coming  forward  at  a  gallopi 
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When  within  a  dosen  paces  of  the  mas- 
ter,  McKinstry,  scarcely  checking  his  mus- 
tang, threw  himself  from  the  saddle,  and 
with  a  sharp  cut  of  his  riata  on  the  animal's 
haunches  sent  him  still  galloping  towards 
the  distant  house.  Then,  with  both  hands 
deeply  thrust  in  the  side  pockets  of  his  long, 
loose  linen  coat,  he  slowly  lounged  with 
clanking  spurs  towards  the  young  man.  He 
was  thick-set,  of  medium  height,  densely  and 
leddishly  bearded,  with  heavy-lidded  pale 
blue  eyes  that  wore  a  look  of  drowsy  pain, 
and  after  their  first  wearied  glance  at  the 
master,  seemed  to  rest  anywhere  but  on  him. 

"Your  wife  was  sending  you  your  rifle  by 
Cressy,"  said  the  master,  '*  but  I  offered  to 
bring  it  myself,  as  I  thought  it  scarcely  a 
proper  errand  for  a  young  lady.  Here  it 
is.  I  hope  you  didn't  miss  it  before  and 
don't  require  it  now,"  he  added  quietly. 

Mr.  McKinstry  took  it  in  one  hand  with 
an    air  of    slightly  embarrassed    surprise^ 
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rested  it  against  his  shoulder,  and  then  with 
the  same  hand  and  without  removing  the 
other  from  his  pocket,  took  ofiE  his  soft  felt 
hat,  showed  a  bullet-hole  in  its  rim,  and  re- 
turned lazily,  ^^  It 's  about  half  an  hour  late, 
but  them  Harrisons  reckoned  I  was  fixed  for 
'em  and  war  too  narvous  to  draw  a  clear 
bead  on  me." 

The  moment  was  evidently  not  a  felicitous 
one  for  the  master's  purpose,  but  he  was  de- 
termined to  go  on.  He  hesitated  an  instant, 
when  his  companion,  who  seemed  to  be 
equally  but  more  sluggishly  embarrassed,  in 
a  moment  of  preoccupied  perplexity  with- 
drew from  his  pocket  his  right  hand  swathed 
in  a  blood-stained  bandage,  and  following 
some  instinctive  habit,  attempted,  as  if  re- 
flectively, to  scratch  his  head  with  two  stif- 
fened fingers. 

^^You  are  hurt,"  said  the  master,  genu- 
inely shocked,  ^^and  here  I  am  detaining 
you. 

*^  I  had  my  hand  up  —  so,"  explained 
McKinstry,  with  heavy  deliberation,  **  and 
the  ball  raked  ofiE  my  little  finger  after  it 
went  through  my  hat.  But  that  ain't  what 
I  wanted  to  say  when  I  stopped  ye.  I  ain't 
just  kam  enough  yet,"  he  apologized  in  the 
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calmest  maimer,  ^  and  I  clean  forgit  myself/* 
he  added  with  perfect  self-possession.  ^^  Bat 
I  was  kalkilatin'  to  ask  you ''  — he  laid  his 
bandaged  hand  familiarly  on  the  master's 
shoulder  —  ^^if  Cressy  kem  all  right?" 

^^  Perfectly,"  said  the  master.  ^^  But  shan't 
I  walk  on  home  with  you,  and  we  can  talk 
together  after  your  wound  is  attended  to  ?  " 

^  And  she  looked  purty  ?  "  continued  Mo* 
Kinstry  without  moving. 

"Very." 

*^  And  you  thought  them  new  strae  gownds 
of  hers  right  peart?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  master.  "  Perhaps  a  little 
too  fine  for  the  school,  you  know,"  he  added 
insinuatingly,  "  and  "  -— 

"  Not  for  her  —  not  for  her,"  interrupted 
McEanstry.  "I  reckon  thar's  more  whar 
that  cam  from  I  Ye  needn't  fear  but  that 
she  kin  keep  up  that  gait  ez  long  ez  Hiram 
McKinstiy  hez  the  runnin'  of  her." 

Mr.  Ford  gazed  hopelessly  at  the  hideous 
ranch  in  the  distance,  at  the  sky,  and  the 
trail  before  him ;  then  his  glance  fell  upon 
the  hand  still  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he 
struggled  with  a  final  efiEort.  "  At  another 
time  I  'd  like  to  have  a  long  talk  with  yoo 
about  your  daughter,  Mr.  MoEinstKy." 
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''Talk  on/'  said  MoKinstiy,  pnttiiig  Ids 
wounded  hand  throogli  the  master's  arm. 
''  I  admire  to  hear  you.  You  're  that  kam, 
it  does  me  good." 

Nevertheless  the  master  was  oonsoions  that 
his  own  arm  was  soarcely  as  firm  as  his  oom- 
panion's.  It  was  however  useless  to  draw 
back  now,  and  with  as  much  tact  as  he  oould 
command  he  relieved  his  mind  of  its  purpose. 
Addressing  the  obtruding  bandage  before 
him,  he  dwelt  upon  Cressy's  previous  attitude 
in  the  school,  the  danger  of  aay  relapse,  the 
necessity  of  her  having  a  more  elearly  defined 
positaon  as  a  scholar,  and  even  the  advisabil- 
iiy  of  her  being  transferred  to  a  more  ad« 
vanoed  school  with  a  more  mature  teacher 
oi  her  own  sex.  ^  This  is  what  I  wished  to 
say  to  Mrs.  McKinstry  to-day,"  he  concluded, 
^  bnt  she  referred  me  to  you." 

^  In  course,  in  course,"  said  McKinstry, 
nodding  complacently.  ''  She 's  a  good  wo- 
man in  and  around  the  ranch,  and  in  any 
doin's  o'  this  kind,"  he  lightly  waved  his 
wounded  arm  in  the  air, ''  there  ain't  a  bet- 
ter, tho'  I  say  it.  She  was  Bhur  Bawlins' 
darter ;  she  and  her  brother  Clay  bein'  the 
only  ones  that  kem  out  safearter  their  twenly 
years'  fight  with  the  McEntees  in  West 
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KaiBtock.  But  she  don't  miderataiid  gals 
ez  yon  and  me  do.  Not  that  I  'm  much,  ea 
I  orter  be  more  kam.  And  the  old  woman 
jest  sized  the  hull  thing  when  she  said  she 
hadn't  anj  hand  in  Cressy's  engagement. 
No  more  she  had  I  And  ez  far  ez  that  goes, 
no  more  did  me,  nor  Seth  Davis,  nor  Cressy/' 
He  paused,  and  lifting  his  heavy-lidded  eyes 
to  the  master  for  the  second  time,  said  re- 
flectively, ^  Ye  must  n't  mind  my  tellin'  ye 
-^  ez  betwixt  man  and  man  —  that  the  one 
ez  is  most  responsible  for  the  makin'  and 
breakin'  o'  that  engagement  is  you  /  " 

**  Me  I "  said  the  master  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment. 

^  You  I "  repeated  MoKinstry  quietly,  re- 
installing the  hand  Ford  had  attempted  to 
withdraw.  ^^  I  ain't  sayin'  ye  either  know'd 
it  or  kalkilated  on  it.  But  it  war  so.  £f 
ye  'd  hark  to  me,  and  meander  on  a  little, 
I  'U  tell  ye  how  it  war.  I  don't  mind  walkin' 
a  piece  your  way,  for  if  we  go  towards  the 
ranch,  and  the  hounds  see  me,  they'll  set 
up  a  racket  and  bring  out  the  old  woman, 
and  then  good-by  to  any  oonfidential  talk 
betwixt  you  and  me.  And  I  'm,  somehow, 
kammer  out  yer." 

He  moved  slowly  down  the  trail,  still 
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holding  Ford's  arm  confidentially,  although, 
owing  to  his  large  protecting  manner,  he 
seined  to  ofiEer  a  ridiculous  suggestion  of 
supporting  him  with  his  wounded  member. 

**When  you  first  kem  to  Injin  Spring/' 
he  began,  **  Seth  and  Creesy  was  goin'  to 
school,  boy  and  girl  like,  and  nothin'  more. 
They  'd  known  each  other  from  babies  —  the 
Davises  bein*  our  neighbors  in  Kaintuck, 
and  emigraten'  with  us  from  St.  Joe.  Seth 
mout  hey  cottoned  to  Cress,  and  Cress  to 
him,  in  course  o*  time,  and  there  was  n't  any- 
thin'  betwixt  the  families  to  hev  kept  'em 
from  marryin'  when  they  wanted.  But  there 
never  war  any  words  passed,  and  no  engage* 
ment." 

"But,"  interrupted  Ford  hastily,  "my 
pr^ecessor,  Mr.  Martin,  distinctiy  told  me 
tiiat  there  was,  and  that  it  was  with  your 
permission." 

"  That 's  only  because  you  noticed  suthin' 
the  first  day  you  looked  over  the  school  with 
Martin.  *  Dad,'  sez  Cress  to  me,  ^  that  new 
teacher  's  very  peart ;  and  he 's  that  keen 
about  noticin'  me  and  Seth  that  I  reckon 
you'd  better  giv  out  that  we're  engaged.' 
*  But  are  you  ? '  sez  I.  *  It  '11  come  to  that 
in  the  end,'  sez  Cress,  *and  if  that  yer  teacher 
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lies  oome  here  with  Northern  ideas  o'  society, 
it  'b  just  ez  well  to  let  him  see  Injin  Spring 
ain't  entirely  in  the  woods  about  them  things 
either.'  So  I  agreed,  and  Martin  told  you 
it  was  all  right ;  Cress  and  Seth  was  an  en- 
gaged  couple,  and  yon  was  to  take  no  notice. 
And  then  you  nps  and  objects  to  the  hull 
thing,  and  allows  that  ooortin'  in  school, 
even  among  engaged  pupils,  ain't  proper." 

The  master  turned  his  eyes  wiUi  some  un- 
easiness to  the  &ce  of  Cressy's  fother.  It 
was  heavy  but  impassive. 

**  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you,  now  that  it 's 
over,  what  happened.  The  trouble  with  me, 
Mr.  Ford,  is  —  I  ain't  kami  and  you  air, 
and  that 's  what  got  me.  For  when  I  heard 
what  you  'd  said,  I  got  on  that  mustang  and 
started  for  the  school-house  to  clean  you  out 
and  giv'  you  five  minutes  to  leave  Injin 
Spring.  I  don't  know  ez  you  remember  that 
day.  I'd  kalkilated  my  time  so  ez  to  ketch 
ye  oomin'  out  o'  school,  but  I  was  too  airly. 
I  hung  around  out  o'  sight,  and  then  hitched 
my  boss  to  a  buckeye  and  peeped  inter  the 
winder  to  hev  a  good  look  at  ye.  It  was 
very  quiet  and  kam.  There  was  squirrels 
over  the  roof,  yellow-jackets  and  bees  droniu' 
away,  and  kinder  sleeping-like  all  around  in 
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the  air,  aad  jay-birds  twitterm'  in  the  ehul- 
gles,  and  they  never  minded  me.  You  were 
movin*  up  and  down  among  them  little  gak 
and  boys,  liftin*  up  their  heads  and  talkin' 
to  'em  softly  and  quiet  like«  ez  if  you  was 
one  of  them  yourself.  And  they  looked 
oootented  and  kam»  And  onot  —  I  don't 
know  if  you  remember  it — you  kem  dose 
up  to  the  wiiider  with  your  hands  behind 
you,  and  looked  out  so  kam  and  quiet  and 
so  far  off,  ez  if  everybody  else  outside  the 
school  was  miles  away  from  you.  It  kem  to 
ine  then  that  I  'd  given  a  heap  to  hev  had 
the  old  woman  see  you  thar.  It  kem  to  ma, 
Mr.  Ford,  that  there  was  n't  any  plaoe  for  me 
thar ;  and  it  kem  to  me,  too  —  and  a  little 
rough  like  —  that  mebbee  there  wasn't  any 
place  there  for  my  Cress  either  I  So  I  rode 
away  without  disturbia'  you  nor  the  birds 
nor  tihe  squirrels.  TaUdn'  with  Cress  that 
night,  she  said  osb  how  it  was  a  fair  sample 
of  what  happened  every  day,  and  that  you  'd 
always  treated  her  fair  like  the  otliMis.  So 
she  allowed  that  she  'd  90  down  to  Sacra 
mento,  and  get  some  thmgs  agin  her  and 
Seth  bein'  married  next  month,  and  she 
reckoned  she  would  n't  trouUe  you  nor  the 
echool   agin.    Hark  till    I've   done,   Mr. 
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Ford/'  he  continued,  as  the  yonng  man 
made  a  slight  movement  of  deprecation. 
^  Well,  I  a^^eed.  But  arter  she  got  to  Sac- 
ramento and  bought  some  fancy  fixin's,  she 
wrote  to  me  and  sez  es  how  she  'd  been 
thinkin*  the  hull  thing  over,  and  she  reck- 
oned that  she  and  Seth  were  too  young  to 
marry,  and  the  engagement  had  better  be 
brdce.    And  I  broke  it  for  heft.** 

^^But  how? '^  asked  the  bewiMered  mas- 
ter. 

^  Gin'rally  with  tiiis  gun,"  relumed  Me- 
Kinstry  with  slow  gravity,  indicating  the 
rifle  he  was  carrying,  ^*  for  I  ain't  kam.  I 
let  on  to  Seth's  father  that  if  I  ey&t  found 
Seth  and  Cressy  togetiier  again,  I  'd  shoot 
him.  It  made  a  sort  o'  coolness  betwixt  the 
families,  and  hes  given  some  comfort  to 
them  low-down  Harrisons;  but  even  the  law, 
I  reckon,  recognises  a  Other's  rights.  And 
es  Cress  sez,  now  cz  Seth 's  out  o'  the  way, 
thar  ain't  no  reason  why  she  can't  go  back 
to  school  and  tfinish  her  eddicalion.  And 
I  reckoned  she  was  right.  And  we  both 
agreed  that  ez  she  'd  left  school  to  git  them 
store  clothes,  it  was  only  fair  that  she  'd  give 
the  school  the  benefit  of  'em." 

The  case  seemed  more  hopeless  than  ever. 
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The  master  knew  that  the  man  beside  him 
might  hardly  prove  as  lenient  to  a  second 
objection  at  his  hand.  But  that  very  rea* 
son,  perhaps,  impelled  him,  now  that  he  knew 
his  danger,  to  consider  it  more  strongly  as  a 
duly,  and  his  pride  revolted  from  a  possible 
tiireat  underlying  McKinstry's  confidences. 
Nevertheless  he  began  gently : 

*^  But  you  are  quite  sure  you  won't  regret 
that  you  didn't  avail  yourself  of  this  broken 
engagement,  and  your  daughter's  outfit  —  to 
send  her  to  some  larger  boarding-school  in 
Sacramento  or  San  Francisco?  Don't  you 
think  she  may  find  it  dull,  and  soon  tire  of 
the  company  of  mere  children  when  she  has 
already  known  the  excitement  of  "  —  he  was 
about  to  say  ^^  a  lover,"  but  checked  himself, 
and  added,  ^^  a  young  girl's  freedom  ?  " 

^  Mr.  Ford,"  returned  McKinstry,  with 
the  slow  and  fatuous  misconception  of  a  one- 
ideaed  man,  ^when  I  said  just  now  that, 
lookin'  inter  that  kam,  peaceful  school  of 
yours,  I  didn't  find  a  place  for  Cress,  it 
war  n't  because  I  did  n't  think  she  aughter 
hev  a  place  thar.  Thar  was  that  thar  wot 
she  never  had  ez  a  little  girl  with  me  and 
the  old  woman,  and  that  she  could  n't  find 
«.  a  gtownd  up  girl  in  any  boarding-school 
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—  the  home  6f  a  chfld;  that  kind  o'  inno- 
cent foolishness  that  I  sometimes  reckon 
must  hev  slipped  outer  our  emigrant  wagon 
comin'  across  the  plains,  or  got  left  Behind 
at  St  Joe.  She  was  a  grownd  girl  fit  to 
marry  afore  she  was  a  child.  She  had 
young  fellers  a-sparkin'  her  afore  she  ever 
played  with  'em  et  boy  and  girL  I  don't 
mind  tellin'  you  that  it  wer  n't  in  the  natui^ 
of  Blair  Bawlins'  darter  to  teach  her  own 
darter  any  better,  for  all  she's  been  li 
mighty  help  to  me.  So  if  it 's  all  the  same 
to  you,  Mr.  Ford,  we  woii't  talk  about  a 
grownd  up  School;  I'd  leather  Cress  be  a 
little  girl  again  among  them  other  children. 
I  should  be  a  pbwerful  nght  more  kam  if  I 
knowed  that  when  I  was  away  huntin'  stock 
or  figfatin'  stakes  with  Aem  Harrisons,  that 
she  was  a  settin*  there  widi  tiiem  and  the 
birds  and  the  bees,  and  listenin'  to  them  and 
to  you.  Mebbee  there's  been  a  little  too 
many  scrimmages  goin*  on  round  the  ranch 
sence  she 's  been  a  child ;  mebbee  she  orter 
know  suihin'  more  of  a  man  than  a  feller 
who  sparks  her  and  fights  for  her.** 

The  master  was  silent.    Had  this  dull, 
narrow-minded  partisan  stumbled  upon  a 
that  had  never  dawned  upon  his  own 
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broads  oomprehen&ian  ?  Had  this  selfish 
BstTage  and  literally  led- handed  frontier 
brawler  been  moved  by  some  dumb  instinct 
o£  tiie  power  of  gentleness  to  understand  hia 
danghter*s  needs  better  than  he  ?  For  a  mo- 
ment he  was  staggered*  Then  he  thought  of 
Cressy's  later  flirtations  with  Joe  Masters, 
and  her  concealment  of  their  meeting  from 
her  mother.  Had  she  deceived  her  father 
also?  Or  was  not  the  father  deceiving  him 
with  this  alternate  suggestion  of  threat  and 
of  kindliness — of  power  and  weakness. 
He  had  heard  of  this  cmd  phase  of  South- 
western cunning  before.  With  the  feeble 
sophistiy  of  the  cynic  he  mistrusted  the 
good  his  scepticism  could  not  understand. 
Howbeit,  glancing  sideways  at  the  slumber- 
ing savagery  of  the  man  beside  him,  and  his 
wounded  hand,  he  did  not  care  to  show  his 
lack  of  confidence.  He  contented  himself 
with  that  equally  feeble  resource  of  weak 
humanity  in  such  cases  —  good-natured  in- 
difference. ^  All  right,"  he  said  carelessly ; 
^  1 11  see  what  can  be  done.  But  are  you 
quite  sure  you  are  fit  to  go  home  alone? 
Shall  I  accompany  you?"  As  McKinstry 
waived  the  suggestion  with  a  gesture,  he 
added  lightly,  as  if  to  conclude  the  intep^ 
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view,  ^'  1 11  report  progress  to  70a  from  time 
to  time,  if  jou  like." 

^^To  fTie,"  emphasized  McKinstry;  ^*not 
over  ihar^^^  indicating  the  ranch.  ^'But 
perhaps  you  would  n*t  mind  my  ridin'  by 
and  lookin'  in  at  the  school-room  winder  onct 
in  a  while  ?  Ah  —  you  wovld^^^  he  added, 
with  the  first  deepening  of  color  he  had 
shown.     **  Well,  never  mind." 

^*You  see  it  might  distract  the  children 
from  their  lessons,"  explained  the  master 
gently,  who  had  however  contemplated  with 
some  concern  the  infinite  delight  which  a 
glimpse  of  McKinstry's  fiery  and  fatuous 
face  at  the  window  would  awaken  in  Johnny 
Filgee's  infant  breast. 

*^  Well,  no  matter  I  "  returned  McEonstry 
slowly.  ^*Ye  don't  keer,  I  s'pose,  to  come 
over  to  the  hotel  and  take  suthin'?  A  julep 
or  a  smash  ?  " 

*^  I  should  n't  think  of  keeping  you  a  mo- 
ment longer  from  Mrs.  McKinstry,"  said 
the  master,  looking  at  his  companion's 
wounded  hand*  ^  Thank  you  all  the  same, 
Good-by." 

They  shook  hands,  McEanstry  transfer- 
ring his  rifle  to  the  hollow  of  his  elbow 
to  offer  his  unwounded  left.     The  mast^ 
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watehed  him  alowlj  resume  his  wtsy  towards 
the  ranch.  Then  with  a  half  uneasy  and 
half  pleasurable  sense  that  he  had  taken 
some  step  whose  oonsequenoes  were  more 
important  than  he  would  at  present  under- 
stand)  he  turned  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  school-house.  He  was  so  preoccupied 
that  it  was  not  until  he  had  nearly  reached 
it  that  he  remembered  Uncle  Ben.  With 
an  odd  recollection  of  McKinstry's  previous 
performance,  he  approached  the  school  from 
the  thicket  in  the  rear  and  slipped  noise- 
lessly to  the  open  window  with  the  inten- 
tion of  looking  in.  But  the  school-house, 
far  from  exhibiting  that  ^^  kam  "  and  studi- 
ous abstraction  which  had  so  touched  the 
savage  bieast  of  MoKinstry,  was  filled  with 
the  accents  of  youthful  and  unrestrained 
vituperation.  The  voice  of  Bupert  Filgee 
came  sharply  to  the  master^s  astonished 
ears. 

^  You  needn't  try  to  play  off  Dobell  or 
Mitchell  on  me — you  hear  I  Much  you 
know  of  either,  don't  you?  Look  |it  that 
copy.  If  Johnny  couldn't  do  better  than 
that,  I  'd  lick  him.  Of  course  it 's  the  pen 
—-it  ain't  your  stodgy  fingers  —  oh,  nol 
P'r'aps  you'd  like  to  hev  a  few  more  boxes 
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o*  quillB  and  gold  penB  md  GiUott's  best 
thrown  in,  for  two  bits  a  lesson?  I  tell  jou 
wbatl  I'll  throw  up  the  contract  in  an- 
other minitl  There  goes  another  quill 
busted  I  Look  here,  what  you  want  ain't  a 
pen,  but  a  clothes -pin  and  a  split  nail  I 
That  '11  about  jibe  with  your  dilikit  gait" 

The  nuuiter.at  onee  stepped  to  th0  window 
and,  unobserved,  took  a  quick  survey  of  the 
interior.  Following  some  ingenious  idea  of 
his  own  regardilkg  fitness,  the  beautiful 
FUgee  had  induced  Und^  Ben  to  seat  him- 
sell  on  the  floor  before  one  of  the  smallest 
desks,  presumably  his  brother's,  in  an  atti« 
tnde  which,  while  it  certainly  gave  him  pon- 
siderabls  elbow-room  for  those  contortions 
common  to  immature  penmanship,  offered 
his  youthful  iiistructor  a  superior  eminence, 
from  which  be  hovered,  occasionally  swoop- 
ing down  upon  his  grown-up  pupil  like  a 
mischievous  but  graceful  jay.  But  Mr. 
Ford's  most  distinct  impression  was  that, 
far  from  resenting  the  derogatory  position 
and  the  abuse  that  acoompajiied  it.  Uncle 
Ben  not  only  beamed  upon  his  persecutor 
with  unqudnobstbla  good  humor,  but  with 
undisguised  a4mi?atipn,  and  shpwed  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  accept  his  proposed 
resignation. 
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^^60  slow,  Boop,'*  he  said  cheerfully* 
^  You  was  onct  a  boy  yourself.  Nat'rally  I 
kalkilate  to  stand  all  the  damages.  You  Ve 
got  ter  waste  some  powder  over  a  blast  like 
this  yer,  way  down  to  the  bed  rock.  Next 
time  I  '11  bring  my  own  pens." 

^  Do.  Some  from  the  Dobell  school  you 
uster  go  to/'  suggested  the  darkly  ironical 
Bupert  *^  They  was  iron-dad  injin-^rubberi 
war  n't  they  ?  " 

^'  Never  you  mind  wot  they  were,"  said 
Unde  Ben  good  -  humoredly.  **Look  at 
that  string  of  ^C's'  in  that  line.  There's 
nothing  mean  about  them.** 

He  put  his  pen  between  his  teeth,  raised 
himself  slowly  on  his  legs,  and  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  from  the  severe  perspec- 
tive of  six  feet,  giized  admiringly  down 
upon  his  work.  Bupert,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  his  back  to  the  window, 
cynically  assisted  at  the  inspection. 

^'  Wot 's  that  sick  worm  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page?  "  he  asked. 

'^Wot  might  you  think  it  wos?"  said 
Uncle  Ben  beamingly. 

^  Looks  like  one  o'  them  snake  roots  you 
dig  up  with  a  little  mud  stuck  to  it,"  re- 
turned Bupert  critically. 
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They  both  stood  looking  at  it  with  their 
beads  very  moch  on  one  side.  ^'  It  ain*t  so 
bad  as  the  rest  you  Ve  done.  It  might  be 
yoor  name.  That  ez,  it  don't  look  like  any- 
thin'  else/'  suggested  Rupert,  struck  with  a 
new  idea  that  it  was  perhaps  more  profes- 
sional occasionally  to  encourage  his  pupil* 
'^Tou  might  get  on  in  course  o'  time.  But 
what  are  you  doin'  all  this  for  ?  "  he  asked 
suddenly. 

"  Doin*  what?  *• 

^This  yer  comin*  to  school  when  you 
un't  sent,  and  you  ain't  got  no  call  to  go  — 
you,  a  grown-up  man ! " 

The  color  deepened  in  Uncle  B^'s  face 
to  the  back  of  his  ears.  *^  Wot  would  you 
giy'  to  know,  Roop?  S'pose  I  reckoned 
some  day  to  make  a  strike  and  sorter  drop 
inter  saciety  easy  —  eh  ?  S'pose  I  wanted 
to  be  ready  to  keep  up  my  end  with  the 
other  fellers,  when  the  time  kem  ?  To  be 
able  to  sling  po'try  and  read  novels  and 
sich  — eh?'' 

An  expression  of  infinite  and  unutterable 
scorn  dawned  in  the  ejres  of  Rupert  ^  You 
do  ?  Well,'*  he  repeated  with  slow  and  cut- 
ting deliberation,  ^  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  're 
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oomin*  here  for,  and  the  only  thing  that 
makes  you  oom^ !  '* 

**What?" 

"It's  — some  — girl!*' 

Unole  Ben  broke  into  a  boisterous  laugh 
tiiat  made  the  roof  shake,  stamping  about 
and  slapping  his  legs  till  the  crazy  floor 
tremUed.  But  at  that  moment  the  master 
stepped  to  the  porch  and  made  a  quiet  but 
discomposing  entrance; 
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The  return  of  Miss  Cressida  McKinstry 
to  Indian  Spring  and  her  interrupted  stud- 
ies was  an  eyent  whose  effects  were  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  sohooL  The  broken 
engagement  itself  seemed  of  little  moment 
in  the  general  estimation  compared  to  her 
resumption  of  her  old  footing  as  a  scholar. 
A  few  ill-natured  elders  of  her  own  sex,  and 
naturally  exempt  from  the  discriminating 
retort  of  Mr.  McEinstry's  ^^  shot-gun,"  al- 
leged that  the  Seminary  at  Sacramento  had 
declined  to  receive  her,  but  the  majority  ac- 
cepted her  return  with  local  pride  as  a  prac- 
tical compliment  to  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  Indian  Spring.  The  Tuolumne 
*^  Star/'  with  a  breadth  and  eloquence 
touchingly  disproportionate  to  its  actual 
Bke  and  quaKty  of  type  and  paper,  referred 
to  the  {X)ssible  '^  growth  of  a  grove  of  Aca- 
demus  at  Indian  Spring,  under  whose  dois- 
tered  boughs  future  sages  and  statesmen 
were  now  meditating,''  in  a  way  that  made 
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the  master  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
For  some  days  the  trail  between  the  Mo- 
Kinstrys'  ranch  and  the  school-house  was 
lightly  patrolled  by  reliefs  of  susceptible 
young  men,  to  whom  the  enfranchised  Cres- 
sida,  relieved  from  the  dangerous  supervi- 
sion of  the  Davis-McKinstry  clique,  was  an 
object  of  ambitious  admiration.  The  young 
girl  herself,  who,  in  spite  of  the  master's 
annoyance,  seemed  to  be  following  some 
conscientious  duty  in  consecutively  arraying 
herself  in  the  different  dresses  she  had 
bought,  however  she  may  have  tantalized 
her  admirers  by  this  revelation  of  bridal 
finery,  did  not  venture  to  bring  them  near 
the  limits  of  the  play-ground.  It  struck  the 
master  with  some  surprise  that  Indian  Spring 
did  not  seem  to  trouble  itself  in  regard  to 
his  own  privileged  relations  with  its  rustic 
enchantress;  the  young  men  clearly  were 
not  jealous  of  him ;  no  matron  had  sug- 
gested any  indecorum  in  a  young  girl  of 
Cressy's  years  and  antecedents  being  in- 
trusted to  the  teachings  of  a  young  man 
scarcely,  her  senior.  Notwithstanding  the 
attitude  which  Mr.  Ford  had  been  pleased 
to  assume  towards  her,  this  implied  compli- 
ment to  his  supposed  monastic  vocations  af- 
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f ected  him  almost  as  UDOomfortablj  as  the 
^Star's'*  extravagant  eulogium.  He  was 
obliged  to  recall  certain  foolish  experienoes 
of  his  own  to  enable  him  to  rise  soperior  to 
this  presomption  of  his  asceticism. 

In  pursuance  of  his  promise  to  MoKin- 
strj,  he  had  procured  a  few  elementary 
books  of  study  suitable  to  Gressy^s  new  posi- 
tion, without,  however,  taking  her  out  of  the 
smaller  classes  or  the  discipline  of  the  schooL 
In  a  few  weeks  he  was  enabled  to  further 
improve  her  attf  tude  by  making  her  a  ^^  mon- 
itor'* over  the  smaller  girls,  thereby  divid- 
ing certain  functions  with  Rupert  Filgee, 
whose  ministrations  to  the  deceitful  and 
^  silly''  sex  had  been  characterized  by  per* 
haps  more  vigilant  scorn  and  disparagement 
than  was  necessary.  Gressy  had  accepted  it 
as  she  had  accepted  her  new  studies,  with  an 
indolent  good-humor,  and  at  times  a  frankly 
supreme  ignorance  of  their  abstract  or  moral 
purpose  that  was  discouraging.  ^^  What 's 
the  good  of  that?"  she  would  ask,  lifting 
her  eyes  abruptly  to  the  master.  Mr.  Ford, 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  her  look,  which 
always,  sooner  or  later,  frankly  confessed  it- 
self an  excuse  for  a  perfectly  irrelevant  ex- 
amination of  his  features  in  detail,  would 
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end  in  giving  ber  some  Beretely  pnUstical 
answer.  Yet,  if  the  subject  appealed  to  any 
partioi4ar  idioByncrasj  of  her  own,  sbe  wotdd 
speedily  master  the  study.  A  passing  pre- 
dilection for  botany  was  provoked  by  a  single 
incident  The  master  deeming  this  study  a 
harmless  young-lady-like  occupation,  had  one 
day  introduced  the  topic  at  recess,  and  was 
met  by  the  usual  answer.  ^  But  suppose,'' 
he  continued  artfully,  ^^  somebody  sent  you 
anonymously  some  flowers.'' 

^^  Her  bo  !  "  suggested  Johnny  Filgee 
hoarsely,  with  bold  bad  recklessness.  Ignor- 
ing the  remark  and  the  kick  with  which  Ru- 
pert had  resented  it  on  the  person  of  his 
brother,  the  master  continued: 

*'  And  if  you  could  n't  find  out  who  sent 
them,  you  would  want  at  least  to  know  what 
they  were  and  where  they  grew." 

*^Ef  they  grew  anywhere  'bout  yer  we 
could  tell  her  that,"  said  a  chorus  of  small 
voices. 

The  master  hesitated.  He  was  conscious 
of  being  on  delicate  ground.  He  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  dozen  pairs  of  little  keen  eyes 
from  whom  Nature  had  never  yet  succeeded 
in  hiding  her  secrets  —  eyes  that  had  waited 
for  and  knew  the  coming  up  of  the  earliest 
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lowisrs;  Utile  fingers  that  had  neiwr  tamed 
the  pages  of  a  text-book,  bat  ki|ew  irh^ce  to 
scrape  away  the  dead  lea^ws  above  the  first 
anemone,  or  had  groped  painfttUy  anxu^the 
Kfaless  branches  in  £orgott«i  hoUoinn  for  the 
diy  dog-rose ;  unguided  little  feet  that  had  u^ 
stinotively  made  their  way  to  remote  sooth* 
em  slopes  for  the  &nt'maripo8as^  or  had  un* 
erringly  threaded  the  he^e-hidden  baiiks  of 
the  riyer  for  fl6weiMle»Iuoe.  ConTinced  that 
he  conld  not  hold  his  own  on  their  level,  he 
shamelessly  straek  at  once  above  it. 

'^  Suppose  that  one  of  those  flowers,'*  he 
continued,  ^'was  not  like  the  rest;  that  its 
stalks  and  leaves,  instead  of  being  g^teen  and 
soft,  were  white  and  stringy  lUce  flannel  as 
if  to  protect  it  from  cold,  wouldn't  it  be  nioe 
to  be  able  to  say  at  once  that  it  had  lived 
only  in  the  snow^  and  that  some  one  must 
have  gone  all  tiiat  way  np  there  above  the 
snow  line  to  pick  it  ?  "  The  children,  taken 
aback  by  this  unfair  introduction  of  a  floral 
stranger,  were  silent.  Cressy  thoughtfully 
accepted  botany  on  those  possibilities..  A 
week  later  she  laid  on  the  master's  desk  % 
limp-lookii^  plant  with  a  stalk  like  heavy 
frayed  worsted  yam.  ^^  It  ain't  much  to 
look  at  after  all,  is  it?"  she  said.   «« I  reekon 
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I  oonld  oat  a  better  one  with  BOissors  outer 
an  old  doth  jacket  of  mine/' 

^  And  you  found  it  here?  '*  asked  the  mas- 
ter in  snrprise. 

^  I  got  Masters  to  look  for  it  when  he  was 
on  the  Summit.  I  described  it  to  him.  I 
did  n*t  allow  he  had  the  gumption  to  get  it. 
But  he  did." 

Although  botany  languished  slightly  after 
this  vicarious  effort,  it  kept  Cressy  in  fresh 
bouquets,  and  extending  its  gentle  influence 
to  her  friends  and  acquaintances  became 
slightly  confounded  with  horticulture,  led  to 
the  planting  of  one  or  two  gardens,  and  was 
accepted  in  school  as  an  implied  concession 
to  berries,  apples,  and  nuts.  In  reading  and 
writing  Cressy  greatly  improved,  with  a 
marked  decrease  in  grammatical  solecisms, 
although  she  still  retained  certain  character- 
istic words,  and  always  her  own  slow  South- 
western, half  musical  intonation.  This 
languid  deliberation  was  particularly  notice- 
able in  her  reading  aloud,  and  gave  the  stud- 
ied and  measured  rhetoric  a  charm  of  which 
her  careless  colloquial  speech  was  incapable. 
Even  the  ^^  Fifth  Reader,''  with  its  imposbg 
passages  from  the  English  classics  carefully 
selected  with  a  view  of  paralyzing  small, 
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hestteting,  or  hurried  Toioes,  in  Cressy's 
handa  became  no  longer  an  unintelligible  in* 
cantation.  She  had  quietly  mastered  the 
difficulties  of  pronunciation  by  some  in- 
sfcinctiTe  sense  of  €iq>hony  if  not  of  compre- 
hension. The  master  with  his  eyes  dosed 
hardly  recognized  his  pupiL  Whether  or 
not  she  understood  what  she  read  he  hesi- 
tated to  inquire ;  no  doubt,  as  with  her  other 
studies,  she  knew  what  attracted  her.  Ru- 
pert I>llgee,  a  sympathetic  if  not  always  a 
correct  reader,  who  boldly  took  four  and  five 
syllabled  fences  flying  only  to  come  to  g^ef 
perhaps  in  the  ditch  of  some  rhetorical  pause 
beyond,  alone  expressed  his  scorn  of  her 
performance.  Octavia  Dean,  torn  between 
her  hi^ieless  affection  for  this  beautiful  but 
inaccessible  boy,  and  her  soul-friendship  for 
this  bigger  but  many-frocked  girl,  studied 
the  master*s  face  with  watchful  anxiety. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Hiram  McKin- 
stry  was,  in  the  intervals  of  stake -driving 
and  stock -hunting,  heavily  contented  with 
this  latest  evidence  of  his  daughter's  pro- 
gress. He  even  intimated  to  the  master  that 
her  reading  being  an  accomplishment  that 
could  be  exercised  at  home  was  conducive  to 
that  *^kam''  in  which  he  was  so  deficient.  It 
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^m»  also  rvpnprad  Hha^t  OrwyV  oral  i^der- 
iQg  of  Addbon'f  **  ]^9fleotioii9  iii  Westmui^ 
8t0r  Abbey"  and  Burke's  *^ Indictoient  of 
Warren  Hastings/Vbad  b|D|failed  him  we 
evening  from  in^proving  gn  opportomty  to 
*^  ping  "  one  of  Harrison's  bou^clar7  ^^  raid- 
er»." 

The  master  shirred  in  Oresiqr's  glory  in  the 
public  eye*  3at  altboi^gh  Mrs.  MoKin^try 
did  not  m^te^rially  ohimige  b^M  i^ttitudQ  of 
^lerant  goo^'^Atove  towards  hinii  h^  was 
pi^nfolly  copsoiQqfi  thi^t  9b^  Ipot^e^  oppa  bor 
dai^ht^'s  studies  and  her  hnibsmd's  inter- 
ests ill  them  as  a  wef^top^ess  that  niig^t.  io 
oourse  of  time  produce  infirmity  of  bomioi- 
dal  purpose  and  become  enervaiiAg  of  eye 
and  trigger-finger*  And  wheu  Mr.  J^ji^Ui- 
stiy  got  himself  appointed  as  school-tnis^ 
tee,  and  was  thereby  oUig^  to  mingle  with 
certain  Eastern  settlers,  <—  colleagues  on 
ike  Board,  —  t)iis  possibly  weakeuLpg  of  tbo 
old  sharply  drawn  sectional  line  between 
*^ Yanks"  and  themselves  gave  her  grave 
doubts  of  Hiram's  physical  stl^ni^l^ 

**'  The  old  man's  worrits  hev  sorter  shook 
out  ^  little  of  his  sand,"  she  had  e^iplained* 
On  those  evenings  when  he  attended  the 
Board,  she    sought    higher  consolation  in 
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Chfurph,  in  who^e  ezeroiaes  h^  Nprtbem 
and  Easl^ffn  peighboi^  thinly  disguised  a^ 
^Baal"  and  ^^Astarol^''  were  generally 
OYeHbiown  gild  tteif  templep  in^de  deso* 
late. 

If  Vn^^  Ben'e  pr^ig?ef»  w|w  ^lawer,  i(  was 
no  )e89  satisfnotoiry.  Witibout  imagination 
a^d  even  witibcHit  ^tfbusiain^,  he.  kept  03^ 
with  a  dull  laborious  persistency.  Wlien 
the  in^ble  impiitienee  of  Bupcnrt  Filgee  at 
la0t  ffuecfinibed  to  the  obdiMrate  ^^^Yueis  of 
his  pupil,  the  master  hia^ie|f,  tppched  tgf 
UiK&.  S^n^d  pewipiring  forehead  and  per- 
plexed ^yelirpws,,  oft^^  demoted  Hk^  r^%  of 
the  afternoon  to  a  gentle  elucidation  of  tjbf^ 
mysteriee  h^jhx^  hi^i,  aetting  eopief  for  his 
heavy  ha^  or  even  guiding  it^th  his  ^wm 
like  a  ohild'st  aerofs  tb^  p^pe?.  At  timef 
tbe  appelling  uselessness  of  Uncl^  ^en's  en- 
de^vo]P8  r0mi|ided  hii^  of  Rupert's  tauinting 
charge.  Wafi  he  really  dpii^  this  from  a 
genuine  thirst  for  knowledge  ?  It  wa?  in- 
consistent with  all  thftt  Indian  Spring  knew 
of  his  antecedents  and  his  present  wil^it^ons ; 
he  wi^  a  ^inqple  mi^er  witho9t  seif^tiflp  or 
teghnioal  knowledge;  his  ahpeftdy  dight  ac- 
quaintaiioe  with  arithmetic  and  tihe  scrawl 
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that  served  for  his  signature  were  more  than 
stiffioient  for  his  needs.  Yet  it  was  with  this 
hitter  sign-manual  that  he  seemed  to  take 
infinite  pains:  The  master,  one  afternoon, 
thought  fit  to  correct  the  apparent  vanity  of 
this  performance. 

^  If  you  took  as  much  care  in  trying  to 
form  your  letters  according  to  copy,  you  'd 
do  better.  Your  signature  is  fair  enough  as 
it  is." 

"^  But  it  don't  look  right,  Mr.  Ford,"  said 
Uncle  Ben,  eying  it  distrustfully;  ** some- 
how it  ain't  all  there." 

**  Why,  certainly  it  is.  Look,DABNEY 
—  not  very  plain,  it 's  true,  but  there  are  all 
Uie  letters." 

''  That 's  just  it,  Mr.  Ford ;  them  ain't  all 
Uie  letters  that  orter  be  there.  I  've  allowed 
to  write  it  DABNEY  to  save  time  and 
ink,  but  it  orter  read  DAUBIGNY,'' 
said  Uncle  Ben,  with  painful  distinctness. 

'' But  that  spells  d'Aubigny  I " 

"  It  are." 

^  Is  that  your  name  ?  " 

"  I  reckon." 

The  master  looked  at  Uncle  Ben  doubt- 
fully. Was  this  only  another  form  of  the 
Dobell  illusion?  ^Was  your  father  a 
Frenchman  ?  "  he  asked  finadly. 
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Unole  Ben  paused  as  if  to  recall  the  tri* 
fling  circumstances  of  his  father's  nationals 
ity.    "No." 

"Your  grandfather?" 

"I  reckon  not  At  least  ye  couldn't 
prove  it  by  me." 

"  Was  your  father  or  grandfather  a  voy^ 
ageur  or  trapper,  or  Canadian  ?  " 

"They  were  from  Pike  County,  Mis- 
aoon. 

The  master  regarded  Undo  Ben  still  du- 
biously. "But  you  call  yourself  D^bney* 
What  makes  you  think  your  real  name  is 
d'Aubigny?" 

"  That 's  the  way  it  uster  be  writ  in  let- 
ters to  me  in  the  States.  Hold  on.  I'll 
show  ye."  He  deliberately  began  to  feel  in 
his  pockets,  finally  extracting  his  old  purse 
from  whidi  he  produced  a  crumpled  enve- 
lope, and  carefully  smoothing  it  out,  comr 
pared  it  with  his  signature. 

" Thar,  you  see.  It's  the  same  —  d'Au- 
bigny." 

The  master  hesitated.  After  all,  it  was 
not  impossible.  He  recalled  other  instances 
of  the  singfular  transformation  of  names  in 
the  Califomian  emigration.  Yet  he  could 
not   help    sa3ring,    "Then   you    concluded 
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d'Attbigny  was  a  better  naxqie  than  Dab- 
ney??' 

"  Do  yew  think  it 's  better  ?  *• 

*^  Women  might*  I  dare  say  your  wife 
would  prefer  to  be  ealled  Mrg.  d'AuUgny 
rather  than  Dabney." 

Tba  chance  shot  told.  Uncle  Ben  Bud* 
denly  flushed  to  his  ears. 

'a  didn't  think  o'  that/*  be  said  hur- 
riedly. *^I  had  another  idee.  I  reckoned 
that  on  the  matter  o*  holdin'  property  and 
passiu'  in  money  it  woidd  be  better  to  hev 
your  name  put  on  the  square,  and  to  sorter 
go  down  to  bed  rock  for  it,  eh  ?  If  I  wanted 
to  take  a  hand  in  them  lots  or  Ditch  shares, 
for  instance  -^  it  would  be  only  law  to  hey 
it  made  out  in  the  name  o*  d'Aubigny.'* 

Mr.  Ford  listened  with  a  certain  impatient 
contempt.  It  was  bad  enough  for  Uncle 
Ben  to  have  exposed  his  weakness  in  invent- 
ing fictions  about  his  early  education,  but  to 
invest  himself  now  with  a  contingenoy  of 
capital  for  the  sake  of  another  childish  van- 
ity, was  pitiable  as  it  was  preposterous. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  Hed  about 
his  school  experiences ;  it  was  barely  proba- 
ble that  his  name  was  really  d'Aubigny,  and 
it  was  quite  consistent  with  all  this  — « even 
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setting  apart  the  fact  thai  he  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  be  only  a  poor  miner — that 
he  should  lie  again.  Like  most  logical  rea- 
soners  Mr.  Ford  forgot  that  humanity  might 
be  illogical  and  inconsistent  without  being 
insincere*  He  turned  away  without  speak* 
ing  as  if  indicating  a  wish  to  heatr  no  moK«. 

^Some  o'  these  days,''  said  Unde  Ben^ 
with  dull  persistency,  ^^  1 11  tell  ye  suthen\" 

^*  I  'd  advise  you  just  now  to  drop  it  and 
stick  to  your  lessons,"  said  the  master 
sharply. 

''  That 's  so,'*  said  Unde  Ben  hurriedly^ 
hiding  himself  as  it  were  in  an  all-eneom'* 
passing  blush.  ^*In  course  lessons  first, 
boys,  that 's  the  motto."  He  again  took  up 
his  })en  and  assumed  his  old  laborious  atti* 
tude.  But  after  a  few  mottients  it  became 
evident  that  either  the  master's  curt  dismia* 
sal  of  his  subject  or  his  own  preoccupation 
with  it,  had  somewhat  unsettled  him.  He 
deaned  his  pen  obtrusively,  going  to  the 
window  for  a  better  light,  and  whistling 
from  time  to  time  with  a  demonstrative  care* 
lessness  and  a  depressii^  gayety.  He  once 
broke  into  a  murmuring,  meditative  chant  evv 
dentiy  referring  to  the  previous  oonversationt 
in  its  —  ^^  That 's  so-^  Yer  we  go --^liesfloni 
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tiie  first,  boys,  Yo,  heave  O/'  The  rollick- 
ing marine  character  of  this  refrain,  despite 
its  utter  incongmousness,  apparently  struck 
him  favorably,  for  he  repeated  it  softly, 
occasionally  glancing  behind  him  at  the 
master  who  was  coldly  absorbed  at  his  desk. 
Presently  he  arose,  carefully  put  his  books 
away,  symmetricaUy  piling  them  in  a  pyra- 
mid beside  Mr.  Ford's  motionless  elbow^ 
and  then  lifting  his  feet  with  high  but  gen- 
tib  steps  went  to  the  p^  where  his  coat  and 
hat  were  hanging.  As  he  was  about  to  put 
them  on  he  appeared  suddenly  struck  with 
a  sense  of  indecorousness  in  dressing  himself 
in  the  school,  and  taking  them  on  his  arm 
to  the  porch  resumed  them  outside.  Then 
saying,  *^  I  dean  disremembered  I  'd  got  to 
see  a  man.  So  long,  till  to-morrow,"  he  dis- 
appeared whistling  softly. 

The  old  woodland  hush  fell  back  upon  the 
school.  It  seemed  very  quiet  and  empty.  A 
faint  sense  of  remorse  stole  over  the  master. 
Yet  he  remembered  that  Uncle  Ben  had  ac- 
cepted without  reproach  and  as  a  good  joke 
much  more  direct  accusations  from  Rupert 
Filgee,  and  that  he  himself  had  acted  from 
a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  towards  the 
man.    But  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  to 
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inflict  pain  upon  a  fellow-mortal  for  his  own 
good  does  not  always  bring  perfect  serenity 
to  the  inflioter  —  possibly  because,  in  the  de- 
fective machinery  of  human  compensation, 
pain  is  the  only  quality  that  is  apt  to  appear 
in  the  illustration.  Mr.  Ford  felt  uncom- 
fortable, and  being  so,  was  naturally  vexed 
at  the  innocent  cause.  Why  should  Uncle 
Ben  be  offended  because  he  had  simply  de- 
clined to  follow  his  weak  fabrications  any 
further?  This  was  his  return  for  having 
tolerated  it  at  first  I  It  would  be  a  lesson 
to  him  hencefcnrth.  Nevertheless  he  got 
up  and  went  to  the  door.  The  figure  of  Un* 
de  Ben  was  already  indistinct  among  the 
leaves,  but  from  the  motion  of  his  shoulders 
he  seemed  to  be  still  stepping  high  and 
softly  as  if  not  yet  dear  of  insecure  and  en- 
gulfing ground. 

The  silence  still  continuing,  the  master 
began  mechanically  to  look  over  the  desks 
for  forgotten  or  mislaid  articles,  and  to  rear-, 
range  the  pupils'  books  and  copies.  A  few 
heartsease  gathered  by  the  devoted  Octavia 
Bean,  neatly  tied  with  a  black  thread  and 
regularly  left  in  the  inkstand  cavity  of  Bu- 
pert's  desk,  were  still  lying  <m  the  floor 
where  they  had  been  always  hurled  with 
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equal  regnlarity  by  thai  dMaiafnl  Adonis. 
Piddng  up  a  date  bom  under  a  bench,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  forgotten  car- 
toon on  the  reverse  side*  Mr.  Ford  at  once 
recognised  it  as  the  work  of  that  youthful 
but  eminent  dsoicaturist,  Johnny  Filgee. 
Broad  in  treatment,  comprehensive  in  sub- 
ject, liberal  in  detail  and  sUte-pencil — it 
represented  Uncle  Ben  lying  on  the  floor 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  tyrannized  over  by 
Rupert  Filgee  and  regarded  in  a  striking 
profile  of  two  features  by  Cressy  MoKinstry. 
The  daring  realism  of  introducing  the  names 
of  each  character  on  their  1^—*  perhaps 
ideally  enlarged  for  that  purpose  —  left  no 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Equally  daring  but 
no  less  effective  was  the  rendering  of  a  lim- 
ited but  dramatic  conversation  between  the 
parties  by  the  aid  of  emotional  balloons  at- 
tached to  their  mouths  like  a  visible  gulp 
bearing  the  respective  legends:  *^I  luv 
you,'*  "  O  my,"  and  *<  You  git  1  " 

The  master  was  for  a  moment  startled  at 
this  unlooked-for  but  graphic  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  Undo  Ben's  visits  to  the  school 
were  not  only  known  but  commented  upon. 
The  small  eyes  of  those  youthful  observers 
had  been  keener  than  his  d#n.    He  hiMl 
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again  been  stupidly  deceived,  in  spite  of  lus 
e£EoTt8.  Love,  albeit  deficient  in  features 
and  wearing  an  improperly  short  bell-shaped 
frook,  had  boldly  reentered  the  peaceful 
school,  and  disturbing  oomplications  on  ab- 
nonnal  legs  were  following  at  its  heels. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Whujb  tlus  simple  pastoral  life  was  cen- 
tred aroimd  the  sohool-liouse  in  the  clearing, 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  warning  pistol- 
shot  in  the  direction  of  the  Harrison-MoKin- 
stry  boundaries,  the  more  business  part  of 
Indian  Spring  was  overtaken  by  one  of  those 
spasms  of  enterprise  peculiar  to  all  Califor- 
nian  mining  settlements*  The  opening  of 
the  Eureka  Ditch  and  the  extension  of  stage- 
coach communication  from  Big  Bluff  were 
CTcnts  of  no  small  importance,  and  were 
celebrated  on  the  same  day*  The  double 
occasion  overtaxing  even  the  fluent  rhetoric 
of  the  editor  of  the  *^  Star  "  left  him  strug- 
gling in  the  metaphorical  difficulties  of  a 
Pactolian  Spring,  which  he  had  rashly  turned 
into  the  Ditch,  and  obliged  him  to  transfer 
the  onerous  duty  of  writing  the  editorial 
on  the  Big  Bluff  Extension  to  the  hands  of 
the  Honorable  Abner  Dean,  Assemblyman 
from  AngeFs.  The  loss  of  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Dean's  right  eye  in  an  early  pioneer 
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fracas  did  not  preyent  him  from  looking  into 
the  dim  vista  of  the  future  and  discovering 
with  that  single  unaided  optio  enough  to  fill 
three  colmnns  of  the  ^  Star."  ^  It  is  not  too 
extravagant  to  say/*  he  remarked  with 
charming  deprecation,  ^  that  Indian  Spring, 
through  its  own  perfectly  organized  system 
of  inland  transportation,  the  confluence  of 
its  North  Fork  with  the  Sacramento  Biver, 
and  their  combined  efflnence  into  the  illimi- 
table  Pacific,  is  thus  put  not  only  into  direct 
communication  with  far  Cathay  but  even  re- 
moter Antipodean  markets.  The  citizen  of 
Indian  Spring  taking  the  9  a.  M.  Pioneer 
Coach  and  arriving  at  Big  Bluff  at  2.40  is 
enabled  to  connect  with  the  through  express 
to  Saoramento  the  same  evening,  reaching 
San  Francisco  per  the  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  palatial  steamers  in  time  to  take 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamer  to  Yokohama  on 
the  following  day  at  8.80  P.  M.'*  Although 
no  citizen  of  Indian  Spring  appeared  to  avail 
himself  of  this  admirable  opportunity,  nor 
did  it  appear  at  all  likely  that  any  would, 
everybody  vaguely  felt  that  an  inestimable 
boon  lay  in  the  suggestion,  and  even  the 
master  professionally  intrusting  the  reading 
aloud  of  the  editorial  to  Bupert  Filgee  with 
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ulterior  designs  of  praotioe  in  the  proniinoi^ 
tion  of  five -syllable  words,  was  somewhat 
affeeted  by  it.  Johnny  Filgee  and  Jimmy 
Snyder  aooepting  it  as  a  mjrsterious  some- 
thing that  made  Desert  Islands  aooessible  at 
a  mo^nent's  notice  and  a  trifling  outlay,  were 
round-eyed  and  attentive.  And  the  eolmi- 
nating  infonnatbn  from  the  master  that  this 
«vent  would  be  commemorated  by  a  half-hol- 
iday, combined  to  make  the  occasion  as  ex- 
citing to  the  simfde  schooLhonse  in  the  clear- 
ing as  it  was  to  the  gilded  saloon  in  the  main 
street. 

And  so  the  momentous  day  arrived,  with 
its  two  new  coaches  from  Big  Bluff  contain- 
ing the  specnally  invited  sp«ikers<— always 
specially  invited  to  those  occasions,  and  yet 
strangely  enough  never  before  feeling  the 
extreme  *^ importance  and  privilege"  of  it 
as  they  did  then.  Then  there  were  the  firijig 
of  two  anvils,  the  strains  of  a  brass  band, 
the  hoisting  of  a  new  flag  on  the  libertyi-pole, 
and  later  the  ceremony  of  the  Ditch  opening, 
when  a  dbtinguished  speaker  in  a  most  un- 
workman-like  tall  hat,  black  frock  coat,  and 
white  cravat,  whidi  gave  him  the  general  air 
of  a  festive  grave-digger,  took  a  spade  from 
the  hands  of  tfli  apparently  hilarious  chief 
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mcmmer  and  threw  oat  the  first  eods*  There 
were  anvils,  brass  bands,  and  a  ^ooUation '' 
at  the  hoteL  But  everywhere  —  overriding 
the  most  extravagant  expeetation  and  dven 
the  laughter  it  provoked  *-  the  spirit  of  in- 
domitable youth  and  resistless  enterprise 
intozioated  the  air.  It  wuA  the  spirit  that 
had  made  Calif  omia  possible ;  that  had  sown 
a  thousand  such  ventures  broadcast  through 
its  wilderness ;  that  had  ^labled  the  sower 
to  stand  half -humorously  among  his  scant 
or  ruined  harvests  without  fear  and  without 
repining,  and  turn  his  undaunted  and  ever 
hopeful  face  to  further  fields.  What  mat- 
tered it  that  Indian  Spring  had  always  before 
its  eyes  the  abandoned  trenches  and  ruined 
outworks  of  its  earlier  pioneers?  What 
mattered  it  that  the  eloquent  eulogist  of  the 
Eureka  Ditch  had  but  a  few  je9M  before  as 
prodigally  scattered  his  adjectives  and  his 
fortune  on  the'  useless  tunnel  that  confronted 
him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river?  The 
sublime  f orgetfnlness  of  youth  ignored  its 
warning  or  recogniased  it  as  a  joke.  The 
master,  fresh  from  his  little  flodk  and  pre- 
maturely aged  by  their  contact,  felt  a  stir- 
ring of  something  like  envy  as  he  wandered 
fOdong  these  sfoareely  older  enthusiasts. 
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Especially  memorable  was  the  exciting  day 
to  Jolmny  Filgee,  not  only  for  the  delight- 
fully bewildering  clamor  of  the  brass  band, 
in  which,  between  the  trombone  and  the  bass 
drum,  he  had  got  inextricably  mixed ;  not 
only  for  the  half-frightening  explosions  of 
the  anvils  and  the  maddening  smell  of  the 
gunpowder  which  had  exalted  his  infant  soul 
to  sudden  and  irrelevant  whoopings,  but  for 
a  singular  occurrence  that  whetted  his  always 
keen  perceptions.  Having  been  shamelessly 
abandoned  on  the  veranda  of  the  Eureka 
Hotel  while  his  brother  Rupert  paid  bashful 
court  to  the  pretty  proprietress  by  assisting 
her  in  her  duties,  Johnny  gave  himself  up  to 
unlimited  observation.  The  rosettes  of  the 
six  horses,  the  new  harness,  the  length  of  the 
driver's  whiplash,  his  enormous  buckskin 
gloves  and  the  way  he  held  his  reins;  the 
fascinating  odor  of  shining  varnish  on  the 
coach,  the  gold-headed  cane  of  the  Honorable 
Abner  Dean :  all  these  were  stored  away  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  Johnny's  memory,  even 
as  the  unconsidered  trifles  he  had  picked  up 
en  rotite  were  distending  his  capacious  pock- 
ets. But  when  a  young  man  had  alighted 
from  the  second  or  ^  Truly  "  coach  among 
the  real  passengers,  and  strolled  carelessly 
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and  easily  in  the  Teranda  as  if  the  ncnreltj 
and  the  occasion  were  nothing  to  him,  Jdrn* 
ny,  with  a  gulp  of  satisfaction,  knew  that  he 
had  seen  a  prince  I  Beautif  uUy  dressed  in  a 
white  dock  suit,  with  a  diamond  ring  on  his 
finger,  a  gold  chain  swinging  from  his  fob, 
and  a  Panama  hat  with  a  broad  black  ribbon 
jauntily  resting  on  his  curled  and  scented 
hair,  Johnny's  eyes  had  never  rested  on  a 
more  resplendent  vision*  He  was  more  ro* 
mantic  than  Yuba  Bill,  more  imposing  and 
less  impossible  than  the  Honorable  Abner 
Dean,  more  eloquent  than  the  master— far 
more  beautiful  than  any  colored  print  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  Had  he  brushed  him  in 
passing  Johnny  would  have  felt  a  thrill ;  had 
he  spoken  to  him  he  knew  he  would  have 
been  speechless  to  reply.  Judge  then  of  his 
utter  stupefaction  when  he  saw  Uncle  Ben  -— 
actually  Unde  Ben  I  —  approach  this  para- 
gon of  perfection,  albeit  with  some  embar- 
rassment, and  after  a  word  or  two  of  unin- 
telligible conversation  walk  away  with  him  I 
Need  it  be  wondered  that  Johnny,  forgetful 
at  once  of  his  brother,  the  horses,  and  even 
the  collation  with  its  possible  **  goodies,'*  in- 
stantly foUowed. 
The  two  men  turned  into  the  side  street, 
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which,  after  a  few  bnncbed  yaids,  opened 
upon  the  deserted  mining  flat,  oroesed  and 
broken  by  the  burrows  and  mounds  made  by 
the  forgotten  engines  of  the  early  gold-«eel&> 
era.  Johnny,  at  times  hidden  by  these  ir- 
regularities, kept  closely  in  tfaeir  rear,  saun- 
tering whenever  he  came  Widiin  the  range 
of  their  eyes  in  that  sidelong,  spasmodic 
and  g«fnerally  diagonal  fashion  peculiar  te 
emsJl  boys,  but  ready  at  any  moment  to  as^ 
sume  utter  unconsciousness  and  tiie  appear- 
anee  of  going  somewhere  else  or  of  search- 
ing for  something  on  the  ground*  In  this 
way  appearing,  if  noticed  at  all,  each  time  in 
some  different  position  to  the  right  or  left  of 
them,  Johxiny  followed  them  to  the  fringe  of 
woodland  which  enabled  him  to  draw  ck)ser 
to  their  heels. 

Utt^ly  oblivious  of  this  artistic  ^  shadotr- 
ing  '*  in  the  insignificant  person  of  the  small 
boy  who  once  or  twice  even  crossed  theb 
path  witii  affected  timidity,  they  continued 
an  apparentiy  confidential  previous  inter- 
view«  The  words  ^stocks"  and  ^^shares** 
were  alone  intelligible.  Johxkny  had  heard 
them  during  the  day,  but  he  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  Uncle  Ben  seemed  to  be  seek- 
ing inf orination  from  the  paragon  and  was 
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perfectly  sabmigsive  and  humble.  But  the 
boy  was  considerably  mystified  when  after  a 
tramp  of  half  an  hour  they  arrived  upon  the 
debatable  ground  of  the  Harrison-McKin- 
stry  boundary.  Having  been  especially 
warned  never  to  go  there,  Johnny  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  was  perfectly  familiar  with  it. 
But  what  was  the  incomprehensible  stranger 
doing  there?  Was  he  brought  by  Unde 
Ben  with  a  view  of  paralyzing  both  of  the 
combatants  with  the  spectacle  of  his  perfec- 
tions ?  Was  he  a  youthful  sheriff,  a  young 
judge,  or  maybe  the  son  of  the  Governor  of 
California  ?  Or  was  it  that  Uncle  Ben  was 
^^ silly*'  and  didn't  know  the  locality? 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  him,  Johnny, 
to  introduce  himself,  and  explain  and  even 
magnify  the  danger,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
allusion  to  his  own  fearless  familiarity  with 
it  Unfortunately,  as  he  was  making  up  his 
small  mind  behind  a  tree,  the  paragon 
turned  and  with  the  easy  disdain  that  so  well 
became  him,  said : 

**  Well,  /would  n't  offer  a  dollar  an  acre 
for  the  whole  ranch.  But  if  you  choose  to 
give  a  fancy  price  — that 's  your  lookout." 

To  Johnny's  already  prejudiced  mind, 
Uncle  Ben  received  this  just  contempt  sub- 
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missiTely,  as  he  ought,  but  neTertheless  he 
mattered  something  ^'  silly  "  in  reply,  which 
Johnny  was  really  too  disgusted  to  listen  to. 
Ought  he  not  to  step  forward  and  inform, 
the  paragon  that  he  was  wasting  his  time  on 
a  man  who  could  n't  eyen  spell  ^^  barker," 
and  who  was  taught  his  letters  by  his,  John- 
ny's, brother? 

The  paragon  continued: 

*^And  of  course  you  know  that  merely 
your  buying  the  title  to  the  land  don't  give 
you  possession.  You  11  have  to  fight  these 
squatters  and  jumpers  just  the  same.  Tt  'U 
be  three  instead  of  two  fighting  —  that's 
aUI" 

Unde  Ben's  imbecile  reply  did  not  trouble 
Johnny.  He  had  ears  now  only  for  the  sut- 
perior  intellect  before  him.  It  continued 
coolly : 

**Now  let's  take  a  look  at  that  yield  of 
yours.  I  haven't  much  time  to  give  you, 
as  I  expect  some  men  to  be  looking  for  me 
here  —  and  I  suppose  yon  want  this  thing 
still  kept  a  secret.  I  don't  see  how  you  're 
managed  to  do  it  so  far.  Is  your  claim 
near?    You  live  on  it — I  think  you  said  ?  " 

But  that  the  little  listener  was  so  preoc- 
cupied wiA  the  stranger,  this  suggestion  of 
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Unde  Ben's  having  a  claim  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  that  distinguished  presence  would 
have  set  him  thinking ;  the  little  that  he  un- 
derstood he  set  down  to  Uncle  Ben's  ^'gas- 
sin'."  As  the  two  men  moved  forward 
again,  he  followed  them  until  Uncle  Ben's 
house  was  reached. 

It  was  a  rude  shanty  of  boards  and  rough 
boulders,  half  burrowing  in  one  of  the  largest 
mounds  of  earth  and  gravel,  which  had  once 
represented  the  tailings  or  refuse  of  the 
abandoned  Indian  Spring  Placer.  In  fact 
it  was  casually  alleged  by  some  that  Uncle 
Ben  eked  out  the  scanty  *^  grub  wages,"  he 
made  by  actual  mining,  in  reworking  and 
sifting  the  tailings  at  odd  times  —  a  degrad- 
ing work  hitherto  practised  only  by  Chinese, 
and  unworthy  the  Caucasian  ambition.  The 
mining  code  of  honor  held  that  a  man 
might  accept  the  smallest  results  of  his  daily 
labor,  as  long  as  he  was  sustained  by  the 
prospect  of  a  larger  ^'  strike,"  but  condemned 
his  contentment  with  a  modest  certainty. 
Nevertheless  a  little  of  this  suspicion  encom- 
passed his  dwelling  and  contributed  to  its 
loneliness,  even  as  a  long  ditch,  the  former 
tail-race  of  the  claim,  separated  him  from 
his   neighbors.    Prudently  halting    at  the 
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edge  of  ihe  wood,  Johnny  saw  his  resplen- 
dent vision  cross  the  strip  of  barren  flat, 
and  I  iter  the  cabin  with  Unde  Ben  like  any 
other  mortaL  He  sat  down  on  a  stump  and 
awaited  its  return,  which  he  fondly  hoped 
might  be  alone !  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
he  made  a  short  excursion  to  examine  the 
condition  of  a  blackberry  bramble,  and  re- 
turned to  his  post  of  observation.  But  there 
was  neither  sound  nor  motion  in  the  direction 
of  the  cabin.  When  another  ten  minutes 
had  elapsed,  the  door  opened  and  to  Johnny's 
intense  discomfiture,  Uncle  Ben  appeared 
alone  and  walked  leisurely  towards  the 
woods.  Burning  with  anxiety  Johnny  threw 
himself  in  Uncle  Ben's  way.  But  here  oc- 
curred one  of  those  surprising  inoonsisten* 
cies  known  only  to  children.  As  Unde  Ben 
turned  his  small  gray  eyes  upon  him  in  a 
half  astonished,  half  questioning  manner,  the 
potent  spirit  of  childish  secretiveness  sud« 
denly  took  possession  of  the  boy.  Wild 
horses  could  not  now  have  torn  from  him 
that  question  which  only  a  moment  before 
was  on  his  lips. 

^' Hullo,  Johnny!  What  are  ye  doin* 
here?  "  said  Uncle  Ben  kindly. 

*^Nothin\"    After  a  pause,  in  which  he 
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walked  all  round  Uncle  Ben's  large  figure, 
gazing  up  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  mona* 
mentf  he  added,  *^  Huntin'  blackberrieth." 

^'  Why  ain't  yon  over  at  the  collation  ?  " 

^  Ruperih  there,"  he  answered  promptly. 

The  idea  of  being  thus  vicariously  present 
in  the  person  of  his  brother  seemed  a  suffi- 
cient excuse.  He  leap-frogged  oyer  the 
stump  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  as  an 
easy  unembarrassing  pause  for  the  next 
question.  But  Uncle  Ben  was  apparently 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Johnny's  reply,  and 
nodding  to  him,  walked  away. 

When  his  figure  had  disappeared  in  the 
bushes,  Johnny  cautiously  approached  the 
cabin.  At  a  certain  distance  he  picked  up 
a  stone  and  threw  it  against  the  door,  imme- 
diately taking  to  his  heels  and  the  friendly 
copse  again.  No  one  appearing  he  repeated 
the  experiment  twice  and  even  thrice  with  a 
larger  stone  and  at  a  nearer  distance.  Then 
he  boldly  skirted  the  cabin  and  dropped  into 
the  race-way  at  its  side.  Following  it  a  few 
hundred  yards  he  came  upon  a  long  disused 
shaft  opening  into  it,  which  had  been  cov* 
ered  with  a  rough  trap  of  old  planks,  as  if  to 
protect  incautious  wayfarers  from  falling  in. 
Here  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  fear  over* 
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took  Johnny,  and  he  ran  away.  When  he 
reached  the  hotel,  ahnost  the  first  aight  that 
met  his  astonnded  eyes  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  paragon,  apparently  still  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  all  his  perfections  —  driTing 
coolly  off  in  a  buggy  with  a  fresh  compan- 
ion. 

Meantime  Mr.  Ford,  however  touched  by 
the  sentimental  significance  of  the  celebra- 
tion, became  slightly  wearied  of  its  details. 
As  his  own  room  in  the  Eureka  Hotel  was 
actually  thrilled  by  the  brass  band  without 
and  the  eloquence  of  speakers  below,  and 
had  become  redolent  of  g^powder  and 
champagne  exploded  around  it,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  school-house  and  avail 
himself  of  its  woodland  quiet  to  write  a  few 
letters. 

The  change  was  grateful,  the  distant  mur- 
mur of  the  excited  settlement  came  only  as 
the  soothing  sound  of  wind  among  the 
leaves.  The  pure  air  of  the  pines  that  filled 
every  cranny  of  the  quiet  schod-orobm,  and 
seemed  to  disperse  all  taint  of  human  ten- 
ancy, made  the  far-off  celebrations  as  unreal 
as  a  dream.  The  only  reality  of  hb  life 
was  here. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  few  letters  — 
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one  of  which  was  worn  and  soiled  with  fre- 
quent handling.  He  re-read  it  in  a  half 
methodical,  half  patient  way,  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  some  revelation  it  inspired,  which 
was  slow  that  afternoon  in  coming.  At 
other  times  it  had  called  up  a  youthful  en- 
thusiasm which  was  wont  to  transfig^ure  his 
grave  and  prematurely  reserved  face  with  a 
new  expression.  To-day  the  revelation  and 
expression  were  both  wanting.  He  put  the 
letter  back  with  a  slight  sigh,  that  sounded 
so  preposterous  in  the  silent  room  that  he 
could  not  forego  an  embarrassed  smile.  But 
the  next  moment  he  set  himself  seriously  to 
work  on  his  correspondence. 

Presently  he  stopped;  once  or  twice  he 
had  been  overtaken  by  a  vag^e  undefinable 
sense  of  pleasure,  even  to  the  dreamy  halt- 
ing of  his  pen.  It  was  a  sensation  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  subject  of  his  correspon- 
dence, or  even  his  previous  reflections — it 
was  partly  physical,  and  yet  it  was  in  some 
sense  suggestive.  It  must  be  the  intoxica- 
ting effect  of  the  woodland  air.  He  even 
fancied  he  had  noticed  it  before,  at  the  same 
hour,  when  the  sun  was  declining  and  the 
fresh  odors  of  the  undergrowth  were  rising. 
It  certainly  was  a  perfume.    He  raised  his 
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eyes.  There  lay  the  cause  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him  —  a  little  nosegay  of  wild  Calif  or- 
nian  myrtle  encircling  a  rose-bud  which  had 
escaped  his  notice. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  circum- 
stance. The  children  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  their  offerings  generally  without  par- 
ticular reference  to  time  or  occasion,  and  it 
might  have  been  overlooked  by  him  during 
school-hours.  He  felt  a  pity  for  the  for- 
gotten posy  already  beg^inning  to  grow  limp 
in  its  neglected  solitude.  He  remembered 
that  in  some  folk-lore  of  the  children's,  per- 
haps a  tradition  of  the  old  association  of  the 
myrtle  with  Venus,  it  was  beHeved  to  be  em- 
blematic of  the  affections.  He  remembered 
also  that  he  had  even  told  them  of  this  prob- 
able origin  of  their  superstition.  He  was 
still  holding  it  in  his  hand  when  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  silken  sensation  that  sent  a  mag- 
netic thrill  through  his  fingers.  Looking  at 
it  more  closely  he  saw  that  the  sprigs  were 
bound  together,  not  by  thread  or  ribbon,  but 
by  long  filaments  of  soft  brown  hair  tightly 
wound  around  them.  He  unwound  a  single 
hair  and  held  it  to  the  light  Its  length, 
color,  texture,  and  above  all  a  certain  inex- 
plicable instinct,  told  him  it  was  Cressy  Mo- 
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Eanstry'g.  He  laid  it  down  quickly,  as  if  he 
had,  in  that  act,  familiarly  touched  her  per* 
son. 

He  finished  his  letter,  but  presently  found 
himself  again  looking  at  the  myrtle  and 
thinking  about  it.  From  the  position  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  it  was  evidently  in- 
tended for  him ;  the  foncy  of  binding  it  with 
hair  was  also  intentional  and  not  a  necessity, 
as  he  knew  his  feminine  scholars  were  usually 
well  provided  with  bits  of  thread,  silk,  or 
ribbon.  If  it  had  been  some  new  absurdity 
of  childish  fashion  introduced  in  the  school, 
he  would  have  noticed  it  ere  this.  For  it 
was  this  obtrusion  of  a  personality  that 
vaguely  troubled  him.  He  remembered 
Cressy's  hair ;  it  was  certainly  very  beauti- 
ful, in  spite  of  her  occasional  vagaries  of 
coiffure.  He  recalled  how,  one  afternoon,  it 
had  come  down  when  she  was  romping  with 
Octavia  in  the  play-ground,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  what  a  vivid  picture  he  re- 
tained of  her  lingering  in  the  porch  to  put  it 
up ;  her  rounded  arms  held  above  her  head, 
her  pretty  shoulders,  full  throat,  and  glow- 
ing face  thrown  back,  and  a  wisp  of  the  very 
hair  between  her  white  teeth!  He  began 
another  letter. 
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When  it  was  finiahed  the  shadow  of  the 
pino-branch  before  the  window,  thrown  by 
the  nearly  leyel  snn  across  his  paper,  had 
begun  slowly  to  reach  the  opposite  walL  He 
put  his  work  away,  lingered  for  a  moment  in 
hesitation  over  the  myrtle  sprays,  and  then 
locked  them  in  his  desk  with  an  odd  feeling 
that  he  had  secured  in  soipe  yagoe  way  a 
hold  upon  Cressy's  future  vagaries ;  then  r^ 
fleeting  that  Uncle  Ben,  whom  he  had  seen 
in  town,  would  probably  keep  holiday  with 
the  others,  he  resolved  to  wait  no  longer,  but 
strolled  back  to  the  hotel.  The  act  however 
had  not  recalled  Unde  Ben  to  him  by  any 
association  of  ideas,  for  sinoe  his  discovery 
of  Johnny  Filgee's  caricature  he  had  failed 
to  detect  anything  to  corroborate  the  carica- 
turist's satire,  and  had  dismissed  the  subject 
from  his  mind. 

On  entering  his  room  at  the  hotel  he 
found  Bupert  Filgee  standing  moodily  by 
the  window,  while  his  brother  Johnny,  over- 
come by  a  repletion  of  excitement  uid  col- 
lation, was  asleep  on  the  single  arm^ehair. 
Their  presence  was  not  unusual,  as  Mr. 
Ford,  touched  by  the  loneliness  of  these 
motherless  boys,  had  often  invited  them  to 
come  to  his  rooms  to  look  over  his  books  and 
illustrated  papers. 
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•*  Well?  "  he  said  cheerftdly. 

Bnpert  did  not  reply  or  change  hb  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Ford,  glancing  at  him  sharply, 
saw  a  familiar  angry  light  in  the  boy's  beau- 
tiful eyes,  slightly  dimmed  by  a  tear.  Lay- 
ing his  hand  gently  on  Rupert's  shoulder  he 
said,  ''What's  the  matter,  Rupert?" 

^Nothin%"  said  the  boy  doggedly,  with 
bis  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  pane. 

''Has  — has  — Mrs.  Tripp"  (the  fair 
proprietress)  "been  unkind?"  he  went  on 
lightly. 

No  reply. 

"  You  know,  Rupe,"  continued  Mr.  Ford 
demurely,  "  she  must  show  some  reserve  be- 
fore company  -—  like  to-day.  It  won't  do  to 
make  a  scandaL" 

Rupert  maintained  an  indignant  silence. 
But  the  dimple  (which  he  usually  despised 
as  a  feminine  blot)  on  the  cheek  nearer  the 
master  became  slightly  accented.  Only  for 
a  moment ;  the  dark  eyes  clouded  again. 

"  I  wish  I  was  dead,  Mr.  Ford." 

"HaUoI" 

"Or  — doin'suthin'." 

"That's  better.  What  do  you  want  to 
do?" 

"To  work  —  make  a  livin'  myself.    Quit 
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toten'  wood  and  water  at  home ;  quit  cookin* 
and  makin'  beds,  like  a  yaller  Chinaman; 
quit  nossin'  babies  and  drescdn'  'em  and  nn- 
dressin'  'em,  like  a  girL  Look  at  Aim  now," 
pointing  to  the  sweetly  unconscious  Johnny, 
^4ook  at  him  there.  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?  It  means  I  Ve  got  to  pack  him 
home  through  the  town  jist  ez  he  is  thar,  and 
then  make  a  fire  and  bile  his  food  for  him, 
and  wash  him  and  undress  him  and  put  him 
to  bed,  and  *'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep* 
him,  and  tuck  him  up;  and  Dad  all  the 
while  'soootin'  round  town  with  other  idjits, 
jawin'  about  ^  progress '  and  the  *  future  of 
Injin  Spring.'  Much  future  we've  got  over 
our  own  house,  Mr.  Ford.  Much  future  he 's 
got  laid  up  for  me  I " 

The  master,  to  whom  those  occasional  out- 
breaks from  Rupert  were  not  unfiuniliar, 
smiled,  albeit  with  serious  eyes  that  belied 
his  lips,  and  oonsoled  the  boy  as  he  had 
often  done  before.  But  he  was  anxious  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  recent  attack  and  its 
probable  relations  to  the  fascinating  Mrs. 
Tripp. 

*^  I  thought  we  talked  all  that  over  some 
time  ago,  Bupe.  In  a  few  months  you  11  be 
able  to  leave  school,  and  I  'U  advise  your 
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&ther  about  patting  you  into  something  to 
give  you  a  hanoe  for  yonnelf.  Patience, 
old  fellow;  ^ou're  doing  yexy  velL  Con- 
sider— there  *8  your  pupil,  Unole  Ben/' 

**  Oh,  yes  I  That 's  another  big  baby  to 
tot  round  in  school  when  I  ain*t  niggerin*  at 
home.'' 

^  And  I  don't  see  exactly  what  else  you 
oodld  do  at  Indian  Spring,"  continued  Mr. 
Fcwd* 

**  No,"  said  Rupert  gloomily,  **  but  I  could 
get  away  to  Sacramento.  Yuba  Bill  says 
they  take  boys  no  bigger  nor  me  in  ihar  ex« 
press  offices  or  banks  —  and  in  a  year  or  two 
they  're  as  good  es  anybody  and  get  paid  as 
big.  Why,  there  was  a  fellow  here,  just 
now,  no  older  than  you,  Mr.  Ford,  and  not 
half  your  leamin',  and  he  dressed  to  death 
with  jewelry,  and  eyerybody  bowin'  and 
sorapin'  to  him,  that  it  was  perfectly  siok- 
enm  • 

Mr.  Ford  lifted  his  eyebrows.  **  Oh,  you 
meaa  the  young  roan  of  Benham  and  Co., 
who  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Tripp?"  he  said. 

A  quick  flush  of  angry  consciousness 
crossed  Rupert's  face.  ** Maybe;  he  has 
just  cheek  enough  for  anythin'." 

^^And  you  want  to  be  like  him?"  said 
Mr.  Ford. 
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^You  know  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Ford. 
Not  like  YSxtu  Why  you  're  M  good  as  he 
is,  any  day,"  oontinned  Bupsrt  with  relent- 
less navceU;  **bat  if  a  jay-biird  like  that 
oan  get  on,  why  could  n't  I  ?  " 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  master  here 
pointed  out  the  defeotiyeness  of  Bupert's 
logic  and  the  benefteenoe  of  patience  and 
study^  as  became  thmr  relations  of  master 
and  pupil,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  ceiw 
tain  fellow  sympa&y  and  some  amusing  re- 
cital of  his  own  boyish  experiences,  that 
had  the  effect  of  calling  Rupert's  dimples 
into  action  again.  At  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  the  boy  had  become  quite  tractaUe, 
and,  getting  ready  to  depart,  approached 
hia  sleeping  brother  with  something  like 
resignation.  But  Johnny's  nap  seemed  to 
ha^e  had  the  effect  ef  transforming  him 
into  an  inert  jelly-like  mass.  It  required 
the  joint  exertions  of  both  the  master  and 
Rupert  to  transfer  him  bodily  into  the  lat- 
ter's  arms,  where,  with  a  single  limp  elbow 
encircling  his  brothw's  neck,  he  lay  with 
his  unfinished  slumber  still  visibly  distend- 
ing his  cheeks,  his  eyelids,  and  even  lifting 
his  curls  from  his  moist  fordiead.  The 
master  bade  Bupert  **  good-night,"  and  re- 
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tamed  to  his  room  as  the  boy  defended  the 
stairs  with  his  bord^ii. 

But  here  Providenoe,  with,  I  fear,  its  oo- 
casional  disregard  of  mere  human  morality, 
rewarded  Rupert  after  his  own  foolish  de- 
sires. Mrs.  Tripp  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  as  Rupert  came  slowly  down.  He 
saw  her,  and  was  ooyered  with  shame ;  she 
saw  him  and  his  burden,  and  was  touched 
with  kindliness.  Whether  or  not  she  was 
also  misdiievously  aware  of  Rupert's  ad- 
miration, and  was  not  altogether  displeased 
with  it,  I  cannot  say.  In  a  voice  that 
thrilled  him,  she  said :  — 

^  What !  Rupert,  are  you  going  so  soon?** 
^  Yes,  ma'am  —  on  account  of  JohnnyJ 
^But  let  me  take  him  —  I  can  keep 
here  to-night." 

It  was  a  great  temptation,  but  Rupert  had 
strength  to  refuse,  albeit  with  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  downcast  eyes. 

**Poor  dear,  how  tired  he  looks.'' 
She  approached  her  still  fresh  and  pretty 
face  dose  to  Rupert  and  laid  her  lips  on 
Johnny's  cheek.  Then  she  lifted  her  au- 
dacious eyes  to  his  brother,  and  pushing 
back  his  well-worn  chip  hat  from  his  cluster- 
ing curU,  she  kissed  him  squarely  on  the 
forehead. 
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«'  Good-night,  dear." 

The  boy  stumbled,  and  then  staggered 
blindly  forward  into  the  outer  darlmess. 
Bat  with  a  gentleman's  delicacy  he  turned 
almost  instantly  into  a  side  street,  as  if  to 
keep  this  consecration  of  himself  from  vulgar 
eyes.  The  path  he  had  chosen  was  rough 
and  weary,  the  night  was  dark,  and  Johnny 
was  ridiculously  heavy,  but  he  kept  steadily 
on,  the  woman's  kiss  in  the  &nqy  of  the  fool- 
ish boy  shining  on  his  forehead  and  lighting 
him  onward  like  a  star. 
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When  the  door  dosed  on  Bupert  the 
master  pulled  down  the  blind,  and,  trim- 
ming his  lamp,  tried  to  compose  himself  by 
rea^g.  Outside,  the  ^  Great  Day  for  In- 
dian Spring''  was  slowly  evaporating  in 
pale  mists  from  the  river,  and  the  celebra- 
tion itself  spasmodically  taking  flight  here 
and  there  in  Roman  candles  and  rockets* 
An  occasional  outbreak  from  revellers  in 
the  bar-room  below,  a  stumbling  straggler 
along  the  planked  sidewalk  before  the  hotels 
only  seemed  to  intensify  the  rustic  stillness. 
For  the  future  of  Indian  Spring  was  still  so 
remote  that  Nature  insensibly  re-invested 
its  boundaries  on  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
civic  influence,  and  Mr.  Ford  lifted  his  head 
from  the  glowing  columns  of  the  ^  Star  "  to 
listen  to  the  far-off  yelp  of  a  coyote  on  the 
opposite  shore. 

He  was  also  conscious  of  the  recurrence 
of  that  vague,  pleasurable  recollection,  so 
indeflnite  that,  when  he  sought  to  identify 
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it  with  anything — even  the  finding  of  the 
myrtle  sprays  on  his  desk— it  evaded  him. 
He  tried  to  work,  with  the  same  interrupb- 
tion.  Then  an  uneasy  sensation  that  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  kind  to  Bupert  in 
his  foolish  love-troubles  remorsefully  seized 
him.  A  half  pathetio,  half  humorous  pio- 
tore  of  the  miserable  Bupert  staggering  un- 
der the  double  burden  of  his  sleeping  brother 
acnd  a  misplaoed  affection,  or  possibly  aban« 
doning  the  one  or  both  in  the  nearest  ditch 
in  a  reckless  access  of  boyish  frenzy  and 
jBeeing  his  home  forever,  rose  before  his 
eyes.  He  seused  his  hat  with  the  intention 
<rf  seeking  him — or  forgetting  him  in  some 
other  occupation  by  the  way.  For  Mr. 
Ford  had  the  sensitive  conscience  of  many 
imaginative  people' ;  an  unfailing  monitor,  it 
was  always  calling  his  whole  moral  being 
into  play  to  evade  it 

As  he  crossed  the  pastoge  he  tenie  upou 
Mrs.  Tripp  hooded  and  elaborately  attired 
in  a  wUte  ball  dress,  which  however  did 
not,  to  his  own  fancy,  become  her  as  well  as 
her  ordinary  costume.  He  was  passing  hev 
with  a  bow,  when  she  said,  with  oomplacen% 
oonsciousnees  of  her  appearance^  **Aren% 
you  going  to  the  ball  tp-night  ?  '^ 
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He  remembered  then  that  ^*an  opening 
ball "  at  the  Court-honse  was  a  part  of  the 
celebration.  **  No,"  he  said  smiling  ;  *^  but 
it  is  a  pity  that  Rnpert  eonld  n't  have  seen 
you  in  yonr  charming  array." 

^  Bapert,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  slightly 
coquettish  laugh ;  **  you  have  made  him  as 
much  a  woman-hater  as  yourself.  I  offered 
to  take  him  in  our  party,  and  he  ran  away 
to  you."  She  paused,  and  giving  him  a 
furtiye  critical  glance  said,  with  an  easy 
mingling  of  confidence  and  audacity,  "  Why 
don't  you  go  ?    Nobody  '11  hurt  you." 

^I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Ford  gallantly.  ^  There 's  the  melancholy 
etnunple  of  Rupert  always  before  me." 

Mrs.  Tripp  tossed  her  chignon  and  de- 
scended a  step  of  the  stairs.  **  You  'd  bet- 
ter go,"  she  continued,  looking  up  over  the 
balusters.  ^*  You  can  look  on  if  you  can't 
dance." 

Now  Mr.  Ford  could  dance,  and  it  so 
chanced,  rather  well,  too.  With  this  con- 
eoioosness  he  rraiained  standing  in  half  in- 
£gaant  hesitation  on  the  landing  as  she  dis- 
appeared. Why  should  n't  he  go  ?  It  was 
true,  he  had  half  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the 
reserve  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and 
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bad  never  ningled  sooially  in  the  gatherings 
of  either  ix  at  Indian  Spring  —  but  that 
was  \o  ison.  He  oould  at  least  dress 
bimsi  i,  vralk  to  the  Court-house  and  — 
hx>k  on. 

Any  black  coat  and  white  shirt  was  suf- 
ficiently de  rigueur  for  Indian  Spring.  Mr. 
Ford  added  the  superfluous  elegance  of  a 
forgotten  white  waistcoat.  When  he  reached 
the  sidewalk  it  was  only  nine  o'clock,  but 
the  windows  of  the  Court-house  were  al- 
ready flaring  like  a  stranded  steamer  on  the 
barren  bank  where  it  had  struck.  On  the 
way  thither  he  was  once  or  twice  tempted  to 
change  his  mind,  and  hesitated  even  at  the 
very  door.  But  the  fear  that  his  hesitation 
would  be  noticed  by  the  few  loungers  be- 
fore it,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were 
already  hesitating  through  baahfulness,  de- 
termined  him  to  enter. 

The  clerks'  office  and  judges'  chambers 
on  the  lower  floor  had  been  invaded  by 
wraps,  shawU,  and  refreshments,  but  the 
dancing  was  reserved  for  the  upper  floor  or 
court-room,  still  unfinished.  Flags,  laurel- 
wreaths,  and  appropriate  fioral  inscriptions 
hid  its  bare  walls ;  but  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  State,  already  placed  over  the  judges' 
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dais  with  its  illimitable  golden  sunset,  its 
triamphant  goddess,  and  its  implacable  gris- 
sly,  seemed  figuratively  to  typify  the  oooasion 
better  than  the  inscriptions.  The  room  was 
dose  and  crowded.  The  flickering  candles 
in  tin  sconces  against  the  walls,  or  depend- 
ing in  rude  chandeliers  of  barrel-hoops  from 
the  ceiling,  lit  up  the  most  astounding  di- 
versity of  female  costume  the  master  had 
ever  seen.  Gk>wns  of  bygone  fashions, 
creased  and  stained  with  packing  and  dis- 
use, toilets  of  forgotten  festivity  revised 
with  modem  additions ;  garments  in  and  out 
of  season  —  a  fur-trimmed  jacket  and  a  tulle 
skirt,  a  velvet  robe  under  a  piqu6  sacque ; 
fresh  young  faces  beneath  faded  head- 
dresses, and  mature  and  buxom  charms  in 
virgin  white.  The  small  space  cleared  for 
the  dancers  was  continually  invaded  by  the 
lookerfron,  who  in  files  of  three  deep  lined 
the  room. 

As  the  master  pushed  his  way  to  the 
front,  a  young  girl,  who  had  been  standing 
in  the  sides  of  a  quadrille,  suddenly  darted 
with  a  nymph -like  quickness  among  the 
crowd  and  was  for  an  instant  hidden.  With- 
out distinguishing  either  face  or  figure,  Mr. 
Ford  recognized  in  the  quick,  impetuous  ac* 
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tkm  a  charaoteristio  movement  of  016887*8 ; 
with  an  embarraasing  instinot  that  he  oonld 
not  account  for,  he  knew  she  had  seen  him, 
and  that,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  he 
was  the  canse  of  her  sudden  disappearance. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Even 
while  he  was  vaguely  scanning  the  crowd 
she  reappeared  and  took  her  place  beside 
her  mystified  partner  —  the  fascinating 
stranger  of  Johnny's  devotion  and  Rnpert's 
dislike.  She  was  pale ;  he  had  never  seen 
her  so  beantif  uL  All  that  he  had  thought 
distasteful  and  incongruous  in  her  were  but 
accessories  of  her  loveliness  at  that  mom^it, 
in  that  light,  in  that  atmosjAere,  in  that 
strange  assembly.  Even  her  full  pink  gamse 
dress,  from  which  her  fair  young  shoulders 
slipped  as  from  a  sunset  doud,  seemed  only 
the  perfection  of  virginal  simplicity;  her 
girlish  length  of  limb  and  tiie  long  curves 
of  her  neck  and  back  were  now  the  oattines 
of  thorough  breeding.  The  absence  of  color 
in  her  usually  fresh  face  had  been  rejdaced 
by  a  faint  magnetic  aurora  that  seemed  to 
him  half  spirituaL  He  could  not  take  his 
eyes  from  her ;  he  could  not  believe  what 
he  saw.  Yet  that  was  Cressy  McEinstry  — > 
his  pupill    Had  he  ever  reaUy  seen  her? 
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Did  he  know  her  now  ?  Small  wonder  that 
all  eyes  were  beot  upon  her,  that  a  murmur 
of  unspoken  admiration,  or  still  more  intense 
hush  of  silence  moved  the  people  around 
him.  He  glanced  hurriedfy  at  them,  and 
was  oddly  relieved  by  this  evident  partici- 
pation in  his  emotions. 

She  was  dancing  now,  and  with  that  same 
pale  restraint  and  eorioua  quiet  that  had 
affected  him  so  strongly.  She  had  not  even 
looked  in  his  direction,  yet  he  was  aware  by 
the  same  instinct  that  had  at  first  possessed 
him  that  she  knew  he  was  present.  His  de- 
sire to  catch  her  eye  was  becoming  mingled 
with  a  certain  dread,  as  if  in  a  single  inter- 
ehange  of  glances  the  illusions  of  the  moment 
would  either  vanish  utterly  or  become  irrev- 
ocably fixed.  He  forced  himself,  when  the 
set  was  finished,  to  turn  away,  partly  to  avoid 
contact  with  some  acquaintances  who  had 
drifted  before  him,  and  whom  politeness 
would  have  obliged  him  to  ask  to  dance,  and 
partly  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  a  tour  of  the  rooms  and  then 
go  quietly  home.  Those  who  recognized  him 
made  way  lor  him  with  passive  curiosity ; 
the  middle-aged  and  older  adding  a  confiden* 
tial  sympathy  and  equality  that  positively 
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irritated  him.  For  an  instant  he  had  an  idea 
of  seeking  out  Mrs.  Tripp  and  claiming  her 
as  a  partner,  merely  to  show  her  that  he 
danced. 

He  had  nearly  made  the  circuit  of  the 
room  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  first 
strains  of  a  waltz.  Waltzing  was  not  a 
strong  feature  of  Indian  Spring  festivity, 
partly  that  the  Church  people  had  serious 
doubts  if  David's  saltatory  performances  be- 
fore the  Ark  included  **  round  dances,"  and 
partly  that  the  young  had  not  yet  maetered 
its  difficulties.  When  he  yielded  to  his  im- 
pulse to  look  again  at  the  dancers  he  found 
that  only  three  or  four  couples  had  been  bold 
enough  to  take  the  floor.  Cressy  McKinstry 
and  her  former  partner  were  one  of  them. 
In  his  present  exaltation  he  was  not  aston- 
ished to  find  that  she  had  evidentiy  picked 
up  the  art  in  her  late  visit,  and  was  now 
waltzing  with  quiet  grace  and  precision,  but 
he  was  surprised  that  her  partner  was  far 
from  being  equally  perfect,  and  that  after  a 
few  turns  she  stopped  and  smiUngly  disen- 
gaged  her  waist  fn>m  his  arm.  As  she 
stepped  back  she  turned  with  unerring  in- 
stinct to  that  part  of  the  room  where  the 
master  stood,  and  raised  her  eyes  through 
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the  multitude  of  admiring  faces  to  his* 
Their  eyes  met  in  an  isolation  as  supreme  as 
if  they  had  been  alone.  It  was  an  attraction 
the  more  dangerous  because  imformulated— 
a  possession  without  preyious  pledge,  prom* 
ise,  or  even  intention  —  a  love  that  did  not 
require  to  be  ^^  made." 

He  approached  her  quietly  and  even  more 
coolly  than  he  thought  possible.  ^  Will  you 
allow  me  a  trial  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  looked  in  his  face,  and  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  the  question  but  was  following  her 
own  thought,  said,  *^  I  knew  you  would  oome ; 
I  saw  you  when  you  first  came  in.''  With* 
out  another  word  she  put  her  hand  in  his, 
and  as  if  it  were  part  of  an  instinctiYe  ao* 
tion  of  drawing  closer  to  him,  caught  with 
her  advancing  foot  the  accent  of  the  tvaltz, 
and  the  next  moment  the  room  seemed  to 
slip  away  from  them  into  whirling  space. 

The  whole  thing  had  passed  so  rapidly 
from  the  moment  he  approached  her  to  the 
first  graceful  swing  of  her  full  skirt  at  his 
side,  that  it  seemed  to  him  almost  like  the 
embrace  of  a  lovers'  meeting.  He  had  often 
been  as  near  her  before,  had  stood  at  her 
side  at  school,  and  even  leaned  over  her 
desk,  but  always  with  an  irritated  instinct 
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of  reserve  that  had  equally  affected  heri 
and  which  he  now  understood.  With  her 
conscious  but  pale  face  so  near  his  own, 
with  the  faint  odor  of  her  hair  dinging  to 
her,  and  with  the  sweet  confusion  of  the  half 
lingering,  half  withheld  contact  of  her  hand 
and  arm,  all  had  changed.  He  did  not  dare 
to  reflect  that  he  could  never  again  approach 
her  except  with  this  feeling.  He  did  not 
dare  to  think  of  anything ;  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  sense  that  had  begun  with  the 
inyasion  of  her  hair- bound  myrtle  in  the 
silent  school-room,  and  seemed  to  have  at  last 
led  her  to  his  arms.  They  were  moving  now 
in  such  perfect  rhythm  and  unison  that  they 
seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  motion.  Once 
when  they  neared  the  open  window  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  round  moon  rising  above 
the  solemn  heights  of  the  opposite  shore,  and 
felt  the  cool  breath  of  mountain  and  river 
sweep  his  cheek  and  mingle  a  few  escaped 
threads  of  her  fair  hair  with  his  own.  With 
that  glimpse  and  that  sensation  the  vulgarity 
and  the  tawdriness  of  their  surroundings,  the 
guttering  candles  in  their  sconces,  the  hkarre 
figures,  the  unmeiming  faces  seemed  to  be 
whirled  far  into  distant  space.  They  were 
alone  with  night  and  nature ;  it  was  they  who 
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were  still ;  all  else  had  receded  in  a  vaniab- 
ing  perspeotive  of  dull  realify,  in  vhioh  they 
had  no  part. 

Flay  on,  O  waltz  of  Stranu  I  Whirl  on, 
O  lore  and  youth  I  For  yon  cannot  whirl 
eo  swiftly  but  that  tiiis  receding  world  wiD 
return  agun  with  narrowing  circle  to  hem 
yon  in.  Faster,  O  oraoked  clarionet  I  Loader, 
O  too  brazen  baasoonl  Keep  back,  O  dull 
jwd  earthy  en-rironment,  till  master  and  pnpil 
bare  dreamed  their  foolish  dream  I 

Tbey  are  in  fancy  al<«ie  on  the  river-bank, 
only  the  round  moon  above  them  and  their 
linked  shadows  funtly  fluttering  in  the 
stream.  They  have  drawn  so  closely  tc^ether 
now  that  her  arm  is  enoitding  his  neck,  her 
soft  eyes  uplifted  like  the  moon's  reflection 
and  drowning  into  his  ;  closer  and  closer  till 
their  hearts  stop  beating  and  their  lips  have 
met  in  a  first  kiss.  Faster,  O  little  feet  I 
swing  olear,  O  Cressy's  skirt  and  keep  the 
narrowing  circle  back  1 .  .  .  Tbey  are  again 
alone ;  the  judges'  dais  and  the  emblazoning 
of  the  State  caught  in  a  single  whirling  flash 
of  oonscionsness  are  changed  to  an  altar, 
seen  dimly  through  the  bridal  veil  that  cov- 
ers her  fair  head.  There  is  the  murmur  of 
voices  min^^ng  two  lives  in  one.    Tbey  turn 
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and  pass  proudly  down  between  the  aisles  of 
wondering  festal  faces.  Ah  I  the  circle  is 
drawing  closer.  One  more  quick  whirl  to 
keep  them  back,  O  flying  skirt  and  dainty- 
winged  feet  I  Too  late  I  The  music  stops. 
The  tawdry  walls  shut  in  again,  the  vulgar 
crowds  return,  they  stand  pale  and  quiet, 
the  centre  of  a  ring  of  breathless,  admiring, 
frightened,  or  forbidding  faces.  Her  arms 
fold  like  wings  at  her  side.  The  waltz  is 
over. 

A  shrill  feminine  chorus  assail  her  with 
praises,  struck  here  and  there  with  a  metallic 
ring  of  envy ;  a  dozen  aU^ring  cavaUers, 
made  reckless  by  her  grace  and  beauty, 
clamor  for  her  hand  in  the  next  waltz.  She 
replies,  not  to  them,  but  to  him,  ^^  Not  again," 
and  slips  away  in  the  crowd  with  that  strange 
new  shyness  that  of  all  her  transformations 
seems  the  most  delicious.  Yet  so  conscious 
are  they  of  their  mutual  passion  that  they  do 
not  miss  each  other,  and -he  turns  away  as 
if  their  next  meeting  were  already  an  ap- 
pointed tryst.  A  few  congratulate  him  on 
his  skill.  Johnny's  paragon  looks  after  him 
curiously ;  certain  elders  shake  hands  with 
him  perplexedly,  as  if  not  quite  sure  of  the 
professional  consistency  of  his  performance. 
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Those  charming  tide-waiten  on  social  sno- 
cess,  the  fair,  artfully  mingling  expectation 
with  compliment,  only  extract  from  him  the 
laughing  statement  that  this  one  walte  was 
the  single  exception  allowed  him  from  the 
rule  of  his  professional  conduoti  and  he  refers 
them  to  his  elder  critics.  A  single  face, 
loutish,  looming,  and  vindiotiTe,  stands  out 
among  the  crowd  —  the  face  of  Seth  Davis. 
He  had  not  seen  him  since  he  left  the  school ; 
he  had  forgotten  his  existence ;  even  now  he 
only  remembered  his  successor,  Joe  Masters, 
and  he  looked  curiously  around  to  see  if  that 
later  suitor  of  Cressy's  was  present.  It  was 
not  until  he  reached  the  door  that  he  began 
to  think  seriously  of  Seth  Davis's  jealous 
face,  and  was  roused  to  a  singular  indig^na- 
tion.  ^  Why  had  n't  this  great  fool  vented 
his  jealousy  on  the  openly  compromising 
Masters,"  he  thought.  He  even  turned  and 
walked  back  with  some  vaguely  aggressive 
instinct,  but  the  young  man  had  disappeared. 
With  this  incident  still  in  his  mind  he  came 
upon  Uncle  Ben  and  Hiram  McKinstiy, 
standing  among  the  spectators  in  the  door- 
way. Why  might  not  Uncle  Ben  be  jealous 
too?  and  if  his  single  waltz  had  really  ap- 
peared so  compromising,  why  should  not 
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Creasy 'a  fattier  object?  But  both  men-— 
albeit,  McKuistry  usually  exhibited  a  vague 
unreasoning  contempt  for  Uncle  Ben  —  were 
unanimoua  in  their  congratulationa  and  out- 
apoken  admiration. 

''  When  I  see'd  you  sail  in,  Mr.  Ford/* 
said  Unde  Ben,  with  abstract  reflectiveness, 
**I  sez  to  the  fellers,  ^lie  low,  boys,  and 
you'll  see  style.'  And  when  you  put  on 
them  first  steps,  I  sez,  ^  that 's  French  —  the 
latest  high-toned  Ftendi  style — outer  the 
best  masters,  and  -—  and  outer  the  best 
books.  For  why?'  ses  L  ^It  's  the  same 
long,  sliding  stroke  you  see  in  his  copies. 
There  's  that  long  up  sweep,  and  that  easy 
curve  to  the  right  with  no  hitch.  That 's 
the  sorter  swing  he  hex  in  readin'  po'try  too. 
That 's  why  it 's  called  the  po'try  of  motion,' 
sez  I.  '  ^  And  you  ken  bet  your  boots,  boys, 
it 's  all  in  the  trainin'  o'  education.'  " 

^*  Mr.  Ford,"  said  Mr.  MoKinstry  gravely, 
slightly  waving  a  lavender^colored  kid  glove, 
with  which  he  had:  elected  to  conceal  his 
maimed  hand,  and  at  the  same  moment  indi- 
cate a  festal  occasion :  *^  I  hev  to  thank  ye 
for  the  way  you  took  out  that  child  o'  mine, 
like  ez  she  woz  an  ontried  filly,  and  put  h^r 
through  her  paces.     I  dont  dance  myself. 
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partikly  in  that  gait — which  I  take  to  be 
suthin*  betwixt  a  lope  and  a  canter  —  and  I 
don't  get  to  see  mnch  dancin'  nowadays  on 
aeoonnt  o'  bein'  worrited  by  stock,  bnt 
seein'  yon  two  together  jnst  now,  suthin* 
came  over  me,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  felt 
so  kam  in  my  life/' 

The  Uood  rushed  to  the  master's  cheek 
with  an  unexpected  consciousness  of  guilt 
and  shame.  ^^But,"  he  stammered  awk- 
wardly, ^^your  daughter  dances  beautifully 
herself ;  she  has  certainly  had  practice." 

^  That,"  said  McKinstry,  laying  his  gloved 
hand  impressively  on  the  master's  shoulder, 
with  the  empty  little  finger  still  more  em- 
phasized by  being  turned  backward  in  the 
act ;  *^  that  may  be  ez  it  ez,  but  I  wanted 
to  say  that  it  was  the  simple,  easy,  f ammily 
touch  that  you  gev  it,  that  took  me«  Toward 
the  end,  when  you  kinder  gathered  her  up 
and  she  sorter  dropped  her  head  into  your 
breast-pocket,  and  seemed  to  go  to  sleep, 
like  ez  ef  she  was  still  a  little  girl,  it  so  re- 
minded me  of  the  times  when  I  used  to  tote 
her  myself  walkin'  by  the  waggin  at  Piatt 
River,  that  it  made  me  wish  the  old  woman 
was  here  to  see  it." 

Still  coloring,  the  master  cast  a  n^id,  sii 
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long  glanoe  at  MoKinstry's  dark  red  fade 
and  beard,  but  in  the  alow  satisfaction  of 
his  features  there  was  no  trace  of  that  irony 
which  the  master's  self-consciousness  knew. 

^^  Then  your  wife  is  not  here?  "  said  Mr. 
Ford  abstractedly. 

^^  She  war  at  church.  She  reckoned  that 
I  'd  do  to  look  arter  Cressy  —  she  bein',  so 
to  speak,  under  conviction.  D'  ye  mind 
walkin'  this  way  a  bit ;  I  want  to  speak  a 
word  with  ye  ?  "  He  put  his  maimed  hand 
through  the  master's  arm,  after  his  former 
fashion,  and  led  him  to  a  comer. 

^^  Did  ye  happen  to  see  Seth  Davis  about 
yer?" 

^*I  believe  I  saw  him  a  moment  ago/' 
returned  Mr.  Ford  half  contemptuously. 

«« Did  he  get  ofiE  anythin'  rough  on  ye?  " 

^^  Certainly  not,"  said  the  master  haugh- 
tUy.     "  Why  should  he  dare  ?  " 

^^  That 's  so,"  said  McEonstry  meditatively. 
**  You  had  better  keep  right  on  in  that  line. 
That 's  your  gait,  remember.  Leave  him  — 
or  his  father  —  it 's  the  same  thing  —  to 
me.  Don't  you  let  yourself  be  roped  in  to 
this  yer  row  betwixt  me  and  theDavises. 
You  ain't  got  no  call  to  do  it.  It 's  already 
been  on  my  mind  your  bringin'  that  gun  to 
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me  in  the  Harrison  row.  The  old  woman 
had  n't  oughter  let  you  —  nor  Cress  either. 
Hark  to  me,  Mr.  Ford !  I  reckon  to  stand 
between  you  and  both  the  Davises  till  the 
cows  come  home  —  only — mind  you  give 
him  the  go-by  when  he  hi^ppei^  to  meander 
along  towards  you." 

*^I  *m  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Ford  with  disproportionately  sudden  choler ; 
*^  bnt  I  don't  propose  to  alter  my  habits  for 
a  ridiculous  school -boy  whom  I  have  dis* 
missed."  The  unjust  and  boyish  petulance 
of  his  speech  instantly  flashed  upon  him, 
i^nd  he  felt  his  cheek  bum  again. 

MoKinstry  regarded  him  with  dull,  red, 
slumbrous  eyes.  ^  Don't  you  go  to  lose 
your  best  holt,  Mr.  Ford  —  and  that 's  kam. 
Keep  your  kam  —  and  you  Ve  alius  got  the 
dead  wood  on  Injin  Springs.  /  ain't  got 
it,"  he  continued,  in  his  slowest,  most  pas- 
sionless manner,  ^  and  a  row  more  or  less 
ain't  much  account  to  me  —  but  you^  you 
keep  your  kam."  He  paused,  stepped  back, 
and  regarding  the  master,  with  a  slight 
wave  of  his  crippled  hand  over  his  whole 
person,  as  if  indicating  some  personal  adorn- 
ment, said,  ^  It  sets  you  off ! " 

He  nodded,  turned,  and  reentered   the 
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ball-room.  Mr.  Ford,  without  trusting  him- 
self to  further  speech,  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowded  staircase  to  the  street. 
But  even  there  his  strange  anger,  as  well  as 
the  equally  strange  remorse,  which  had 
seized  him  in  McKinstry's  presence,  seemed 
to  evaporate  in  the  clear  moonlight  and  soft 
summer  air.  There  was  the  river-bank, 
with  the  tremulous  river  glancing  through 
the  dreamy  mist,  as  they  had  seen  it  from 
the  window  together.  He  even  turned  to 
look  back  on  the  lighted  ball-room,  as  if  she 
might  have  been  looking  out,  too.  But  he 
knew  he  should  see  her  again  to-morrow, 
and  he  hurriedly  put  aside  all  reserve,  all 
thought  of  the  future,  all  examination  of 
his  conduct,  to  walk  home  enwrapped  in  the 
vaguer  pleasure  of  the  past  Rupert  Filgee, 
to  whom  he  had  never  given  a  second 
thought,  now  peacefully  slumbering  beside 
his  baby  brother,  had  not  gone  home  in 
more  foolish  or  more  dangerous  company. 

When  he  reached  the  hotel,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  only  eleven  o'clock.  No  one 
had  returned,  the  building  was  deserted  by 
all  but  the  bar-keeper  and  a  flirting  cham- 
bermaid, who  regarded  him  with  aggrieved 
astonishment.   He  began  to  feel  very  foolish. 
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and  half  regretted  that  he  had  not  stayed 
to  dance  with  Mrs.  Tripp ;  or,  at  least,  re- 
mained as  a  quiet  onlooker  apart  from  the 
others*  With  a  hasty  excuse  about  return- 
ing to  write  letters  for  the  morning's  post, 
he  took  a  candle  and  slowly  remounted  the 
stairs  to  his  room.  But  on  entering  he 
found  himself  unprepared  for  that  singu- 
lar lack  of  sympathy  with  which  familiar 
haunts  always  greet  our  new  experiences; 
he  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  left  that 
room  only  two  hours  before ;  it  seemed  so 
uncongenial  and  strange  to  the  sensation 
that  was  still  possessing  him.  Yet  there 
were  his  table,  his  books,  his  arm-chair,  his 
bed  as  he  had  left  them;  even  a  sticky 
fragment  of  gingerbread  that  had  fallen 
from  Johnny's  pocket.  He  had  not  yet 
reached  that  stage  of  absorbing  passion 
where  he  was  able  to  put  the  loved  one  in 
his  own  surroundings ;  she  as  yet  had  no 
place  in  this  quiet  room ;  he  could  scarcely 
think  of  her  here,  and  he  must  think  of  her, 
if  he  had  to  go  elsewhere.  An  extravagant 
idea  of  walking  the  street  until  his  restless 
dream  was  over  seized  him,  but  even  in  his 
folly  the  lackadaisical,  moonstruck  quality 
of  such    a  performance  was  too  obvious. 
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The  school-hoitoe  t  He  would  go  there ;  it 
was  only  a  pleasant  walk,  the  night  was 
lovely,  and  he  ooold  bring  the  myrtle-spray 
from  his  desk.  It  was  too  significant  now 
—  if  not  too  preoioiis — to  be  kept  there. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  enunined  it  closely,  nor 
the  place  where  it  had  kin ;  there  might  be 
an  additional  sign,  word,  or  token  he  had 
overlooked.  The  thought  thrilled  him,  even 
while  he  was  calmly  arguing  to  himself  that 
it  was  an  instinct  of  caution. 

The  air  was  quieter  and  warmer  than  usual, 
though  still  characteristic  of  the  locality  in 
its  dry,  dewless  clarity.  The  grass  was  yet 
warm  from  the  day-long  sun,  and  when  he 
entered  the  pines  that  surrounded  the  school- 
house,  they  had  scarcely  yet  lost  their  spicy 
heat.  The  moon,  riding  high,  filled  the 
dark  aisles  with  a  delicious  twilight  that  lent 
itself  to  his  waking  dreams.  It  was  not 
long  before  to-morrow ;  he  could  easily  man- 
age to  bring  her  here  in  the  grove  at  recess, 
and  would  speak  with  her  there.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  what  he  should  say,  or  why 
he  should  say  it ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  he  had  no  other  provocation  than  her 
eyes,  her  conscious  manner,  her  eloquent  ai- 
lence,  and  her  -admission  that  she  had  ex- 
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peoted  bim.  It  did  ngt  ooonr  to  him  that 
all  thiB  ^ms  inoonsistent  with  what  he  knew 
of  her  antecedents,  her  diaraoter,  and  her 
habits.  It  was  thia  very  inconsistency  that 
charmed  and  epnyinoed  him.  We  are  al- 
ways on  the  lookoat  for  these  miracles  of 
passion.  We  may  doubt  the  genninenesa 
of  an  affection  that  is  first-hand,  but  neyer 
of  one  that  is  transferred. 

He  approached  the  school-house  and  un- 
locking the  door  dosed  it  behind  him,  not  so 
much  to  keep  out  human  intrusion  as  the 
invasion  of  bats  and  squirrels.  The  nearly 
vertical  moon,  while  it  perfectly  lit  the  play- 
ground and  openings  in  the  pines  around 
the  house,  left  the  interior  in  darkness,  ez« 
oept  the  reflecticm  upon  the  ceiling  from  the 
shining  gravel  without.  Partly  from  a  sense 
of  preeaution  and  partly  because  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  position  of  the  benches,  he 
did  not  strike  a  light,  and  reached  his  own 
desk  unerringly,  drew  his  chair  before  it  and 
unlocked  it,  groped  in  its  dark  recess  for  the 
myrtle  spray,  felt  its  soft  silken  binding 
¥rith  an  electrical  thrill,  drew  it  out,  and  in 
the  security  of  the  darkness,  raised  it  to  his 
lips. 

To  make  room  for  it  in  his^breast  pocket 
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he  was  obliged  to  take  out  his  letters  — 
among  them  the  well-worn  one  he  had  tried 
to  read  that  morning.  A  mingling  of  pleas- 
ure and  remorse  came  over  him  as  he  felt 
that  it  was  already  oi  the  past,  and  as  he 
dropped  it  carelessly  into  the  empty  desk  it 
fell  with  a  faint,  hoUow  sound  as  if  it  were 
ashes  to  ashes. 

What  was  that? 

The  noise  of  steps  upon  the  gravel,  light 
laughter,  the  moving  of  two  or  three  shad- 
ows on  the  ceiling,  the  sound  of  voices,  a 
man's,  a  child's,  and  hera  / 

Could  it  be  possible  ?  Was  not  he  mis- 
taken ?  No !  the  man's  voice  was  Masters' ; 
the  child's,  Octavia's ;  the  woman's,  hera. 

He  remained  silent  in  the  shadow.  The 
school-room  was  not  far  from  the  trail  where 
she  would  have  had  to  pass  going  home  from 
ihebalL  But  why  had  die  come  there?  had 
they  seen  him  arrive?  and  were  misdiiev- 
ously  watching  him  ?  The  sound  of  Cressy's 
voice  and  the  lifting  of  the  unprotected  win- 
dow near  the  door  convinced  him  to  the  con- 
trary. 

*^ There,  that'll  do.  Now  you  two  can 
step  aside.  'Tave,  take  him  over  to  yon 
fence,  and  keep  him  there  till  I  get  in.    No 
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—  thank  yon,  sir  — I  can  assist  myself. 
I  've  done  it  before.  It  ain't  the  first  time 
IVe  been  through  this  window,  is  it, 
Tave?'' 

Ford's  heart  stopped  beating.  There  was 
a  moment  of  hiughing  expostuhition,  the 
sound  of  retreating  voices,  the  sudden  dark- 
ening of  the  window,  the  billowy  sweep  of  a 
skirt,  the  faint  quick  flash  of  a  little  ankle, 
and  Cressy  McKinstry  swung  herself  into 
the  room  and  dropped  lightly  on  the  floor. 

She  advanced  eagerly  up  the  moonlit  pas- 
sage  between  the  two  rows  of  benches. 
Suddenly  she  stopped;  the  master  rose  at 
the  same  moment  with  outstretched  warning 
hand  to  check  the  cry  of  terror  he  felt  sure 
would  rise  to  her  lips.  But  he  did  not  know 
the  kzy  nerves  of  the  girl  before  him.  She 
uttered  no  outcry.  And  even  in  the  faint 
dim  light  he  could  see  only  the  same  expres- 
sion of  conscious  understanding  come  over 
her  face  that  he  had  seen  in  the  ball-room, 
mingled  with  a  vague  joy  that  parted  her 
breathless  lips.  As  he  moved  quickly  for- 
ward their  hands  met ;  she  caught  his  with  a 
quiek  significant  pressure  and  darted  back 
to  the  window. 

«  Oh,  'Taye ! "  (very  languidly.) 
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"  Yes." 

^  You  two  had  better  wait  for  me  at  the 
edge  of  the  trail  yonder,  and  keep  a  lookout 
for  folks  going  by.  Don't  let  them  see  you 
hanging  round  so  near.  Do  you  hear? 
I  'm  aU  right." 

With  her  hand  still  meaningly  lifted,  she 
stood  gazing  at  the  two  figures  until  they 
slowly  receded  towards  the  distant  trail. 
Then  she  turned  as  he  approached  her,  the 
reflection  of  the  moonlit  road  striking  up 
into  her  shining  eyes  and  eager  waiting  face. 
A  dozen  questions  were  upon  his  lips,  a 
dozen  replies  were  ready  upon  hers.  But 
they  were  never  uttered,  for  the  next  mo- 
ment her  eyes  half  closed,  she  leaned  for- 
ward and  fell  —  into  a  kiss. 

She  was  the  first  to  recover,  holding  his 
face  in  her  hands,  turned  towards  the  moon- 
light, her  own  in  passionate  shadow.  *^  Lis- 
ten," she  said  quickly.  *^They  think  I 
came  here  to  look  for  something  I  left  in  my 
desk.  They  thought  it  high  fun  to  come 
with  me  —  these  two.  I  did  come  to  look 
for  something  —  not  in  my  desk,  but  yours.*^ 

**  Was  it  this  ?  "  he  whispered,  taking  the 
myrtle  from  his  breast.  She  seized  it  with 
a  light  ciy,  putting  it  fii*st  to  her  lips  and 
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then  to  his.  Then  ehuping  his  face  again 
between  her  soft  pahns,  she  turned  it  to  the 
window  and  said :  *^  Look  at  them  and  not 
at  me.'' 

He  did  so  -^  seeing  the  two  figures  slowly 
walking  in  the  traiL  And  holding  her  there 
finnly  against  his  breast,  it  seemed  a  blas- 
phemy to  ask  the  question  that  had  been 
upon  his  lips. 

^  That 's  not  all,"  she  murmured,  moving 
his  face  backwards  and  forwards  to  h^  lips 
as  if  it  were  something  to  which  she  was 
giving  breath.  ^^When  we  came  to  the 
woods  I  felt  that  you  would  be  here." 

^^And  feeling  that,  you  brought  Atinf  " 
said  Fordf  drawing  back. 

**Why  not?"  she  replied  indolently. 
^Even  if  he  had  seen  you,  I  could  have 
managed  to  have  you  walk  home  with  me." 

*^Bat  do  you  think  it's  quite  fair? 
Would  he  like  it?". 

""  Would  Ae  like  it  ?  "  she  echoed  lazUy. 

^  Cressy,"  said  the  young  man  earnestly, 
gazing  into  her  shadowed  face.  *^  Have  you 
g^ven  him  any  right  to  object  ?  Do  you  un- 
derstand me?" 

She  stopped  as  if  thinking.  *^Do  you 
want  me  to  call  him  in  ?  "  she  said  quietly. 
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but  without  tlie  least  trace  of  archness  or 
coquetry.     "  Would  you  rather  he  were  here 

—  or  shall  we  go  out  now  and  meet  him  ? 
I  '11 'say  you  just  came  as  I  was  going  out.'^ 

What  should  he  say?  •*  Cressy,"  he 
asked  almost  curtly,  *^  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

It  seemed  such  a  ridicidons  thing  to  ask, 
holding  her  thus  in  his  arms,  if  it  were  true ; 
it  seemed  such  a  villainous-  question,  if  it 
were  not. 

**I  think  I  loved  you  when  you  first 
came,*'  she  said  slowly.  **It  must  have 
been  that  that  made  me  engage  myself  to 
him,"  she  added  simply.  *^  I  knew  I  loved 
you,  and  thought  only  of  you  when  I  was 
away.  I  came  back  because  I  loved  you. 
I  loved  you  the  day  you  came  to  see  Maw 

—  even  when  I  thought  yon  came  to  tell  her 
of  Masters,  and  to  say  that  you  couldn't 
take  me  back." 

"  But  you  don't  ask  me  if  7  love  you  ?  '* 
"But    you    do  —  you    coiddn't  help   it 
now,"  she  said  confidently. 

What  coidd  he  do  but  reply  as  illogically 
with  a  closer  embrace,  albeit  a  slight  tremor 
as  if  a  cold  wind  had  blown  across  the  open 
window,  passed  over  him.  Slie  may  have 
felt  it  too,  for  she  presently  said,  "  Kiss  me 
and  let  me  go." 
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^  But  we  must  have  a  longer  talk,  darling 
—  when  —  when  —  others  are  not  waiting." 

^^Do  you  know  the  far  bam  near  the 
boundary  ?  *'  she  asked. 

"  Yes." 

^^  I  used  to  take  your  books  there,  after* 
noons  to-'to" — be  with  you,"  she  whis< 
pered,  ^and  Paw  gave  orders  that  no  one 
was  to  eome  nigh  it  while  I  was  there.  Come 
to*morrow,  just  before  sundown." 

A  long  embrace  followed,  in  which  all  that 
ihey  had  not  said  seemed,  to  them  at  least, 
to  become  articulate  on  their  tremulous  and 
clinging  lips.  Then  they  separated,  he  un- 
locking the  door  softly  to  give  her  egress 
that  way.  She  caught  up  a  book  from  a 
desk  in  passing,  and  then  slipped  like  a  rosy 
shaft  of  the  coming  dawn  across  the  fading 
moonlight,  and  a  moment  after  her  slow 
voice,  without  a  tremor  of  excitement,  was 
heard  calling  to  her  companions. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  oonversatioii  which  Johnny  Filgee 
had  overheard  between  Uncle  Ben  and  the 
gorgeous  stranger,  although  luuntelligihle  to 
his  infant  mind,  was  fraught  with  some  sig- 
nificance to  the  adult  settlers  of  Indian 
Spring.  The  town  itseU,  like  most  interior 
settlements,  was  originally  a  mining  encamp- 
ment,  and  as  such  its  founders  and  settlers 
derived  their  possession  of  the  soil  under  the 
mining  laws  that  took  precedence  of  all 
other  titles.  But  although  that  title  was 
held  to  be  good  even  after  the  aband<mment 
of  their  original  occupation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  shops,  offices,  and  dwdlings  cm 
the  site  of  the  deserted  places,  the  suburbs 
of  the  town  and  outlying  districts  were  more 
precariously  held  by  squatters,  under  the 
presumption  of  their  being  public  land  open 
to  preemption,  or  the  settlement  of  school- 
land  warrants  upon  them.  Few  of  the  squat- 
ters had  taken  the  trouble  to  perfect  even 
these  easy  titles,  merely  holding  **  possession  ** 
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for  agricultural  or  domiciliary  purposes,  and 
subject  only  to  tiie  inyasion  of  ^jumpers," 
a  class  of  adventurers  who,  in  the  abeyance 
of  recognized  leg^  title,  ^  jumped  *'  or  for- 
cibly seized  such  portions  of  a  squatter's 
domains  as  were  not  protected  by  fencing  or 
superior  force.  It  was  therefore  with  some 
excitement  that  Indian  Spring  received  the 
news  that  a  Mexican  grant  of  three  square 
leagues,  which  covered  the  whole  district, 
had  been  lately  confirmed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  action  would  be  taken  to  re- 
cover possession.  It  was  understood  that  it 
would  not  affect  the  adverse  possessions  held 
by  the  town  under  the  mining  laws,  but  it 
would  compel  the  adjacent  squatters  like 
McKinstry,  Davis,  Masters,  and  Filgee,  and 
jumpers  like  the  Harrisons,  to  buy  the  legal 
title,  or  defend  a  slow  but  losing  lawsuit. 
The  holders  of  the  grant — rich  capitalists 
of  San  Francisco  —  were  open  to  compro- 
mise to  those  in  actual  possession,  and  in  the 
benefits  of  this  compromise  the  unscrupu- 
lous ^jumper,"  who  had  neither  sown  nor 
reaped,  but  simply  dispossessed  the  squatter 
who  had  done  both,  shared  equally  with  him. 
A  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  new  claim  naturally  obtained;  the  older 
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settlers  still  dung  to  their  experiences  of  aa 
easy  aboriginal  holding  of  the  soil,  and  were 
soeptical  both  as  to  the  validity  and  justice 
of  these  reviyed  alien  grants ;  but  the  newer 
arrivals  hailed  this  certain  tenure  of  leg^ 
titles  as  a  guarantee  to  capital  and  an  incen- 
tive to  improvement.  There  was  also  a 
growing  and  influential  party  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  men,  who  were  not  sorry  to  see  a 
fmitful  source  of  dissension  and  bloodshed 
removed.  The  fends  of  the  McEonstrys  and 
Harrisons,  kept  alive  over  a  boundary  to 
which  neither  had  any  leg^  daim,  would 
seem  to  bring  them  hereafter  within  the 
statute  law  regarding  ordinary  assaults  witb- 
out  any  ethical  mystification.  On  the  other 
hand  McKinstry  and  Harrison  would  each 
be  able  to  arrange  any  compromise  with  the 
new  title  holders  for  the  lands  they  possessed, 
or  make  over  that  *^  actual  possession  "  for  a 
consideration.  It  was  feared  that  both  men, 
being  naturally  lawless,  would  unite  to  ren- 
der any  leg^  eviction  a  long  and  dangerous 
process,  and  that  they  would  either  be  left 
undisturbed  till  the  last,  or  would  force  a 
profitable  concession.  But  a  greater  excite- 
ment followed  when  it  was  known  that  a  sec- 
tion of  the  land  had  already  been  sold  by 
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the  owners  of  the  grant,  that  this  section  ex- 
aodj  coyered  the  debatable  land  of  the  Mo- 
Kinstry-Harrison  boundaries,  and  that  the 
new  landlord  would  at  once  attempt  its  legal 
possession.  The  inspiration  of  genius  that 
had  thus  effected  a  division  of  the  Harrison- 
McKinstry  combination  at  its  one  weak  spot 
excited  even  the  admiration  of  the  sceptics. 
No  one  in  Indian  Spring  knew  its  real  au- 
thor, for  the  suit  was  ostensibly  laid  in  the 
name  of  a  San  Francisco  banker.  But  the 
intelligent  reader  of  Johnny  Filgee's  late  ex- 
perience during  the  celebration  will  have  al- 
ready recognized  Uncle  Ben  as  the  man,  and 
it  becomes  a  part^of  this  veracious  chronicle 
at  this  moment  to  allow  him  to  explain,  not 
only  his  intentions,  but  the  means  by  which 
he  carried  them  out,  in  his  own  words. 

It  was  one  afternoon  at  the  end  of  his  usual 
solitary  lesson,  and  the  master  and  Uncle 
Ben  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Bupert. 
Unde  Ben's  educational  progress  lately, 
through  dint  of  slow  tenacity,  had  somewhat 
improved,  and  he  had  just  completed  from 
oertain  forms  and  examples  in  a  book  before 
him  a  *^  Letter  to  a  Consignee "  informing 
him  that  he,  Unde  Ben,  had  just  shipped 
^*  2  cwt.  Ivory  Elephant  Tusks,  80  peculs  of 
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rice  and  400bbld.  prime  mess  pork  from 
IncUan  Spring;"  and  another  beginmng 
^*  Honored  Madam,"  and  conveying  in  ad- 
mirably artificial  phraseology  the  ^  lamented 
decease  "  of  the  lady's  husband  from  yellow 
fever,  contracted  on  the  Crold  Coast,  and 
Uncle  Ben  was  surveying  his  work  with  crit- 
ical satisfaction  when  the  miutter,  somewhat 
impatiently,  consulted  his  watch.  Undo 
Ben  looked  up. 

^^  I  oughter  told  ye  that  Rupe  did  n't  kal- 
kilate  to  come  to-day." 

'*  Indeed  —  why  not  ?  " 

^^I  reckon  because  I  told  him  be  needn't. 
I  allowed  to  —  to  hev'  a  little  private  talk 
with  ye,  Mr.  Ford,  if  ye  did  nt  mind." 

Mr.  Ford's  face  did  not  shine  with  invita- 
tion. '*  Very  well,"  he  said,  **  only  remem- 
ber I  have  an  engagement  tiiis  afternoon." 

*^But  that  ain't  until  about  sundown," 
said  Unde  Ben  quietly.  ^  I  won't  keep  ye 
ez  long  ez  that." 

Mr.  Ford  glanced  quickly  at  Unde  Ben 
with  a  rising  color.  ^^  What  do  you  know 
of  my  engagements?  "  he  said  sharply. 

^  Nothin',  Mr.  Ford,"  returned  Unde  Ben 
simply ;  ^  but  hevin'  bin  layin'  round,  lookin' 
for  ye  here  and  at  the  hotel  for  four  or  five 
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days  ^ti8  about  that  time  and  not  findin' 
yon,  I  ifadier  kalkilatod  you  might  hev' 
Buthin'  reglar  on  hand." 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  his  face  or 
manner  to  indicate  the  least  eyasion  or  de- 
ceit, or  indeed  anything  but  his  usual  tuv^ 
veAj  perhaps  a  little  perturbed  and  preoccu* 
pied  by  what  he  was  going  to  say.  *^  I  had 
an  idea  of  writin'  you  a  letter/'  he  continued, 
^  kinder  combinin'  practice  and  confidential 
information,  you  know.  To  be  square  witli 
you,  Mr.  Ford,  in  pint  o'  fact,  I  'to  got  it 
here.  But  ez  it  don't  seem  to  entirrfy  gib^ 
with  the  facts,  and  leaves  a  heap  o'  things 
onsaid  and  oUseen,  perhaps  it 's  jest  ez  wall 
ez  I  read  it  to  yon  myseK-^-^putten'  in  a 
word  here  and  ther^,  and  ex:plainili'  it  gin'<- 
rally.    Do  you  eabe  f  *' 

The  master  nodded,  and  Uncle  Beii  drew 
from  his  desk  a  rude  portfolio  made  from  Uie 
two  covers  of  a  ^lapidated  atlas,  and  took 
from  between  them  a  piece  of  blotting-paper, 
which  tiirough  inordinate  application  had  ac- 
quired the  color  and  consistency  of  a  slate, 
and  a  few  pages  of  copy-book  paper,  that  to 
the  casual  glance  looked  Hke  sheets  of  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  music.  Surveying  them 
with  a  blending  of  chirographic  pride,  ortho- 
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graphic  doabt,  and  the  bashful  oonscioixsness 
of  a  literary  amateur,  he  traced  each  line 
with  a  forefinger  inked  to  the  second  joint, 
and  slowly  read  aloud  as  follows :  — 

"  *  Mr.  Ford,  Teacher. 

"  *  Deab  Sib,  —  Yours  of  the  12ih  rec'd 
and  contents  noted.' "  Q*^  I  did  n  t,*'  explained 
Uncle  Ben  parenthetically,  ^*  receiye  any  let- 
ter of  yours,  but  I  thought  I  might  heave  in 
that  beginning  from  copy  for  practice.  The 
rest  is  me.")  '' ^n  refference  to  my  having 
munney,'"  continued  Uncle  Ben  reading  and 
pointing  each  word  as  he  read,  **  *  and  being 
able  to  buy  Ditch  Stocks  an'  Land '"  — 

^^  One  moment,"  said  Mr.  Ford  interrupt- 
ing, ^*  I  thought  you  were  going  to  leave  out 
copy.     Come  to  what  you  have  to  say." 

**  But  I  hev  —  this  is  all  real  now.  Hold 
on  and  you  'U  see,"  said  Undo  Ben.  He  re- 
sumed with  triumphant  emphasb :  — 

**  ^  When  it  were  gin'rally  allowed  that  I 
haddent  a  red  cent,  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
Mister  Ford  for  the  first  time  a  secret.  This 
here  is  how  it  was  done.  When  I  first  came 
to  Injian  Spring,  I  settled  down  into  the  old 
Palmetto  claim,  near  a  heap  of  old  taillings. 
Knowin'  it  were  against  rools,  and  reg'lar 
Chinyman's  bizness  to  work  them  I  didd  n't 
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let  on  to  enyboddy  what  I  did  —  witoh  wo8 
to  tarn  over  some  of  the  qnarts  what  I 
thought  was  likely  and  Orrifferus.  Doing 
this  I  kem  appon  some  pay  ore  which  them 
Palmetto  fellers  had  overlookt,  or  more  likely 
had  kaved  in  uppon  them  from  the  bank  on- 
known.  Workin'  at  it  in  od  times  by  and 
large,  sometimes  afore  sun  up  and  sometimes 
after  sundown,  and  all  the  time  keeping  up 
a  day's  work  on  the  olame  for  a  show  to  the 
boys,  I  emassed  a  honist  f ortun  in  2  years 
of  60,000  dolers  and  still  am.  But  it  will 
be  askd  by  the  ineredjulos  Boeder  How  did 
you  never  let  out  anything  to  Injian  Spring, 
and  How  did  you  get  rid  of  your  yeald? 
Mister  Ford,  Uie  Anser  is  I  took  it  twist  a 
month  on  hoss  back  over  to  La  Port  and  sent 
it  by  express  to  a  bank  in  Saoramento,  givin' 
the  name  of  Daubigny,  witch  no  one  in  La 
Port  took  for  me.  The  Ditch  Stok  and  the 
Land  was  all  took  in  the  same  name,  hens 
the  secret  was  onreviled  to  the  Grenend  Eye 
—  stop  a  minit,* "  he  interrupted  himself 
quickly  as  the  master  in  an  accession  of  im- 
patient scepticism  was  about  to  break  in  upon 
him,  ^*  it  ain't  alL"  Then  dropping  his  voice 
to  a  tremulous  and  almost  funereal  climax, 
he  went  on:  •— 
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^  ^  Thus  we  see  that  paahent  indnrstiy  is 
Rewarded  in  Spite  of  Mining  Rools  and 
Beggylashnns,  and  PredgudisBes  agin  Furrin 
Labor  is  played  out  and  fleeth  like  a  shad-or 
oontenueyeth  not  long  in  One  Spot,  and  that 
a  Man  may  apear  to  be  off  no  Account  and 
yet  Emass  that  witch  is  far  abov  rubles  and 
Fadith  not  Away. 

^^  *  Hoppin'  for  a  oontinnejrance 
**  *  of  your  f evors  I  remain, 
'^  *  Yours  to  command, 
**  *  Ben  J  D*  AuBiGNY-'  *' 

The  gloomy  satisfaction  witii  which  Uncle 
Ben  regarded  this  peroration -^  a  satis&o- 
tion  tiiat  actually  appeared  to  be  equal  to 
the  reyelation  itself  —  only  corroborated  the 
master^s  indignant  doubts* 

*^  Come,"  he  said,  impulsiyely  taking  the 
paper  from  Uncle  Ben's  reluctant  hand, 
*^  how  much  of  this  is  a  concoction  of  yours 
and  Rupees  —  and  how  much  is  a  true  stoty  ? 
Do  you  really  mean?*'— 

«*  Hold  on,  Mr.  Ford  I  **  interrupted  Uncle 
Ben,  suddenly  fumbHng  in  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  red  shirt,  ^I  reckoned  on  your  being 
a  little  hard  with  me,  remembering  our  first 
talk  'bout  these  things  —  so  I  allowed  I  'd 
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you  some  prool"  Slowly  extractmg 
a  long  legal  enyelope  from  his  pocket,  he 
opened  it,  and  drew  out  two  or  three  crisp 
certiflcates  of  stock,  and  handed  them  to  the 
master. 

**  Ther  's  one  hundred  shares  made  out  to 
Benj  Daubigny.  I  'd  hey  brought  you  over 
the  deed  of  the  land  too,  but  ez  it 's  rather 
hard  to  read  off-hand,  on  aooount  of  the  law 
palaver,  I  Ve  left  it  up  at  the  shaniy  to  tackle 
at  odd  times  by  way  of  practising.  But  ef 
you  like  we  '11  go  up  tbar,  and  I  '11  show  it 
to  you." 

Still  haunted  by  his  belief  in  Uncle  Ben's 
small  duplicities,  Mr.  Ford  hesitated.  These 
were  certainly  bond  fide  certificates  of  stock 
made  out  to  ^^  Daubigny.'^  But  he  had  never 
actually  accepted  Unde  IBen's  statement  of 
his  identity  with  that  person,  and  now  it  was 
offered  as  a  corroboration  of  a  still  more  im- 
probable story.  He  looked  at  Uncle  Ben's 
simple  face  slightly  deepening  in  color  un- 
der his  scrutiny  — perhaps  with  conscious 
guilt. 

**  Have  you  made  anybody  your  confidant  ? 
Bupe,  for  instance  ?  "  he  asked  rignificantly. 

**  In  course  not,"  replied  Unde  Ben  with 
a  sUght  stiffening  of  wounded  pride.   ^^  On'y 
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yourself,  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  young  feller 
Stacey  from  the  bank  —  ez  was  obligated  to 
know  it  In  fact,  I  wos  kalkilatin'  to  ask 
you  to  help  me  talk  to  him  about  that  yer 
boundary  land." 

Mr.  Ford's  scepticism  was  at  last  stag- 
gered. Any  practical  joke  or  foolish  com- 
plicity between  the  agent  of  the  bank  and  a 
man  like  Uncle  Ben  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  if  the  story  were  his  own  sole  invention, 
he  would  have  scarcely  dared  to  risk  so  ac- 
cessible and  uncompromising  a  denial  as  the 
agent  had  it  in  his  power  to  give. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Uncle  Ben.  ^^  Let 
me  congratidate  you,"  he  said  heartily,  *^  and 
forgive  me  if  your  story  really  sounded  so 
wonderful  I  could  n*t  quite  grasp  it.  Now 
let  me  ask  you  something  more.  Have  you 
had  any  reason  for  keeping  this  a  secret, 
other  than  your  fear  of  confessing  that  yon 
violated  a  few  bigoted  and  idiotic  mining 
rules  —  which,  after  all,  are  binding  only 
upon  sentiment  —  and  which  your  success 
has  proved  to  be  utterly  impractical? " 

*^  There  was  another  reason,  Mr.  Ford," 
said  Uncle  Ben,  wiping  away  an  embarrassed 
smile  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  *^that  is, 
to  be  square  with  you,  why  I  thought  of 
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oonsnltin'  yon.  I  did  n*t  keer  to  have  Mo- 
Einstry,  and  **  —  lie  added  hurriedly,  "  in 
course  Harrison,  too,  know  that  I  bought  up 
the  title  to  thar  boundary.'* 

*^  I  understand,"  nodded  the  master.  ^^  I 
should  n't  think  you  would." 

''Why  shouldn't  ye?"  asked  Unde  Ben 
quickly. 

"Well  —  I  don't  suppose  you  care  to 
quarrel  with  two  passionate  men." 

Uncle  Ben's  face  changed.  Presently, 
however,  with  his  hand  to  his  face,  he  man- 
aged to  manipulate  another  smile,  only  it 
appeared  for  the  purpose  of  being  as  awk- 
wardly wiped  away. 

''  Say  one  passionate  man,  Mr.  Ford." 

"Well,  one  if  you  like,"  returned  the 
master  cheerfully.  "  But  for  the  matter  of 
that,  why  any?  Come  —  do  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  why  you  bought  the  land  at  all? 
You  know  it 's  of  little  value  to  any  but  Mo- 
Einstry  and  Harrison." 

"  Soppose,"  said  Unde  Ben  slowly,  with 
a  great  affectation  of  wiping  his  ink-spotted 
desk  with  his  sleeve,  "soppose  that  I  had 
got  kinder  tired  of  seein'  McKinstry  and 
Harrison  alius  fightin'  and  scrimmagin'  over 
their  boundary  line.    Soppoee  I  kalkilated 
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that  it  warn't  the  sort  o'  thing  to  induce 
folks  to  settle  here.  Soppose  I  reckoned 
that  by  gettin'  the  real  title  in  my  hands  I  *d 
have  die  deadwood  on  both  o'  them,  and  set- 
tle the  thing  my  own  way,  eh?  " 

**  That  certainly  was  a  very  laudable  in- 
tention," returned  Mr.  Ford,  observing  Un- 
do Ben  curiously,  ^^  and  from  what  you  said 
just  now  about  one  passionate  man,  I  sup- 
pose you  have  determined  already  fioho  to 
favor.  I  hope  your  public  spirit  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  Indian  Spring  at  least  —  if  it 
is  n't  by  those  two  men.*' 

^^  You  lay  low  and  keep  dark  and  you  '11 
see,"  returned  his  companion  with  a  hopeful- 
ness of  speech  which  his  somewhat  anxious 
eagerness  however  did  not  quite  bear  out. 
^*  But  you  're  not  goin'  yet,  surely,"  he  added, 
as  the  master  again  absently  consulted  his 
watch.  ^^It's  on'y  half  past  four.  It's 
true  thar  ain't  any  more  to  tell,"  he  added 
simply,  **  but  I  had  an  idea  that  you  might 
hev  took  to  this  yer  little  story  of  mine  more 
than  you  'pear  to  be,  and  might  be  askin' 
questions  and  kinder  bedevlin'  me  with  jokes 
ez  to  what  I  was  goin'  to  do  —  and  all  that. 
But  p'raps  it  don't  seem  so  wonderful  to  ydu 
furter  alL    Come  to  thivk  of  it  —  s^ murely 
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now,**  be  said,  with  a  sing^olar  despoiideiioy, 
**  I  *m  rather  sick  of  it  myself  —  eh  ?  ** 

^  My  dear  old  boy,"  said  Ford,  grasping 
both  his  hands,  with  a  swift  revulsicm  of 
shame  at  his  own  utterly  selfish  abstraetion, 
'^  I  am  overjoyed  at  yoor  good  luck.  More 
than  that,  I  can  say  honesdy,  old  fellow,  l^at 
it  could  n't  have  fallen  in  more  worthy  hands, 
or  to  any  one  whose  good  fortune  would  have 
pleased  me  more.  There  I  And  if  I've 
been  slow  and  stupid  in  taking  it  in,  it  is  be- 
cause it 's  so  wonderful,  so  like  a  fairy  tale 
of  virtue  rewarded  —  as  if  you  were  a  kind 
of  male  Cinderella,  old  man  I "  He  had  no 
intention  of  lying  —  he  had  no  belief  that 
he  was :  he  had  only  forgotten  that  his  pre- 
vious impressions  and  hesitations  had  arisen 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  did  doubt  the  con- 
sistency of  the  story  with  his  belief  in  Uncle 
Ben's  weakness.  But  he  tliought  himself 
now  so  sincere  that  the  generous  reader,  who 
no  doubt  is  ready  to  hail  the  perfect  equity 
of  his  neighbor's  good  luck,  will  readily  for- 
give him. 

In  the  plenitude  of  this  sincerity,  Ford 
threw  himself  at  full  lengdi  on  one  of  the 
long  benches,  and  with  a  gesture  invited 
Uncle  Ben  to  make  himself  equally  at  his 
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ease.  '^  Come/'  he  said  with  boyish  gajety, 
^  let 's  hear  your  plans,  old  man.  To  begin 
with,  who  's  to  share  them  with  you  ?  Of 
course  there  are  *the  old  folks  at  home' 
first ;  then  you  have  brothers  —  and  perhaps 
sisters?''  He  stopped  and  glanced  with  a 
smile  at  Uncle  Ben  ;  the  idea  of  there  being 
a  possible  female  of  his  species  struck  his 
fancy. 

Unde  Ben,  who  had  hitherto  always  exer* 
oised  a  severe  restraint — partly  from  re- 
spect and  partly  from  caution  — over  his 
long  limbs  in  the  school-house,  here  slowly 
lifted  one  leg  over  another  bench,  and  sat 
himself  astride  of  it,  leaning  forward  on  his 
elbow,  his  chin  resting  between  his  hands. 

*^  As  far  as  the  old  folks  goes,  Mr.  Ford, 
I  'm  a  kind  of  an  orphan." 

*^  A  hind  of  orphan  ?  "  echoed  Ford. 

^^  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  leaning  heavily 
on  his  chin,  so  that  the  action  of  his  jaws 
'with  the  enunciation  of  each  word  slightly 
jerked  his  head  forward  as  if  he  were  im- 
parting confidential  information  to  the  bench 
before  him.  *^  Yes,  that  is,  you  see,  I  'm  all 
right  ez  far  as  the  old  man  goes  —  Ae'« 
dead ;  died  way  back  in  Mizzouri.  But  ez 
to  my  mother,  it's  sorter  betwixt  and  be- 
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tween — kinder  nnsartain.  You  see,  Mr. 
Ford,  she  went  o£E  with  a  city  feller — >an 
entire  stranger  to  me  —  afore  the  old  man 
died,  and  that's  wot  broke  up  my  8ehoolin\ 
Now  whether  she 's  here,  there,  or  yon,  oan't 
be  found  out,  though  Squire  Tompkins  al- 
lowed—and he  were  a  lai^yer — that  the 
old  man  could  get  a  divorce  if  he  wanted, 
and  that  you  see  would  make  me  a  whole 
orphan,  ef  I  keerd  to  prove  title,  ez  the 
laiTyers  say.  Well — thut  sorter  lets  the 
old  folks  out.  Then  my  brother  was  onc't 
drowned  in  the  North  Piatt,  and  I  never 
had  any  sisters.  That  don't  leave  much 
family  for  plannin'  about  —  does  it  ?  " 

^^  No,"  said  the  master  reflectively,  gazing 
at  Uncle  Ben,  ^*  unless  you  avail  yourself  of 
your  advantages  now  and  have  one  of  your 
own.  I  suppose  now  that  you  are  rich,  you  'U 
marry.'* 

Undo  Ben  slightly  changed  his  position, 
and  then  with  his  finger  and  thumb  began  to 
apparently  feed  himself  with  certain  crumbs 
which  had  escaped  from  the  children's  lun- 
cheon-baskets and  were  still  lying  on  the 
bench.  Intent  on  this  occupation  and  with- 
out raising  his  eyes  to  the  master,  he  re- 
turned slowly,  ^^  Well,  you  see,  I  'm  sorter 
married  already." 
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The  master  sat  np  quickly. 

**  What,  you  married  —  now  ?  ** 

^*  Well,  perhaps  that 's  a  question.  It 's  a 
good  deal  like  my  beein'  an  orphan  —  onoer- 
tain  and  onsetUed."  He  paused  to  pursue 
an  evasive  orumb  to  the  end  of  the  bench 
and  having  captured  it,  went  on :  *^  It  was 
when  I  was  younger  than  you  be,  and  she 
war  n't  very  old  neither.  But  she  knew  a 
heap  more  than  I  did;  and  ez  to  readin' 
and  writin',  she  was  thar,  I  tell  you,  every 
time.  You  'd  hev  admired  to  see  her,  Mr. 
Ford.''  As  he  paused  here  as  if  he  had  ex* 
hausted  the  subject,  the  master  said  impa* 
tiently,  "  Well,  where  is  she  now  ?  " 

Uncle  Ben  shook  his  head  slowly.  *^I 
ain't  seen  her  sens  I  left  Mizzouri,  goin'  om 
five  years  ago." 

^  But  why  have  n't  you  ?  What  was.  the 
matter  ?  "  persisted  the  master. 

**  Well  —  you  see  —  I  runned  away.  BTot 
sAe,  you  know,  but  / —  /scooted,  skedaddled 
out  here." 

*^  But  what  for  7  "  asked  the  master,  re* 
garding  Uncle  Ben  with  hopeless  wonder. 
^Something  must  have  happened.  What 
was  it?    Was  she"  — 

**  She  was  a  good  schollard,"  said  Undo 
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Ben  gravely,  *^aod allowed  to  be  seoh,  byalL 
She  «tood  about  so  high,"  he  oontiuued,  in- 
dioating  widi  his  hand  a  medium  hei|^t. 
«'  War  little  and  dark  oon^kleoted.'* 

^  But  you  must  have  had  cwone  reason  for 
leaving  her  ?  '* 

*^1  've  eometimee  had  an  idea,**  said  Un- 
cle Ben  oautiouflly,  ^^that  mebbee  ronnin' 
away  ran  in  some  famliee.  Now,  there  war 
my  motjier  run  off  with  an  entire  straiiger, 
and  yer  's  me  ez  run  off  by  myself.  And 
-what  makes  it  the  more  one-like  is  that  jest 
as  dad  aUns  allowed  he  eould  get  a  devotee 
agin  mother,  so  my  wife  eould  hev  got  one 
agin  me  for  leavin'  her.  And  it 's  almost 
an  evenhanded  game  that  she  hez.  It 's  there 
where  the  onoertainfy  oomes  in." 

^^Butare  you  satisfied  to  remain  in  this 
doubt?  or  do  you  propose,  now  that  yon 
are  able,  to  institute  a  thorough  search  for 
her?" 

''I  was  kalkilaftin'  to  kok  around  a  little,'' 
said  Uncle  Ben  ^mnjlfy. 

^  And  return  to  her  if  you  find  her  7  ^ 
eontinued  the  master. 

''  I  didn't  say  that,  Mr.  Ford." 

^^But  if  she  hasn't  got  a  divorce  from 
you  thiit  's  what  yoa  'U  have  to  do,  and  what 
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you  onglit  to  do  —  if  I  understand  your 
story.  For  by  yoor  own  showing,  a  more 
oauselesB,  heartless,  and  utterly  inexcusable 
desertion  than  yours,  I  never  heard  of." 

«« Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Unole  Ben  with 
exasperating  simplicity. 

''  Do  /think  so?''  repeated  Mr.  Ford,  in- 
dignantly.  **  Everybody  'U  think  so.  They 
can't  think  otherwise.  You  say  you  deserted 
her,  and  you  admit  she  did  nodiing  to  pro- 
voke it." 

'^  No,"  returned  Uncle  Ben  quickly,  ^  noth- 
in\  Did  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Ford,  that  she 
could  play  the  pianner  and  sing  ?  " 

*^  No,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  curtly,  rising  impa* 
tiently  and  crossing  the  room.  He  was  more 
than  half  convinced  that  Unde  Ben  was  de- 
ceiving him.  Either  under  the  veil  of  his 
hide-bound  simplicity  he  was  an  utterly  self- 
ish,' heartless,  secretive  man,  or  else  he  was 
telling  an  idiotic  falsehood. 

^^I'm  sorry  I  can  neither  congratulate 
you  nor  condole  with  you  on  what  you  have 
just  told  me.  I  cannot  see  that  you  have 
the  least  excuse  for  delaying  a  single  mo- 
ment to  search  for  your  wife  and  make 
amends  for  your  conduct.  And  if  you  want 
my  opinion  it  strikes  me  as  being  a  much 
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more  Honorable  way  of  employing  your  new 
riches  than  mediating  in  your  neighbors' 
squabbles.  But  it's  getting  late  and  I'm 
afraid  we  must  bring  our  talk  to  an  end* 
I  hope  you  'U  think  this  over  before  we  meet 
again  —  and  think  differently." 

Nevertheless,  as  they  both  left  the  school- 
house,  Mr.  Ford  lingered  over  the  locking 
of  the  door  to  give  Uncle  Ben  a  final  chance 
for  further  explanation.  But  none  came. 
The  new  capitalist  of  Indian  Spring  re- 
garded him  with  an  intensification  of  his 
usual  half  sad,  half  embarrassed  smile,  and 
only  said :  **  You  understand  this  yer  's  a 
secret,  Mr.  Ford?  " 

^*  Certainly,"  said  Ford  with  ill-concealed 
irritation. 

"  'Bout  my  bein'  sorter  married  ?  " 

^^  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  responded  dryly ; 
^  it 's  not  a  taking  story." 

They  separated ;  Unde  Ben,  more  than 
ever  involved  in  his  usual  unsatisfactory 
purposes,  wending  his  way  towards  his 
riches ;  the  master  lingering  to  observe  his 
departure  before  he  plunged,  in  virtuous 
superiority,  into  the  woods  that  fiinged  the 
Harrison  and  McKinstry  boundaries. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  religious  afctitude  which  Mrs.  Mo- 
Kinstry  had  assumed  towards  her  husband's 
weak  civilized  tendencies  was  not  entirelj 
free  from  human  rancor.  That  strong  loyal 
nature  which  had^unsezed  itself  in  the  one 
idea  of  duty,  now  that  duty  seemed  to  be 
no  longer  appreciated  took  refuge  in  her 
forgotten  womanhood  and  in  the  infinitesi- 
mally  small  arguments,  resources,  and  ma- 
noeuvres at  its  command.  She  had  conceived 
a  singular  jealousy  of  this  daughter  who  had 
changed  her  busband's  nature,  and  who  had 
supplanted  the  traditions  of  the  household 
life;  she  had  acquired  an  exaggerated  d^ 
preciation  of  those  feminine  charms  which 
had  never  been  a  factor  in  her  own  domes- 
tic happiness.  She  saw  in  her  husband's 
desire  to  mitigate  the  savage  austerities  of 
their  habits  only  a  weak  concession  to  the 
powers  of  beauty  and  adornment — degrad* 
ing  vanities  she  bad  never  known  in  their 
life-long  struggle  for  frontier  supremacy  — 
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that  had  never  brought  them  victorious  out 
of  that  struggle.  "Frizzles,"  "furblows/* 
and  "  fancy  fixin's  "  had  never  helped  them 
in  their  exodus  across  the  plains ;  had  never 
taken  the  place  of  swift  eyes,  quick  ears, 
strong  hands,  and  endurance;  had  never 
nursed  the  sick  or  bandaged  the  wounded* 
When  envy  or  jealousy  invades  the  female 
heart  after  forty  it  b  apt  to  bring  a  bitter- 
ness which  knows  no  attenuating  compensa- 
tion in  that  coquetry,  emulation,  passionate 
appeal,  or  innocent  tenderness,  which  makes 
tolerable  the  jealous  caprices  of  the  younger 
woman.  The  struggle  for  rivalry  is  felt  to 
be  hopeless,  the  power  of  imitation  is  gone. 
Of  her  forgotten  womanhood  Mrs.  McKin- 
stry  revived  only  a  capacity  to  suffer  meanly 
and  inflict  mean  suffering  upon  others.  In 
the  ruined  castle  of  her  youth,  and  the  fall- 
ing in  of  banqueting  hall  and  bower,  the 
dungeon  and  torture  -  chamber  appeared  to 
have  been  left,  or,  to  use  her  own  metaphor, 
she  had  querulously  complained  to  the  par- 
son that,  "  Accordin*  to  some  folks,  she 
mout  hev  bin  the  barren  fig-tree  e-lected  to 
bear  persimmums." 

Her  methods  were  not  entirely  different 
from  those  employed  by  her  suffering  sis- 
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terhood  in  like  emergencies.  The  nnlockf 
Hiram,  **  worrited  by  stock,*'  was  kardly 
placated  or  consoled  by  learning  from  ber 
that  it  was  only  the  resolt  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, acting  upon  the  cnssedness  of  the 
stock-dispersing  Harrisons;  the  perplexity 
into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  news  of 
the  new  legal  claim  to  his  land  was  not 
soothed  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  that  Yankee  civilization  to  which 
he  was  meanly  succumbing.  She  who  had 
always  been  a  rough  but  devoted  nurse  in 
sickness  was  now  herself  overtaken  by 
vague  irregular  disorders  which  involved 
the  greatest  care  and  the  absence  of  all  ex- 
citing causes.  The  attendance  of  McKin- 
stry  and  Cressy  at  a  ^'  crazy  quilting  party  '* 
had  brought  on  **  blind  chills ; "  the  impor- 
tation of  a  melodeon  for  Cressy  to  play  on 
had  superinduced  an  ^^  innerd  rash,"  and  a 
threatened  attack  of  **  palsy  creeps '*  had 
only  been  warded  off  l^  the  timely  post- 
ponement of  an  evening  party  suggested  by 
her  daughter.  The  old  nomadic  instinct, 
morbidly  excited  by  her  discontent,  caused 
her  to  lay  artful  plans  for  a  further  emigra- 
tion. She  knew  she  had  the  germs  of 
^  mash  fever  ''  caught  from  the  adjacent 
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river;  she  related  mysterioiw  informataon, 
gathered  in  **  class  meeting,"  of  the  supe- 
rior facilities  for  stock  raising  on  the  higher 
foot-hills;  she  resuscitated  her  dead  and 
gone  Missouri  relations  in  her  daily  speech, 
to  a  manifest  invidious  comparison  with  the 
living;  she  revived  even  the  incidents  of 
her  early  married  life  with  the  same  baleful 
intent.  The  acquisition  of  a  few  ^^biled 
shirts"  by  Hiram  for  festive  appearances 
with  Cressy  painfully  reminded  her  that  he 
had  married  her  in  **  hickory ; "  she  further 
accented  the  change  by  herself  appearing  in 
her  oldest  clothes,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  necessary  for  some  one  to  keep  up  the 
traditions  of  the  past 

Her  attitude  towards  Cressy  would  have 
been  more  decided  had  she  ever  possessed 
the  slightest  influence  over  her,  or  had  even 
understood  her  with  the  intuitive  sympa- 
thies of  the  maternal  reUitions.  Yet  she 
went  so  far  AS  to  even  openly  regret  the 
breaking  off  of  the  match  with  Seth  Pavis, 
whose  family,  at  least,  still  retained  the 
habits  and  traditions  she  revered;  but  she 
was  promptly  silenced  by  her  husband  in- 
forming her  that  words  **  that  had  to  be  tnk 
back  "  had  already  passed  between  him  and 
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Seth*8  father,  and  that,  according  to  those 
same  traditions,  blood  was  more  likely  to  be 
spilled  than  mingled.  Whether  she  was 
only  withheld  from  attempting  a  reconcili- 
ation herself  through  lack  of  tact  and  op- 
portunity remains  to  be  seen.  For  the 
present  she  encouraged  Masters's  attentions 
under  a  new  and  vague  idea  that  a  flirtation 
which  distracted  Cressy  from  her  studies 
was  displeasing  to  McKinstry  and  inimical 
to  his  plans.  Blindly  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Ford*s  possible  relations  to  her  daughter, 
and  suspecting  nothing,  she  felt  towards 
him  only  a  dull  aversion  as  being  the  sense- 
less pivot  of  her  troubles.  Seeing  no  one, 
and  habitually  closing  her  ears  to  any  fam- 
ily allusion  to  Cressy's  social  triumphs,  she 
was  unaware  of  even  the  popular  admiration 
their  m^norable  waltz  had  excited. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  Unde 
Ben  had  confided  to  the  master  his  ingen- 
ious plan  for  settling  the  boundary  disputes, 
the  baking  of  McKinstry's  yellow  dog  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  stranger  to  the 
ranch.  It  proved  to  be  iHr.  Staoey  —  not 
only  as  dazzlingly  arrayed  as  when  he  first 
rose  above  Johnny  Filgee's  horizon,  but 
wealing,  in  addition  to  his  jaunty  business 
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air,  a  look  of  oomplaoent  expectation  of  the 
pretty  girl  whom  he  had  met  at  the  balL 
He  had  not  seen  her  for  a  month.  It  was 
a  happy  inspiration  of  his  own  that  enabled 
him  to  present  himself  that  morning  in  the 
twin  functions  of  a  Yietorious  Mercury  and 
Apollo. 

McKinstry  had  to  be  summoned  from  an 
adjacent  meadow,  while  Cressy,  in  the  mean 
time,  undertook  to  entertain  the  gallant 
stranger.  This  was  easily  done.  It  was 
part  of  her  fascinations  that,  disdaining  the 
ordinary  real  or  assumed  ignorance  of  the 
ingSnue  of  her  class,  she  generally  exhibited 
to  her  admirers  (with  perhaps  the  single 
exception  iA  the  master)  a  laughing  con- 
sciousness of  the  state  of  mind  into  which 
her  charms  had  thrown  them.  She  undeiv 
stood  their  passion  if  she  could  not  accept 
it  This  to  a  bashful  rustic  oommmuty  was 
helpful,  but  in  the  main  unsatisfactory; 
with  advances  so  promptly  unmasked,  the 
most  strategic  retreat  was  apt  to  become  an 
utter  rout.  Leaning  against  the  lintel  of 
the  door,  her  curved  hand  shading  the 
sparkling  depths  of  her  eyes,  and  the  sun- 
light striking  down  upon  the  pretty  curves 
of  her  languid  figure,  she  awaited  the  at- 
tack. 
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^^I  haven't  leen  yon,  Mim  CreAsy,  siaee 
we  danbed  togetiher  —  a  month  ago." 

*^That  was  mighty  rough  papers,"  said 
Cressy,  who  was  purposely  dialactipal  to 
strangers,  **  considering  that  you  trapsed  up 
and  down  the  hue,  past  the  house,  twice 
yesterday." 

*^  Then  you  saw  me  ?  "  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  slightly  discomfited  huig^ 

*^  I  did.  And  so  did  the  hoimd,  and  so,  I 
re<&on,  did  Joe  Masters  and  the  hired  man* 
And  when  you  pranced  back  on  the  home 
stretch,  there  was  the  hound.  Masters,  the 
hired  man,  and  Maw  all  on  your  trail,  and 
Paw  bringin'  up  the  rear  with  a  shot-gun. 
There  was  about  a  half  a  mile  of  you  alto*- 
gether."  She  removed  her  hand  from  her 
«yes  to  indicate  with  a  lazily  graceful  sweep 
this  somewhat  imaginative  procession,  and 
laughed. 

^^You  are  eertainly  well  guarded,"  said 
Stacey  hesitatingly;  ^and  looking  at  you. 
Miss  Cressy,"  he  added  boldly, ''  I  don't 
wonder  at  it." 

*'  Well,  it  is  reckoned  that  next  to  Paw's 
boundaries  I  'm  pretty  well  protected  from 
squatters  and  jumpers." . 

Forceful  and  quaint  as  her  language  was, 
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the  lazy  sweetness  of  her  intonatloii,  and  the 
delicate  refinement  of  her  face,  more  than 
atoned  for  it.  It  was  unoonventional  and 
pioturesqua  as  her  gestures.  So  at  least 
thought  Mr.  Staoeyt  and  it  emboldened  him 
to  further  gallantry. 

*^  Well,  Miss  Cressy,  as  my  business  with 
your  father  to-day  was  to  try  to  effect  a  com- 
promise of  his  boundary  claims,  perhaps  you 
might  accept  my  services  in  your  own  be- 
half." 

^  Which  means,''  responded  the  young 
lady  pertly,  **the  same  thing  to  me  as  to 
Paw.  No  trespassers  but  yourself.  Thank 
you,  sir."  She  twirled  lightly  on  her  heel 
and  dropped  him  that  exaggerated  curtsey 
known  to  the  school-children  as  a  ^  cheese." 
It  permitted  in  its  progress  the  glimpse  of  a 
pretty  little  slipper  which  completed  his 
subjugation. 

<«  Well,  if  it 's  only  a  fair  compromise,"  he 
began  laughingly. 

^^  Compromise  means  somebody  giving  up. 
Who  is  it  ?"  she  asked. 

The  infatuated  Stacey  had  reached  the 
point  of  thinking  this  repartee  if  possible 
more  killing  than  his  own. 

Ha  I    That 's  for  Miss  Cressy  to  say." 


it 
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But  the  young  lady  leaning  back  against 
the  lintel  with  the  comfortable  ease  of  being 
irresponsibly  diverted,  sagely  pointed  out 
that  that  was  the  function  of  the  arbitrator. 

*^  Ah  well,  suppose  we  begin  by  giving  up 
Seth  Davis,  eh  ?  You  see  that  I  'm  pretty 
well  posted.  Miss  Cressy." 

*^You  alarm  me,"  said  Cressy  sweetly. 
*^  But  I  reckon  he  had  given  up." 

^*  He  was  in  the  running  that  night  at  the 
ball.  Looked  half  savage  while  I  was  dan- 
oing  with  you.     Wanted  to  eat  me." 

*^  Poor  Seth !  And  he  used  to  be  so  par- 
ticular in  his  food,"  said  the  witty  Cressy. 

Mr.  Stacey  was  convulsed.  *^  And  there 's 
Mr.  Dabney — Uncle  Ben,"  he  continued, 
"eh?  Very  quiet  but  very  sly.  A  dark 
horse,  eh  ?  Pretends  to  take  lessons  for  the 
sake  of  being  near  some  one,  eh  ?  Would 
he  were  a  boy  again  because  somebody  else 
is  a  girl?" 

"  I  should  be  frightened  of  you  if  you  lived 
here  always,"  returned  Cressy  with  invincible 
ndiveti;  "but  perhaps  then  you  wouldn't 
know  so  much." 

Stacey  simply  accepted  this  as  a  compli- 
ment. "  And  there  's  Masters,"  he  said  in- 
sinuatingly. 
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^  Not  Joe?  "  said  Creasy  with  a  low  laugh, 
taming  her  eyes  to  the  door. 

^  Yes,"  said  Stacey  with  a  quick,  uneasy 
smile.  **  Ah  I  I  see  we  must  n't  drop  him. 
Is  he  out  there  ?  "  he  added,  trying  to  foUow 
the  direction  of  her  eyes. 

But  the  young  girl  kept  her  face  studiously 
averted.  ^Is  that  all?"  she  asked  after  a 
pause. 

«« Well  —  there 's  that  solemn  schoolmas- 
ter, who  out  me  out  of  the  waltz  with  you  — 
that  Mr.  Ford." 

Had  he  been  a  perfectly  cool  and  impartial 
observer  he  would  have  seen  the  slight  tremor 
cross  Cressy's  soft  eyelids  even  in  profile, 
followed  by  that  momentary  arrest  of  her 
whole  face,  mouth,  dimples,  and  eyes,  which 
had  overtaken  it  the  night  the  master  entered 
the  ball>room.  But  he  was  neither,  and  it 
passed  quickly  and  unnoticed.  Her  usual 
lithe  but  languid  play  of  expression  and  color 
came  back,  and  she  turned  her  head  lazily 
towards  the  speaker.  ^*  There 's  Paw  coming. 
I  suppose  you  would  n't  mind  giving  me  a 
sample  of  your  style  of  arbitrating  with  him, 
before  you  try  it  on  me? " 

^^  Certainly  not,"  said  Stacey,  by  no  means 
displeased  at  the  prospect  of  having  so  pretty 
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and  intelligent  a  witness  in  the  daughter  of 
what  he  believed  would  form  an  attraotive 
display  of  his  diplomatic  skill  and  gracious- 
ness  to  the  father.  *^  Don't  go  away.  I  Ve 
got  nothing  to  say  Miss  Cressy  coold  not 
understand  and  answer/^ 

The  jingling  of  spurs,  and  the  shadow  of 
McKinstry  and  his  shot-gun  falling  at  this 
moment  between  the  speaker  and  Cressy, 
spared  her  the  necessity  of  a  reply.  Mo- 
Kinstty  cast  an  uneasy  glance  around  the 
apartment,  and  not  seeing  Mrs.  McKinstry 
looked  relicTed,  and  even  the  deep  traces 
of  the  loss  of  a  valuable  steer  that  morning 
partly  faded  from  his  Indian-red  complexion. 
He  placed  his  shot^u  carefully  in  the  cor* 
ner,  took  his  soft  felt  hat  from  his  head, 
folded  it  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  capacious 
pockets  of  his  jacket,  turned  to  his  daughter, 
and  laying  his  maimed  hand  familiarly  on 
her  shoulder,  said  gravely,  without  kx>king 
at  Stacey,  ^  What  might  the  stranger  be 
wantin\  Cress?" 

*^  Perhaps  I  'd  better  answer  that  myself,^ 
said  Stacey  briskly.  ^  I  'm  acting  for  Ben- 
ham  and  Co.,  of  San  Francisco^  who  have 
bought  the  Spanish  title  to  part  of  this  prop- 
erty.   I"  — 
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*^  Stop  there  I  *'  said  McKinstry,  in  a  roice 
doll  but  distinct.  He  took  his  hat  from  his 
pooket,  put  it  on,  walked  to  the  corner  and 
tbok  up  his  gun,  k>oked  at  Stacey  for  the  first 
time  with  narootio  eyes  that  seemed  to  drow« 
sily  absorb  his  slight  figure,  then  put  the 
gun  back  half  conteikiptuously,  and  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  door,  said: 
*'  We  'U  settle  this  yer  outside.  Cress,  you 
stop  in  here.    There  *s  tnan's  talk  goin'  on.*' 

^^  But,  Paw/'  said  Cressy,  laying  her  hand 
languidly  on  her  father's  sleevo  without  the 
least  change  of  6olor  or  amused  expression^ 
^^  This  gedtleman  has  come  over  here  on  a 
oompromise." 

^*  On  a — which  f  "  said  MoKinstry,  glanc- 
ing scornfully  out  of  the  door  for  some  rare 
species  of  mustang  vaguely  sn^ested  to  him 
in  that  unfamiliar  word. 

**  To  see  if  we  could  n't  come  to  some  fair 
settlement,"  said  Staeey.  '*  I  've  no  objec- 
tion to  going  outside  with  you,  but  I  think 
we  can  discuss  this  mattor  here  just  as  welL" 
His  fine  feathers  had  not  made  him  a  coward, 
although  his  heart  had  beaten  a  little  faster 
at  this  sudden  reooUectioa  of  the  dangerous 
reputation  of  his  host. 

^  Go  on,"  said  McKinstry. 
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**  The  plain  facts  of  the  case  are  these/' 
continued  Staoey,  with  more  oonfidenoe. 
"  We  have  sold  a  strip  of  this  property  oov- 
ering  the  land  in  dispute  between  you  and 
Harrison.  We  are  bound  to  put  our  puiu 
diaser  in  peaceable  possession.  Now  to  save 
time  we  are  willing  to  buy  that  possession  of 
any  man  who  can  give  it.  We  are  told  that 
you  can." 

**  Well,  considerin'  that  iat  the  last  four 
years  I  Ve  been  fightin*  night  and  day  agin 
them  low-down  Harrisons  for  it,  I  reckon 
you  've  been  lied  to,"  said  McEinstry  delib* 
erately.  **  Why  —  except  the  clearing  on 
the  north  side,  whar  I  put  up  a  bam,  thar 
ain't  an  acre  of  it  as  hasn't  been  shifted 
first  this  side  and  then  that  as  fast  ez  I  dmy 
boundary  stakes  and  fences,  and  the  Harri- 
sons pulled  'em  up  agin.  Thar  ain't  more 
tiian  fifly  acres  ez  I  've  hed  a  dear  hold  on, 
and  I  would  n't  hev  had  that  ef  it  had  n't 
bin  for  the  bam,  the  raisin'  alone  o'  which 
cost  me  a  man,  two  horses,  and  this  yer  lit- 
tle finger." 

^^  Put  us  in  possession  of  even  that  fifty 
acres,  and  v>e '//  undertake  to  hold  the  rest 
and  eject  those  Harrisons  from  it,"  returned 
Stacey  complacently.  ^*  You  understand  that 
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die  moment  weVe  made  a  peaceable  en- 
trance to  even  a  foothold  on  your  gide,  the 
Harrisons  are  only  trespassers,  and  with  the 
title  to  back  ns  we  can  call  on  the  whole 
sheriff 's  JIOS36  to  put  them  off.  That 's  the 
kw." 

""lliat  ar  the  law?  "  repeated  McKinstry 
meditatively. 

''  Yes/*  said  Staeey.  "« So,"  he  continued, 
with  a  self^satisfted  smile  to  Cressy,  ^far 
from  being  hard  on  yon,  Mr.  McKinstry, 
we  're  rather  inclined  to  put  you  on  velvet. 
We  offer  you  a  fair  price  for  the  only  thing 
you  can  give  us  —  actual  possession ;  and  we 
help  you  with  your  old  grudge  against  the 
Harnsons.  We  not  only  dear  them  out, 
but  we  pay  you  for  even  the  part  they  held 
adversely  to  you.*' 

Mr.  McKinstry  passed  his  three -whole 
fingers  over  his  forehead  and  eyes  as  if 
troubled  by  a  drowsy  aching.  ^^  Then  yon 
don't  reckon  to  hev  anythin'  to  say  to  them 
Harrisons  ?  " 

*^  We  don't  propose  to  recognize  them  in 
the  matter  at  all,"  returned  Staoey. 

«♦  Nor  allow  'em  anythin'  ?  " 

^^  Not  a  cent  I  So  you  see,  Mr.  McEan« 
stry,"  he  continued  magnanimously,  yet  with 
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AsikoIue?ou9  smile  to  Creasy,  ^^  tluBve is  noUi- 
ing  in  this  mmieabld  disoiissioii  that  reqmreii 
to  be  settled  ootnde.'' 

^^  Ain't  tibeie?*'  said  MeEanstry,  in  a 
dulU  deliberate  voioe,  nising  bis  eyes  for 
the  second  time  to  Stacey.  They  were 
bloodshot,  with  a  heavy,  hanging  furtiyeness, 
not  unlike  one  of  his  own  hunted  steers. 
^^But  I  ain't  kam  enuff  in  yer*"  He  moved 
to  the  door  with  a  beoktming  of  his  fateful 
hand.     *^  Outside  a  mi»it  -n-  ^  you  please.'* 

Stacey  started,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  half  defiantly  stejq^  beyond  the  thresh- 
old. Cressy,  uncha]^;ed  in  oolor  or  ex- 
pression, lazily  followed  to  the  door. 

^  Wot,"  said  MoKinstry,  slowly  fftoing 
Stacey  ;^^  wot  ef  Irefoose?  Wot  ef  I  say 
I  don't  allow  any  man,  or  any  bank,  or  any 
oompromise,  to  take  up  my  quo'r'Us  ?  Wot 
ef  I  say  thi^  low^wn  and  mean  as  them 
Harrisons  is,  t^y  donH  begin  to  be  es  mean, 
ez  lowrdpwn,  ez  undeihanded,  ea  sneakin*  ez 
that  yer  compromise  ?  Wot  ef  I  say  that  ef 
tiiat's  tibe  kind  o'  hogwash  that  law  and 
snivelization  offers  me  for  peaee  and  quiet- 
ness, 111  take  the  fightin',  and  the  law- 
breakin',  and  the  sheriff,  and  all  h — U  for 
his^ios^e  instead  ?    Wot  ef  I  say  that?  '* 
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^  It  will  only  be  my  daty  to  repeat  it,** 
md  Staoey,  iritli  mi  affeeted  oaTeleegneas 
wbicb,  how^Y^r,  di4  not  ocmoeal  his  surprise 
and  his  discoii^^tiirs.  ^It's  no  affair  of 
minet'* 

^  Unless/*  said  Cressy,  assuming  her  old 
positi^A  agi^iist  the  lintel  of  the  door,  and 
smoothing  the  worn  bearskin  that  served  as 
a  mat  with  the  toe  of  her  slipper,  ^  unless 
yon  'ye  mixed  it  ttp  with  yonr  other  arbitra- 
tion, yo^  know." 

«^  Wot  oth^r  arbitration  ?  "  asked  McEin- 
8(97  suddenly,  with  morky  eyes. 

Staoey  east  ja  rapid,  half  indignant  glance 
«t  jtb9  young  girl,  who  reoeived  it  with  her 
bands  tucked  behind  her  baok,  her  lovely 
bead  beast  submissiydiy  forward,  and  a  pro- 
longed little  laiigb. 

^*  Ob  nothing.  Paw,'*  she  said,  **only  a 
}itt}e  i^vaite  f ooHshness  betwixt  me  and  the 
gmti^man.  You'd  admire  to  hear  him 
talk.  Paw  — about  other  things  than  busi- 
ness.   He  *s  just  that  chipper  and  gay." 

Neteirtheiess,  as  with  a  muttered  ^  Oood- 
moming"  tiie  young  fellow  turned  away,  she 
quietly  brushed  past  her  father,  and  fol- 
lowed him — with  her  hands  still  penitently 
behind  her,  and  the  rosy  palms  turned  up- 
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ward  —  as  far  as  the  gate.  Her  single  long 
Marguerite  braid  of  hair  trailing  down  her 
back  nearly  to  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  ap- 
peared to  acoent  her  demure  reserve.  At 
the  gate  she  shaded  her  ejes  with  her  hand, 
and  glanoed  upward. 

^'  It  don*t  seem  to  be  a  good  day  for  arbi- 
trating. A  trifle  early  in  the  season,  ain*t 
it?" 

**  Grood-moming,  Miss  McKinstry." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it  with 
an  affected  ease  but  cautiously,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  velyet  paw  of  a  young  panther  who 
had  scratched  him,  After  all,  what  was  she 
but  the  cub  of  the  untamed  beast,  McKin- 
stry  ?  He  was  well  out  of  it  I  Re  was  not 
revengeful  —  but  business  was  business,  and 
he  had  given  them  the  first  chance. 

As  his  figure  disappeared  bdiind  the 
buckeyes  of  the  lane,  Cressy  oast  a  glance  at 
the  declining  sun.  She  reentered  the  house, 
and  went  directly  to  her  room.  As  she 
passed  the  window,  she  could  see  her  father 
already  remounted  galloping  towards  the 
tules,  as  if  in  search  of  that  riparian  ^*  kam  '* 
his  late  interview  had  disturbed.  A  few 
straggling  bits  of  color  in  the  sloping  mead- 
ows were  the  children  coming  home  from 
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BohooL  She  hastily  tied  a  girlish  snn-bomiet 
under  her  chin,  and  slipping  out  of  the  back 
door,  swept  like  a  lissom  shadow  along  the 
line  of  fence  until  she  seemed  to  melt  into 
the  ombrage  of  the  woods  that  fringed  the 
distant  north  boundary. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Meanwhile,  unaware  of  her  husband's 
sudden  relapse  to  her  old  border  principles 
and  of  the  visit  that  had  induoed  it,  Mrs. 
McKinstry  was  slowly  returning  from  a  lu- 
gubrious recital  of  her  moods  and  feelings 
at  the  parson's.  As  she  crossed  the  barren 
flat  and  reached  the  wooded  upland  midway 
between  the  school-house  and  the  ranch,  she 
saw  before  her  the  old  familiar  figure  of 
Seth  Davis  lounging  on  the  trail.  In  her 
habitual  loyalty  to  her  husband's  feuds  she 
would  probably  have  stalked  defiantly  past 
him,  notwithstanding  her  late  regrets  of  the 
broken  engagement,  but  Seth  began  to  ad- 
vance awkwardly  towards  her.  In  fact,  he 
had  noticed  the  tall,  gaunt,  plaid -shawled 
and  holland  -  bonneted  figure  approaching, 
and  had  waited  for  it. 

As  he  seemed  intent  upon  getting  in  her 
way  she  stopped  and  raised  her  right  hand 
wamingly  before  her.  In  spite  of  the  shawl 
and  the  sun-bonnet,  suffering  had  implanted 
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A  rude  Bumo  dignity  to  her  attttude.  ^^W<»ds 
that  hey  to  be  took  back,  Seih  Pavia,"  she 
said  hastily,  ^^  hev  pmiBed  between  you  and 
my  nan.  Omt  at  my  way,  then,  that  I  may 
pass,  too." 

^^Not  much  hetwizt  yoa  and  me.  Aunt 
Bachel,"  he  said  with  slooching  depreoation, 
using  the  old  hoosehohl  title  by  whieh  he 
had  familiarly  known  her.  ^'  I  've  nothin' 
agin  you  —  and  I  kin  prove  it  by  wot  I  'm 
yer  to  say.  And  I  ain't  truoklin'  to  yer  for 
myself,  for  ez  far  ez  me  and  your'n  ez  oon« 
eeuned,"  he  oontinned,  with  a  malevol^it 
^anoe,  ^^  thar  ain't  gold  enough  in  Oalefomy 
to  mak  the  weddin'  ring  that  could  hitch  me 
and  Cress  together.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
yom  're  bein'  played ;  that  you  're  bein'  be* 
fooled  and  bambodeled  and  honey  -  fogled* 
Thet  while  yon  're  groanin'  at  dlasa-meetin' 
and  Hisam'fl  quo'llin'  with  Dad,  and  Joe 
Haators  vaitin'  found  to^  pick  up  any  bone 
that 's  thxowed  him,  that  sneakin',  hypoerit- 
ical  Yankee  sohool-maater  is  draggin'  your 
dau^iter  to  k-r^U  with  him  on  the  sly." 

"*  Quit  that,  Beth  Davis,"  said  Mrs.  Mof- 
Einatry  sternly,  ^*  or  be  man  enough  to  tell 
it  to  a  man.  That 's  Hiiam's  business  ta 
know." 
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^  And  what  if  he  knows  it  well  enough 
and  winks  at  it?  What  if  he  *s  willin' 
enough  to  truckle  to  it,  to  curty  f  ayor  with 
them  sneakin'  Yanks?"  said  Seth  malign 
nantly. 

A  spasm  of  savage  oonviction  seized  Mrs. 
MoKinstrj.  But  it  was  more  from  her 
jealous  fears  of  her  husband's  disloyalty 
than  oonoem  for  her  daughter's  transgres- 
sion. Nevertheless,  she  said  deqperately, 
*♦  It 's  a  lie.     Where  are  your  proofs  ?  " 

"Proofs? "returned  Seth.  "Who  is  it 
sneaks  around  the  schooUhouse  to  have  pri- 
vate talks  with  the  school-master,  and  edges 
him  on  with  Creesy  afore  folks  ?  Your  hus- 
band. Who  goes  sneakin'  off  every  arter- 
noon  with  that  same  cantin'  hound  of  a 
school-master?  Your  daughter.  Who  's 
been  carryin'  on  together,  and  hidin'  duck 
enough  to  be  ridden  out  on  a  rail  together  ? 
Your  daughter  and  the  school -master. 
Proofii  ? — ask  anybody.  Adc  the  children. 
Look  yar — you,  Johnny — come  here." 

He  had  suddenly  directed  his  voice  to  a 
blackberry  bush  near  the  trail,  from  which 
the  curly  head  of  Johnny  Filgee  had  just 
appeared.  That  home -returning  infant 
painfully  disengaged  himself,  his  slate,  his 
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books,  and  his  small  dinner-pail  hadf  filled 
with  fruit  as  immature  as  himself,  and  came 
towards  them  sideways. 

^^Ter  's  a  dime,  Johnny,  to  git  some 
candy,'*  said  Seth,  endeavoring  to  distort  his 
passion-set  face  into  a  smile, 

Johnny  Filgee's  small,  beny-stained  palm 
promptly  closed  over  the  coin* 

*^  Now,  don't  Ke.    Where 's  Cressy  ?  " 

**  Kithin'  her  bo." 

"Good  boy.     What  bo?" 

Johnny  hesitated.  He  had  once  seen  the 
school-master  and  Cressy  together ;  he  had 
heard  it  whispered  by  the  other  children 
that  they  loved  each  other.  But  looking  at 
Seth  and  Mrs.  MoEjnstry  he  felt  that  some- 
thing more  tremendous  than  this  stupid 
fact  was  required  of  him  for  grown-up 
people,  and  being  honest  and  imaginative, 
he  determined  that  it  should  be  worth  the 
money. 

^  Speak  up,  Johnny,  don't  be  afeard  to 
telL" 

Johnny  was  not  ^  afeard  "  —  he  was  only 
thinking.  He  had  it  I  He  remembered  that 
he  had  just  seen  his  paragon,  the  brilliant 
Staoey,  coming  from  the  boimdary  woods. 
What  more  poetical  and  stardingly  effective 
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ttum  to  "bonnect  him  with  Cressy  ?  He  i^ 
plied  promptly :  — 

*^  Mithter  Thtathy.  He  gived  her  a  watch 
and  ring  of  truly  gold.  Goin'  to  be  married 
at  iThaoramento.*' 

^^  You  lyin'  limb/'  said  Seth,  seizing  him 
M>aghly.     But  Mrs.  McEinstry  interposed. 

^^  Let  that  brat  go/*  she  said  with  gleam- 
ing eyed.  *^  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  JSeth 
released  Johnny.  ^*  It 's  a  tridc,"  he  said, 
♦*  he 's  bin  put  up  to  it  by  that  Ford.'' 

But  Johnny,  after  securing  a  safe  yantage 
behind  the  blackberry  bush,  determined  to 
give  them  another  trial  —  with  facts. 

^*  I  know  mor'n  that,"  he  called  out. 

^'Git  —  you  measly  pup,"  said  Seth  saT> 
agely. 

^*  I  know  Theriff  Briggdi,  he  rid  over  the 
boundary  with  a  kyt  o'  men  and  korthes," 
said  Johnliy,  with  that  hurried  delivery  with 
which  he  was  able  to  estop  interruption. 
"  Theed  'em  go  by.  Maur  Harrithon  theth 
his  dad's  goin'  to  chuck  out  ole  McKin- 
thtry.     Hooray  t  '* 

Mrs.  McEinstry  tiitfned  her  dark  face 
sharply  on  Seth.  '*  What 's  that  he  sez  ?  " 

^^Nothin'  but  children's  gassin',"  he  an- 
swered, meeting  her  eyes  with  an  evil  oon- 
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soioiisncfis  Iialf  loatish,  half  defiant,*  ^  and  ef 
it  war  true,  it  would  only  sarve  Hiram  Mo- 
Kinstry  right*' 

She  laid  her  hand  iqxm  hie  shoulder  with 
swift  suspicion*  ^Ont  o'  my  way,  Seth 
Davis,''  she  said  suddenly,  poshing  him 
aside.  ^*  Ef  this  ez  aliy  ittiderhanded  work 
of  yours,  you  'U  pay  for  it." 

She  strode  past  him  in  the  direction  of 
Johnny,  but  at  the  approach  of  the  tall 
woman  with  the  angry  eyeS,  the  boy  flew. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  turned  again  with 
a  threatening  wave  of  the  hand  to  Seth,  and 
started  off  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  thd 
boundary. 

She  had  not  placed  so  much  faith  in  tiie 
bo3r's  story  as  in  tiie  vague  revelati<m  of  evil 
in  Davis's  manner.  If  there  was  any  *^  ous* 
sedness "  afoot,  Seth,  convinced  of  Cresay's 
unfaithfulness,  and  with  no  further  hope  of 
any  mediation  from  the  parents,  would 
know  it.  Unless  Hiram  had  been  warned, 
he  Was  stiU  lulled  in  his  fatuous  dream  of 
civilijBation.  At  that  time  he  and  his  men 
were  in  the  tules  with  the  stock ;  to  be  sat- 
isfied, she  herself  must  go  to  the  boun- 
dary. 

She  reached  the  ridge  of  the  cottonwoods 
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and  syoamores,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
further  brought  her  to  the  edge  of  that  gen- 
tle southern  slope  which  at  last  sank  into  the 
broad  meadow  of  the  debatable  ground.  In 
spite  of  Staoey's  invidious  criticism  of  its 
intrinsic  value,  this  theatre  of  savage  dis- 
sension, violence,  and  bloodshed  was  by  some 
irony  of  nature  a  pastoral  landscape  of  sin- 
gular and  peaceful  repose.  The  soft  glacis 
stretching  before  her  was  in  spring  cerulean 
with  lupins,  and  later  starred  with  maripo* 
M8*  The  meadow  was  transversely  crossed 
by  a  curving  line  of  alders  that  indicated  a 
rare  water-course,  of  which  in  the  dry  season 
only  a  single  pool  remained  to  flash  back  the 
unvarying  sky.  There  had  been  no  attempt 
at  cultivation  of  this  broad  expanse;  wild 
oats,  mustard,  and  rank  g^nisses  left  it  a  toss- 
ing sea  of  turbulent  and  variegated  color 
whose  waves  rode  high  enough  to  engulf 
horse  and  rider  in  their  choking  depths. 
Even  the  traces  of  human  struggle,  the  up- 
rooted stakes,  scattered  fence -rails,  and 
empty  post-holes  were  forever  hidden  under 
these  billows  of  verdure.  Midway  of  the 
field  and  near  the  water-course  arose  Mc- 
Kinstry's  bam  —  the  solitary  human  struo- 
ture  whose  rude,  misshapen,  bulging  sides 
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aod  swallow-hannted  eaves  bursting  with 
hay  from  the  neighboring  pasture,  seemed 
however  only  an  extravagant  growth  of  the 
prolific  soil.  Mrs.  McKinstry  gazed  at  it 
anxiously.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  or 
movement  near  or  around  it ;  it  stood  as  it 
had  always  stood,  deserted  and  solitary.  But 
turning  her  eyes  to  the  right,  beyond  the 
water-course,  she  oould  see  a  slight  regular 
undulation  of  the  grassy  sea  and  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  drifting  on  its  surface  of 
half  a  dozen  slouched  hats  in  the  direction  of 
the  alders.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt ; 
a  party  from  the  other  side  was  approaching 
the  border. 

A  shout  and  the  quick  galloping  of  hoofs 
behind  her  sent  a  thrill  of  relief  to  her  heart 
She  had  barely  time  to  draw  aside  as  her 
husband  and  his  followers  swept  past  her 
down  the  slope.  But  it  needed  not  his  fu- 
rious cry,  ^  The  Harrisons  hev  sold  us  out,'* 
to  tell  her  that  the  crisis  had  come. 

She  held  her  breath  as  the  cavalcade  di- 
verged, and  in  open  order  furiously  ap- 
proached the  water-course,  and  she  oould  see 
a  sudden  check  and  hesitation  in  the  move- 
ment in  the  meadow  at  that  unlooked-for 
onset.     Then  she  thought  of  the  bam.     It 
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would  be  a  rallying-point  for  them  if  driven 
back — 1^  tower  of  defence  if  besieged. 
There  were  arms  secreted  beneath  the  hay 
for  such  an  emergency.  She  would  run 
there*  swing-to  its  open  doors,  and  get  ready 
to  barricade  them* 

She  ran  crouehingly,  seeking  the  higher 
grasses  and  bjnuubles  of  the  ridge  to  escape 
observation  from  the  meadow  until  she  ooold 
descend  upon  the  bam  from  the  rear.  She 
Arew  aside  her  impeding  shawl ;  her  brown 
boUand  sun-bonnet,  torn  off  her  head  and 
hanging  by  its  strings  from  her  shoulders, 
let  her  coarse  silver -threaded  hair  stream 
like  a  mane  over  her  back ;  her  face  and 
hands  were  bleeding  from  thorns  and  whit- 
ened by  dust  But  she  struggled  on  fiercely 
like  some  hunted  animal  until  she  reached 
the  desoending  trail,  when,  letting  herself  go 
blindly,  only  withheld  by  the  long  grasses 
she  clutched  at  wildly  on  either  side,  she 
half  fell,  half  stumbled  down  llie  slope  and 
emerged  beside  the  bam,  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted. 

But  what  a  contrast  was  there  1  For  an 
instant  she  could  scarcely  believe  that  she 
had  left  the  ridge  with  her  husband's  savage 
outcry  in  her  ears,  and  in  her  eyes  the  swift. 
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yUion  of  his  furious  cayflcmle.  The  boun- 
dary meadow  was  hidden  by  the  soft  lines 
of  graceful  willows  in  whose  dim  recesses 
the  figures  of  the  passionate  horsemeu 
seemed  to  have  melted  forever*  There  w^ 
nothing  now  to  interrupt  the  long  vista  of 
peaceful  beauty  thai  stretched  before  her 
through  this  lonel|y  hollow  to  the  distant 
sleeping  hills.  The  bursting  bam  in  the 
foieground,  heaped  with  grain  that  fringed 
its  eaves  and  bristled  from  its  windows  and 
doors  until  its  unlovely  bulk  was  hidden  in 
trailing  feathery  outlines ;  the  gentle  flutter 
of  wings  and  soothing  twitter  of  swallows 
and  jays  around  its  open  rafters,  and  the 
drifting  shadows  of  a  few  circling  crows 
above  it;  the  drowsy  song  of  bees  on  the 
wild  mustard  that  half  hid  its  waUs  with  yel<- 
low  bloom;  the  sound  of  faintly -trickling 
water  in  one  of  those  old  Indian-haunted 
springs  that  had  g^ven  its  name  to  the  lo- 
cality ;  all  these  for  an  instant  touched  the 
senses  of  this  hard,  fierce  woman  as  she  had 
not  been  touched  since  she  was  a  givh  For 
one  brief  moment  the  joys  of  peace  and  that 
matured  repose  that  never  had  been  hers 
flashed  upon  her ;  but  with  it  came  the  sav- 
age consciousness  that  even  now  it  was  being 
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wrested  away,  and  the  thought  fired  her 
blood  again.  She  listened  eagerly  for  a  sec- 
ond in  the  direction  of  the  meadow ;  there 
was  no  report  of  fire-arms — there  was  yet 
time  to  prepare  the  bam  for  defence.  She 
ran  to  the  front  of  the  building  and  seized 
the  latch  of  the  half-dosed  door.  A  little 
feminine  cry  that  was  half  a  laugh  came 
from  within,  with  the  rapid  rustle  of  a  skirt 
and  as  the  door  swung  open  a  light  figure 
vanished  through  the  rear  window.  The 
slanting  sunlight  falling  in  the  shadowed  in- 
terior disclosed  only  the  single  erect  figure 
of  the  school-master— John  Ford. 

The  first  confusion  and  embarrassment  of 
an  interrupted  rendezvous  that  had  colored 
Ford's  cheeks,  gave  way  to  a  look  of  alarm 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  bleeding  face  and 
dishevelled  figure  of  Mrs.  McKinstry.  She 
saw  it.  To  her  distorted  fancy  it  seemed 
only  a  proof  of  deeper  guilt.  Without  a 
word  she  closed  the  heavy  door  behind  her 
and  swung  the  huge  cross-bar  unaided  to  its 
place.  She  then  turned  and  confronted  him, 
wiping  the  dust  from  her  face  and  arms  with 
her  torn  and  dangling  sun-bonnet  in  a  way 
that  recalled  her  attitude  on  the  first  day  be 
had  met  her. 
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^That  was  Cress  with  ye?"  she  said. 

He  hesitated,  still  gazing  at  her  in  won- 
der. 

'^Don^tUe-" 

He  started.  **  I  don't  propose  to/'  he  re* 
torted  indignantly.     ^*  It  was  "  -— 

**  I  don't  ask  ye  how  long  this  yer  's  bin 
goin'  on,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Cressy's  snn* 
bonnet,  a  few  books,  and  a  scattered  nosegay 
of  wild  flowers  lying  on  the  hay;  **and  I 
don't  want  to  know.  In  five  minntes  either 
her  father  will  be  here,  or  them  hell-hoands 
of  Harrison's  who  've  sold  him  out  will  swarm 
round  this  bam  to  g^t  possesshun.  Ef  this 
yer  "  —  she  again  pointed  oontemptooosly  to 
the  objects  just  indicated -^^  means  that 
you  've  cast  your  lot  with  us  and  kalkilate  to 
take  our  bitter  with  our  sweet,  ye  '11  lift  up 
that  stack  of  hay  and  bring  out  a  gun  to  help 
defend  it.  Ef  you  're  meanin'  anythin'  else, 
Ford,  you  '11  hide  yourself  in  that  hay  till 
Hiram  comes  and  has  time  enough  to  attend 
to  ye." 

^  And  if  I  choose  to  do  neither? "  he  said 
haughtily. 

She  looked  at  him  in  unutterable  scorn. 
^*  There 's  the  winder  —  take  it  while  there 's 
time,  afore  I  bar  it.     Ef  yon  see  Hiram,  tell 
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him  ye  left  an  old  woman  behind  ye  to  de- 
fend the  place  whar  you  nster  hide  with  her 
darter." 

Before  he  could  reply  there  was  a  distant 
report,  followed  almost  directly  by  another. 
With  a  movement  of  irritation  he  walked  to 
the  window,  turned  and  looked  at  her  — 
bolted  it,  and  came  back. 

** Where's  that  gun?**  he  said  almost 
rudely. 

**I  reckoned  that  would  fetch  ye,"  she 
said,  dragging  away  the  hay  and  disclosing  a 
hmg  trough-like  bbx  covered  with  tarpaulin. 
It  proved  to  contain  powder,  shot,  and  two 
guns.    He  took  one. 

'*  I  suppose  I  may  know  what  I  am  fight* 
ing  for  ?  "  he  said  dryly. 

"  Ye  might  say  *  Cress  *  ef  they  "  —  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  the  reports  —  *'  hap- 
pen to  ask  ye,"  she  returned  with  equal 
sobriety.  *'  Jess  now  ye  kin  take  your  stand 
up  thar  in  the  loft  and  see  what 's  eomin\" 

He  did  not  linger,  but  climbed  to  the  place 
assigned  him,  glad  to  escape  the  company  of 
the  woman  who  at  that  moment  he  ahnost 
hated.  In  his  unreflecting  passion  for  Cressy 
he  had  always  evaded  the  thought  of  this 
relationship  or  propinquity ;  the  mother  had 
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recalled  it  to  bim  in  a  way  tbat  imperilled 
even  his  passion  for  the  danghter ;  his  mind 
was  wholly  preoccupied  with  the  idiotic,  ex- 
asperating, and  utterly  hopeless  position  that 
had  been  forced  upon  him.  In  the  bitterness 
of  his  qpirit  his  sense  of  personal  danger  was 
so  far  absorbed  that  he  speculated  on  the 
chance  bullet  in  the  mleUe  that  might  end 
his  folly  and  relieve  him  of  responsibility. 
Shut  up  in  a  bam  with  a  furious  woman,  in 
a  lawless  defence  of  questionable  rights  — 
with  the  added  colisciousness  that  an  equally 
questionable  passion  had  drawn  him  into  it, 
and  that  sAe  knew  it — death  seemed  to  oif er 
the  only  escape  from  the  explanation  he  could 
never  give.  If  another  sting  could  have 
been  added  it  was  the  absurd  conviction  that 
Cressy  would  not  appreciate  his  sacrifice, 
but  was  perhaps  even  at  that  moment  calmly 
congratulating  herself  on  the  felicitousness 
of  the  complication  in  which  she  had  left 
him. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  shout  and  the  tramp- 
ling of  horse.  The  sides  of  the  loft  were 
scantily  boarded  to  allow  the  extension  of 
the  pent-up  grain,  and  between  the  interstices 
Ford,  without  being  himself  seen,  had  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  plain  between  him 
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and  the  line  of  willows.  As  he  gazed,  five 
men  hurriedly  issued  from  the  extreme  left 
and  ran  towards  the  bam.  McKinstry  and 
his  followers  simultaneously  broke  from  the 
same  covert  further  to  the  right  and  galloped 
forward  to  intercept  them.  But  although 
mounted,  the  greater  distance  they  had  to 
traverse  brought  them  to  the  rear  of  the 
building  only  as  the  Harrison  party  came  to 
a  sudden  halt  before  the  dosed  and  barri- 
caded doors  of  the  usually  defenceless  bam. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  latter  was  greeted  by 
a  derisive  shout  from  the  McKinstry  party 
—  albeit,  equally  astonished.  But  in  that 
brief  moment  Ford  recognized  in  the  leader 
of  the  Harrisons  the  well-known  figure  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Tuolumne.  It  needed  only 
this  to  cap  the  dimaz  of  the  fatality  that 
seemed  to  pursue  him.  He  was  no  longer  a 
lawless  opposer  of  equally  lawless  forces,  but 
he  was  actually  resisting  the  law  itself.  He 
understood  the  situation  now.  It  was  some 
idiotic  blunder  of  Uncle  Ben*s  that  had  pre- 
cipitated this  attack. 

The  belligerents  had  already  cocked  their 
weapons,  although  the  bam  was  still  a  ram- 
part between  the  parties.  But  an  adroit 
flanker  of  McKinstry  *s,  creeping  through  the 
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tall  mustard,  managed  to  take  np  an  enfilad- 
ing position  as  the  Harrisons  advanced  to 
break  in  the  door.  A  threatening  sboni 
from  the  ambuscaded  partisans  caused  them 
to  hurriedly  fall  back  towards  the  rear  of  the 
bam.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  began 
the  usual  Homeric  chaff,  —  with  this  West^ 
em  difference  that  it  was  conningly  intended 
to  draw  the  other's  fire. 
.  ^  Why  don^t  you  blaze  away  at  the  door, 
you ^  1    It  won't  hurt  ye  1 " 

«'  He 's  afraid  the  bolt  will  shoot  back  I " 
Laughter  from  the  McKinstrys. 

^^  Come  outer  the  tall  g^rass  and  show  your^ 
self,  you  black,  mud-eating  gopher." 

^^  He  can't.  He 's  dropped  his  grit  and  is 
sarchin'  for  it."  Goading  laughter  from  the 
Harrisons. 

Each  man  waited  for  that  single  sho4 
which  would  preeiptate  the  fight.  Even  in 
their  lawlessness  the  rude  instinct  of  the 
duello  swayed  them.  The  officer  of  the  law 
rec(^ized  the  principle  as  well  as  its  praeti^ 
cal  advantage  in  a  collision,  but  he  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  one  of  his  men  in  an  attack  on 
the  bam,  which  would  draw  the  fire  of  Mo- 
Kinstry  at  that  necessarily  fatal  range.  As 
a  brave  man  he  would  have  taken  the  risk 
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himself,  but  as  a  pradent  one,  he  reflected 
that  his  hurriedly  coUeoted  poMe  were  all 
partisans,  and  if  he  fell  the  conflict  wonld 
resolve  itself  into  a  purely  partisan  struggle 
without  a  single  unprejudiced  witness  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct  in  the  popular  eye.  The 
master  also  knew  this  ;  it  had  checked  his 
first  impulse  to  come  forward  as  a  mediator ; 
his  only  reliance  now  was  on  Mrs.  McEin's- 
try's  restraint  and  the  sheriff's  forbearance. 
The  next  instant  both  seemed  to  be  imper« 
illed. 

**  Well,  why  don't  you  wade  in  ?  "  sneered 
Dick  McKinstry ;  **  who  do  you  reckon 's 
hidden  in  the  bam  ?  " 

'^I'll  tell  ye,"  said  a  harsh,  passionate 
voice  from  the  hill-side.  *^  It 's  Cressy  Mo* 
Einstry  and  the  school-master  hidin'  in  the 
hay." 

Both  parties  turned  quickly  towards  the 
intruder  who  had  approached  them  unper- 
ceived.  But  the  speech  was  followed  by  a 
more  startling  revulsion  of  sentiment  as  Mrs. 
McEinstry's  voice  rang  out  from  the  bam, 
•♦Youlie,  SethDavisI" 

The  brief  advantage  offered  to  the  sheriff 
in  Davis's  advent  as  a  neutral  witness,  was 
utterly  lost  by  this  unlooked-for  revelation 
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of  Mrs.  MoKinatry's  presence  in  the  bam  I 
The  fates  were  olearly  against  him  I  A 
woman  in  the  fight,  and  an  old  one  at  that ! 
A  white  woman  to  be  forcibly  ejected  I  In 
the  whole  onwritten  code  of  Southwestern 
chivalry  there  was  no  such  precedent. 

*^  Stand  back,"  he  said  disgustedly  to  hia 
followers,  ^  stand  bads  and  let  the  d — d  bam 
slide.  But  yon,  Hiram  MoEinstry,  I  '11  give 
you  five  minutes  to  shake  yourself  clear  of 
your  wife's  petticoats  and  git  I "  His  blood 
was  up  now — the  quicker  from  his  momen- 
tary weakness  and  the  trick  of  which  he 
thought  himself  a  dupe. 

Again  the  fatal  signal  seemed  imminent, 
again  it  was  delayed.  For  Hiram  McKin- 
stry,  with  clanking  spurs  and  rifle  in  hand 
stepped  from  behind  the  bam,  full  in  the 
presence  of  his  antagonists. 

^*  Ez  to  my  gitten  in  five  minits,''  he  began 
in  his  laziest,  drowsiest  manner,  ^^  we  'U  see 
when  the  time's  up.  But  jest  now  words 
hey  passed  betwixt  my  wife  and  Seth  Davis* 
Afore  anythin'  else  goes  on  yer,  he 's  got  to 
take  his  back.  My  wife  allows  he  lies ;  I 
allow  he  lies  too,  and  I  stan'  here  to  say  it." 

The  right  of  pwsonal  insult  to  precedence 
of  redress  was  too  old  a  frontier  principle  to 
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ie  gainsaid  now.  Both  parties  held  bade 
and  every  eye  was  turned  to  where  Seth 
Davis  had  been  stancUng.  But  he  had  difr* 
appeared. 

Where? 

When  Mrs.  McEinstry  hurled  her  denial 
from  the  bam,  he  had  taken  advantage  of 
<he  greater  surprise  to  leap  to  one  of  the 
trusses  of  hay  that  projected  beyond  the  latt^ 
and  secure  a  footing  from  which  he  quickly 
scrambled  through  the  open  scantling  to  the 
interior.  The  master  who,  startled  by  his 
voice,  had  made  his  way  through  the  loose 
grain  to  the  rear,  reached  it  as  Seth  half 
crawled,  half  tumbled  through.  Their  eyes 
met  in  a  single  flash  of  rage,  but  before  Seth 
eould  utter  an  outcry,  the  master  had  dropped 
hi»  gun,  seioed  him  around  the  neck  and 
crammed  a  thick  handful  of  the  soft  hay  he 
had  hurriedly  snatched  up  into  his  face  and 
gaspmg  mouth.  A  furious  but  silent  strug^ 
g^e  ensued ;  the  jriolding  hay  on  which  they 
both  fell  deadened  all  sound  of  a  scuffle  and 
ooncealed  them  from  view ;  masses  of  it,  al- 
ready loosened  by  the  intruder's  entrance, 
and  dislodged  in  their  contortions  began  to 
slip  through  the  opening  to  the  ground.  The 
master,  still  uppermost  and  holding  Seth 
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firmly'  down,  allowed  himself  to  slip  with 
liiem,  shoving  his  adversary  before  him ;  the 
maddened  Missourian  detecting  his  purpose, 
made   a  desperate  attempt  to  change  his 
position,  and  succeeded  in  raising  his  knee 
against  the  master's  chest.     Ford,  guarding 
against  what  seemed  to  be  only  a  wrestler's 
strategy,  contented  himself  by  locking  the 
bent  knee  firmly  in  that  position,  and  thuB 
unwittingly  gave  Seth  the  looked-for  opporw 
tnnity  of  drawing  the  bowie-knife  concealed 
in  his  boot  leg.     He  knew  his  mistake  only 
as  Seth  violently  freed  his  arm,  and  threw 
it  upward  for  the  blow.     He  heard  tiie  steel 
slither  like  a  scythe  through  the  hay,  and 
unlocking  his  hold  desperately  threw  himself 
on  the  uplifted  arm.    The  movement  saved 
him.    For  the  released  body  of  Seth  slipped 
rapidly  through  the  opening,  upheld  for  a 
single  instant  on  the  verge  by  the  grasp  ol 
the  master's  two  hands  on  the  arm  that  still 
held  the  knife,  and  then  dropped  heavily 
downward.     Even  then,  the  hay  that  had 
slipped  before  him  would  have  broken  his 
fall,  but  his  head  came  in  violent  contact 
with  some    farming    implements    standing 
against  the  wall,  and  without  a  cry  he  was 
stretched  senseless  on    the  ground.      The 
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whole  oocnrrenoe  passed  so  rapidly  and  so 
noiselessly  that  not  only  did  McEanstry's 
challenge  fall  upon  his  already  unconscious 
ears,  but  the  loosened  hay  which  in  the  mas- 
ter's struggles  to  recover  himself  still  con- 
tinued to  slide  gently  from  the  loft,  actually 
hid  him  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  who 
sought  him  a  moment  afterwards.  A  mass 
of  hay  and  wild  oats,  dislodged  apparently 
by  Mrs.  McKinstry  in  securing  her  defencesi 
was  all  that  met  their  eyes ;  even  the  woman 
herself  was  unconscious  of  the  deadly  strugi 
gle  that  had  taken  plaee  above  her. 

The  master  staggered  to  an  upright  posi- 
tion half  choked  and  half  blinded  with  dust, 
turgid  and  bursting  with  the  rush  of  blood  to 
his  head,  but  dear  and  collected  in  mind, 
and  unremorsefully  triumphant.  Uncon- 
scious of  the  real  extent  of  Seth's  catastrophe 
he  groped  for  and  seized  his  gun,  examined 
the  cap  and  eagerly  waited  for  a  renewed  at- 
tack. **  He  tried  to  kill  me;  he  would  have 
killed  me;  if  he  comes  again  I  must  kill 
him,'*  he  kept  repeating  to  himself.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  incon- 
sistent with  hia  previous  thought — indeed 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  belief.  Perhaps 
the  most  peaceful  man  who  has  been  once 
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pat  in  peril  of  life  by  an  adyenaiy,  who  has 
recognized  death  threatening  him  in  the  eye 
of  lu8  antagonist,  is  by  some  strange  para- 
dox not  likely  to  hold  his  own  life  or  the  life 
of  his  adversary  as  dearly  as  before.  Every- 
thing was  silent  now.  The  suspense  irri- 
tated him,  he  no  longer  dreaded  bat  even 
longed  for  the  shot  that  woald  precipitate 
hostilities.  What  were  they  doing  ?  Qaided 
by  Seth,  were  they  concerting  a  fresh  at- 
tack? 

listening  more  intently  he  became  awai^ 
of  a  distant  shonting,  and  even  more  dis- 
tinctly, of  the  doll,  heavy  trampling  of  hoofs. 
A  sadden  angry  fear  that  the  MoKinstrys 
had  been  beaten  off  and  were  flying  —  a 
fear  and  anger  that  now  for  the  first  time 
identified  him  with  their  cause  —  caoie  over 
him,  and  he  scrambled  quickly  towards  the 
opening  below.  But  the  sound  was  ap* 
proaching  and  with  it  came  a  voice. 

''  HoU  on  there,  sheriff  I  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  agent  Stacey. 

There  was  a  pause  of  reluctant  murmur* 
ing.  But  the  warning  was  enforced  by  a 
command  from  another  voice  —  weak,  un- 
heroio,  but  familiar,  ^*I  order  this  yer  to 
stop -^  right  yer  1 " 
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A  tmrst  of  ironical  laughter  foUowacL 
The  voice  was  Unole  Ben's. 

**  Stand  back  I  This  is  no  time  for 
fooling"  said  the  shmfiE  roughly. 

''He's  right,  Sheriff  Briggs,"  said  Sta- 
oey's  voice  hurriedly;  ''you're  acting  for 
him  ;  he 's  the  ownier  of  the  land." 

"  What  ?    That  Ben  Dabney  ?  " 

"Yes;  he's  Daubigny,  who  bought  the 
title  from  us." 

There  was  a  momentary  hush,  and  then  a 
hurried  murmur. 

"  Which  means,  gents,"  rose  Unde  Ben's 
voice  persuasively,  "that  this  yer  young 
man,  though  fair-minded  and  well4nt6nded, 
hez  bin  a  leetle  too  chipper  and  previous  iii 
orderin'  out  the  law.  This  yer  ain't  no  law 
matter  with  me,  boys.  It  ain't  to  be  set* 
tied  by  law-papers,  nor  shot-guns  andde«> 
ringers.  It 's  suthin'  to  be  chawed  over  so* 
oiable-like,  between  drinks.  £f  any  harm  he^ 
bin  done,  ef  anythin's  happened,  I  'm  yer  to 
'demnify  the  sheriff,  and  make  it  oomTble 
all  round.  Yer  know  me,  boys.  I  'm  talkin'. 
ItV  me-Dabn^,  or  DauMgny,  vrhidi 
ever  way  you  like  it.'* 

But  m  the  silence  that  followed^  the  paa- 
sions  had  not  yet  evidently  cooled.    It  was 
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broken  by  tbe  saroastio  drawl  of  Diok  Mo- 
Kinstty:  *^If  tbem  Hankons  don't  mind 
heven  had  their  medders  trampled  over  by  a 
few  white  men,  why  "  -*^ 
.  "^  The  sheriff  ez  'demnified  for  that»"  in- 
termpted  Unde  Ben  hastily* 

*^  'N  ef  Dick  McEinstry  don't  mind  the 
damage  to  his  pants  in  crawlin'  out  o'  gun- 
shot in  the  tall  grass  "  —  retorted  Joe  Harri- 
son. 

^^  I  'm  yer  to  settle  that,  boys,"  said  Unde 
Ben  cheerfully. 

''  But  who  '11  settle  this  t "  clamored  the 
voice  of  the  older  Harrison  from  behind  the 
bam  where  he  had  stumbled  in  crossing  the 
fallen  hay.  ^  Yer  'a  Seth  Davis  lyin'  in  the 
hay  with  the  top  of  his  head  busted.  Who 's 
to  pay  for  that  ?  " 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  spot,  and  a  quick 
ory  of  reaction. 

^^  Whose  work  is  this?"  demanded  the 
sheriff's  voice,  with  official  severity. 

The  master  uttered  an  instinctive  excla- 
mation of  defiance,  and  dropping  quickly  to 
the  bam  floor,  would  the  next  moment  have 
opened  the  door  and  declared  himself,  but 
Mrs.  McEinstry,  after  a  single  glance  at  his 
determined  face,  suddenly  threw  herself  be* 
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fore  him  widi  an  imperious  gettme  of  si* 
lence.  Then  her  voice  rang  clearly  from  the 
bam:  — 

**  Well,  if  it's  the  honnd  that  tried  to  force 
his  way  in  yer,  I  reckon  ye  kin  pot  that 
down  to  ME  P' 


CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  known  to  Indian  Spring,  the  next 
day,  amid  great  excitement,  that  a  serious 
fracas  had  been  prevented  on  the  ill-fated 
boundary  by  the  dramatic  appearance  of  Un- 
de  Ben  Dabney,  not  only  as  a  peacemaker, 
but  as  Mr.  Daubigny  the  bond  fide  purchaser 
and  owner  of  the  land.  It  was  known  and 
accepted  with  great  hilarity  that  ^^  old  marm 
McKinstry"  had  defended  the  bam  alone 
and  unaided,  with  —  as  variously  stated  —  a 
pitchfork,  an  old  stable-broom,  and  a  pail  of 
dirty  water,  against  Harrison,  his  party,  and 
the  entire  able  poaae  of  the  Sheriff  of  Tuo- 
lumne County,  with  no  further  damage  than 
a  scalp  wound  which  the  head  of  Seth  Davis 
received  while  falling  from  the  loft  of  the 
bam  from  which  he  had  been  dislodged  by 
Mrs.  McKinstry  and  the  broom  aforesaid. 
It  was  known  with  unanimous  approbation 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  land-title  by  a 
hitherto  humble  citizen  of  Indian  Spring 
was  a  triumph  of  tJie  settlement  over  foreign 
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interference.  But  it  was  not  known  that  the 
school-master  was  a  participant  in  the  fight, 
or  even  present  on  the  spot.  At  Mrs.  Mo- 
Kinstry's  suggestion  he  had  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  loft  until  after  the  withdrawal 
of  both  parties  and  the  still  unconscious 
8eth.  When  Fcurd  had  remonstrated,  with 
the  remark  that  Seth  would  be  sure  to  de^ 
icslaire  the  truth  when  he  recovered  hii!  senses, 
]&lrs.  McKinstry  smiled  grimly:  ^^ I, reckon 
when  he  comes  to  know  /  was  with  ye  all 
the  time,  he  'd  rather  hev  it  allowed  that 
I  licked  him  than  you.  I  don't  say  he'U 
let  it  pass  ez  far  ez  you're  concerned  or 
won't  try  to  get  even  with  ye,  but  he  won't 
go  round  tellin'  why.  However,"  she  adde4 
still  more  grimly,  '^  if  you  think  you  're  ekul 
to  tellin'  the  hull  story — how  ye  kem  to  be 
yer  and  that  Seth  was  n't  lyin'  arter  all  when 
he  blurted  it  out  afore  'em  —  why  I  sha'n't 
hinder  ye."  The  master  said  no  more.  And 
indeed  for  a  day  or  two  nothing  transpired 
to  show  that  Seth  was  not  equally  reticent. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Ford  was  far  from  be 
ing  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  his  adventure. 
HU  relations  with  Cressy  were  known  to 
the  mother,  and  although  she  had  not  again 
alluded  to  them,  she  would  probably  iih 
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form  Ii^  husband.  Yet  he  ootdd  not  help 
noticing,  with  a  mingling  of  unreasoning  re- 
lief and  equally  unreasoning  distrust,  that 
she  exhibited  a  scornful  unconcern  in  the 
matter,  apart  irom  the  singular  use  to  which 
she  had  put  it.  He  could  hardly  count 
upon  MoKinstry,  with  his  heavy,  blind  de* 
Yotion  to  Cressy,  being  as  indifEerent.  On 
the  contraryvhe  had  acquired  the  impres- 
sion, without  caring  to  examine  it  closely^ 
that  her  father  would  not  be  displeased  at 
his  marrying  Cressy,  for  it  would  really 
amount  to  that  But  here  again  he  was 
forced  to  contemplate  what  he  had  always 
avoided,  the  possible  meaning  and  result  of 
their  intimacy.  In  the  reckless,  thoughtless, 
extravagant — yet  thus  far  innocent  —  in^ 
dulgence  of  their  mutual  passion,  he  had 
never  spoken  of  marriage,  tior — and  it 
struck  him  now  with  the  same  incongruous 
mingling  of  relief  and  uneasiness  —  had 
she  /  Perhaps  this  might  have  arisen  from 
some  superstitious  or  sensitive  recollection 
on  her  part  of  her  previous  engagement  to 
Seth,  but  he  remembered  now.  that  they  had 
not  even  exchanged  the  usual  vows  of  eter» 
nal  ccmstaney.  It  may  seem  strange  that, 
in  the  half-dozen  stolen  and  rapturous  inp 
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terviewB  whioh  had  taken  place  between 
these  yonng  lovers,  there  had  been  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  future,  nor  any  of  those  glow- 
ing projects  for  a  united  destiny  peculiar  to 
their  years  and  inexperience.  They  had 
lived  entirely  in  a  blissful  present,  with  no 
plans  beyond  their  next  rendezvous*  In 
that  mysterious  and  sudden  absorption  of 
eadi  other,  not  only  the  past,  but  the  future 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 

These  thoughts  were  passing  through  his 
mind  the  next  afternoon  to  the  prejudice 
af  that  calm  and  studious  repose  which  the 
deserted  school-house  usually  superinduced, 
and  which  had  been  so  fondly  noted  by 
McKinstry  and  Unde  Ben.  The  latter  had 
not  arrived  for  his  usual  lesson;  it  was  pos- 
sible that  undue  attention  had  been  at- 
tracted to  his  movements  now  that  his  good 
fortune  was  known;  and  the  master  was 
alone  save  for  the  occasional  swooping  in- 
cursion of  a  depredatory  jay  in  search  of 
crumbs  from  the  children's  luncheons,  who 
added  apparently  querulous  insult  to  the 
larcenous  act.  He  regretted  Unde  Ben's 
absence,  as  he  wanted  to  know  more  about 
his  connection  with  the  Harrison  attack  and 
his    eventual   intentions.    Ever   since    the 
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master  emerged  from  the  bam  and  regained 
his  hotel  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he 
had  heard  only  the  vaguest  rumors,  and  he 
purposely  avoided  direct  inquiry. 

He  had  been  quite  prepared  for  Cressy's 
absence  from  school  that  morning  —  indeed 
in  his  present  vacillating  mood  he  had  felt 
that  her  presence  would  have  been  irksome 
and  embarrassing;  but  it  struck  him  sudr 
denly  and  unpleasantly  that  her  easy  deser- 
tion of  him  at  that  critical  moment  in  the 
bam  had  not  since  been  followed  by  the 
least  sign  of  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of 
her  mother's  interference.  What  did  she 
imagine  had  transpired  between  Mrs.  Mo- 
Einstry  and  himself?  Had  she  confidently 
expected  her  mother's  prompt  acceptance 
of  ike  situation  and  a  reconciliation  ?  Was 
that  the  reason  why  she  had  treated  that  in- 
terruption as  lightly  as  if  she  were  already 
his  recognized  betrothed  ?  Had  she  even  cal- 
culated upon  it  7  had  she  —  ?  He  stopped, 
his  cheek  glowing  from  irritation  under  the 
suspicion,  and  shame  at  the  disloyalty  of 
entertaining  it. 

Opening  his  desk,  he  began  to  arrange 
his  papers  mechanically,  when  he  discovered, 
with  a  slight  feeling  of  annoyance,  that  he 
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had  placed  Cressy'a  bouquet — now  dried 
and  withered  —  in  the  same  pigeon-hole 
with  the  mysterious  letters  with  which  h^ 
had  so  often  communed  in  former  days.  He 
at  once  separated  them  with  a  half  bitter 
smile,  yet  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
with  his  old  sense  of  attempting  to  revive  a 
forgotten  association,  he  tried  to  re-peruse 
them.  But  they  did  not  even  restrain  his 
straying  thoughts,  nor  prevent  him  from 
detecting  a  singular  occurrence.  The  nearly 
level  sun  was,  after  its  old  fashion,  already 
lianging  the  shadowed  tassels  of  the  pine 
boughs  like  a  garland  on  the  wall.  But  the 
•shadow  seemed  to  have  suddenly  grown 
larger  and  more  compact,  and  he  turned, 
with  a  quick  consciousness  of  some  inter- 
posing figure  at  the  pane.  Nothing  how- 
ever was  to  be  seen.  Yet  so  impressed  had 
he  been  that  he  walked  to  the  door  and 
stepped  from  the  porch  to  discover  the  iq- 
truder.  The  clearing  was  deserted,  there 
was  a  slight  rustling  in  the  adjacent  laurels, 
but  no  human  being  was  visible*  Neverthe- 
less the  old  feeling  of  security  and  isolation 
which  had  never  be^n  quite  the  same  since 
Mr.  McKinstry's  confession,  seemed  now  to 
have  fled  the  sylvan  school-house  altogether, 
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and  he  somewhat  angrily  dosed  his  desk, 
locked  it,  and  determined  to  go  home. 

His  way  lay  through  the  first  belt  of  pines 
towards  the  mining -flat,  but  to-day  from 
some  vagoe  impulse  he  turned  and  followed 
the  ridge.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
he  perceived  Bupert  Filgee  lounging  before 
him  on  the  trail,  and  at  a  little  distance 
further  on  his  brother  Johnny.  At  the 
sight  of  these  two  favorite  pupils  Mr.  Ford's 
heart  smote  him  witfi  a  consciousness  that 
he  had  of  late  neglected  them,  possibly  be* 
cause  Rupert's  lofty  scorn  of  the  ^^  silly  "  sex 
was  not  as  amusing  to  him  as  formerly,  and 
possibly  because  Johnny's  curiosity  ..had 
been  at  times  obtrusive.  He  however  quick- 
ened  his  pace  and  joined  Rupert,  laying  his 
hand  familiarly  as  of  old  on  his  shoulder 
To  his  surprito  the  boy  received  his  ad- 
vances with  some  constraint  and  awkward- 
ness, glancing  uneasily  in  the  direction  of 
Johnny.  A  sudden  idea  crossed  Mr.  Ford's 
mind. 

**  Were  you  looking  for  me  at  the  school- 
room just  now?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  You  did  n't  look  in  at  the  window  to  se^ 
if  I  was  there  ?  "  oontinued  the  master. 
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The  master  glanced  at  Kupert  Truth- 
telling  was  a  part  of  Kapert*s  truculent 
temper,  although,  as  the  boy  had  often  bit- 
terly remarked,  it  had  always  *^told  agin' 
him." 

^^All  right,"  said  the  master,  perfectly 
oonvinoed.  ^^  It  must  have  been  my  fancy ; 
but  I  thought  somebody  looked  in — or 
passed  by  the  window." 

But  here  Johnny,  who  had  overheard  the 
dialogue  and  approached  them,  suddenly 
threw  himself  upon  his  brother's  unoffend- 
ing legs  and  commenced  to  beat  and  pull 
them  about  witli  unintelligible  protests.  Bu- 
pert,  without  looking  down,  said  quietly, 
^  Quit  that  now  —  I  won't,  I  tell  ye,"  and 
went  through  certain  automatic  movements 
of  dislodging  Johnny  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
impeding  puppy. 

''What's  the  matter,  Johnny?"  said 
the  master,  to  whom  these  gyrations  were 
not  unfamiliar. 

Johnny  only  replied  by  a  new  grip  of  his 
brother's  trousers. 

''  Well,  sir,"  said  Rupert,  slightly  recover- 
ing his  dimples  and  his  readiness,  ^  Johnny, 
yer,  wants  me  to  tell  ye  something.     Ef  he 
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was  n't  the  most  original  self-cooking,  God- 
forsaken liar  in  Injin  Spring  —  ef  he  did  n't 
lie  awake  in  his  crib  mornin's  to  invent  lies 
f er  the  day,  I  would  n't  mind  tellin'  ye,  and 
would  hev  told  you  before.  However,  since 
you  ask,  and  since  you  think  you  saw  some- 
body around  the  school -house,  Johnny  yer 
allows  that  Setii  Davis  is  spyin'  round  and 
followin'  ye  wherever  you  go,  and  he 
dragged  me  down  yer  to  see  it.  He  says 
he  saw  him  doggin'  ye." 

''With  a  knife  and  pithtolth,"  added 
Johnny's  boundless  imagination,  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  his  limited  facts. 

Mr.  Ford  looked  keenly  from  the  one  ta 
the  oth^r,  but  rather  with  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  cognizant  of  his  late  fracas  than 
belief  in  the  truth  of  Johnny's  statement. 

^  And  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Bupert  ?  " 
he  asked  carelessly. 

^  I  think,  sir,"  said  Kupert,  '*  that  allowin' 
—  for  onct — that  Johnny  ain't  lying,  mebbee 
it 's  Cressy  McKinstry  that  Seth  's  huntin' 
round,  and  knowin'  that  she  's  always  run« 
nin'  after  you  "  —  he  stopped,  and  redden- 
ing with  a  newborn  sense  that  his  fatal 
truthfulness  had  led  him  into  a  glaring 
indeUoacy   towards  the    master,  hurriedly 
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added :  ^^  I  mean,  sir,  that  mebbee  it  'b 
Uncle  Ben  he  's  jealous  of,  now  that  he  's 
got  rich  enough  for  Cressy  to  hev  him,  and 
knowin'  he  comes  to  school  in  the  afternoon 
perhaps  "  — 

^^T  ain't  either!"  broke  in  Johnny 
promptly.  ^^  Theth  's  over  ther  beyond  the 
thchool,  and  Creihy  's  eatin'  ithecream  at 
the  bakerth  with  Uncle  Ben." 

^^  Well,  suppole  she  is,  Setii  don't  know 
it,  silly  I  "  answered  Rupert,  sharply.  Then 
more  politely  to  the  master :  ^*  That 's  it  I 
Seth  has  seen  Uncle  Ben  gallivanting  with 
Cressy  and  thinks  he  's  bringing  her  over 
yer.     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

The  master  however  did  not  see  but  one 
thing.  The  girl  who  had  only  two  days  ago 
carelessly  left  it  to  him  to  explain  a  com- 
promising situation  to  her  mother— this 
girl  who  had  precipitated  him  mto  a  frontier 
fight  to  the  peril  of  his  position  and  her 
good  name,  was  calmly  eating  ices  with  an 
available  suitor  without  the  least  concern  of 
the  past  I  The  connection  was  perhaps  illog- 
ical, but  it  was  unpleasant.  It  was  tiie 
more  awkward  from  the  fact  that  he  fancied 
that  not  only  Rupert's  beautiful  eyes,  but 
even  the  infant  Johnny's  round  ones^  were 
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fixed  upon  him  with  an  embarrassed  expres* 
sion  of  hesitating  and  foreboding  sympathy. 

^  I  think  Johnny  believes  what  he  says  — 
don't  yoo^  Johnny?"  he  smiled  with  an 
assumption  of  cheerful  ease,  ^^  but  I  see  no 
necessity  just  yet  for  binding  Seth  Davis 
over  to  keep  the  peace.  Tell  me  about 
yourself,  Bupe.  I  hope  Unde  Ben  does  n't 
think  of  changing  his  young  tutor  with  hi^ 
good  fortune  ?  " 

^^No,  sir,"  returned  Bupert  brightening; 
^  he  promises  to  take  me  to  Sacramento  with 
him  as  his  private  secretary  or  confidential 
olerk,  you  know,  ef  —  ef  "  —  he  hesitated 
again  with  very  un-Bupert-like  caution,  ^  ef 
things  go  as  he  wants  'em/'  He  stopped 
awkwardly  and  his  brown  eyes  became 
ck>uded.  ^^  Like  es  not,  Mr.  Ford,  he  's 
only  foolin'  me  —  and  —  himself.*^  The 
boy's  eyes  sought  the  master's  curiously. 

^*  I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  Mr. 
Ford  uneasily,  with  a  certain  recollection  of 
Uncle  Ben's  triumph  over  his  own  incredu- 
lity ;  ^^  he  surely  has  n't  shown  himself  a  fool 
or  a  boaster  so  far.  I  consider  your  pros- 
pect  a  very  fair  one,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
it,  my  boy."  He  ran  his  fingers  through 
Supert's  curls  in  his  old  caressing  fashioxi. 
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the  more  tenderly  perhaps  that  he  fancied 
he  still  saw  symptoms  of  stormy  and  wet 
weather  in  the  boy*s  brown  eyes.  ^^Bun 
along  home,  both  of  you,  and  don't  worry 
yourselves  about  me." 

He  turned  away,  but  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded half  a  dozen  yards  before  he  felt  a 
tug  at  his  coat.  Looking  down  he  saw  the 
diminutire  Johnny.  **They  'U  be  comin* 
home  thith  way,"  he  said,  reaching  up  in  a 
hoarse  confidential  whisper. 

"Who?" 

"  Crethy  and  'un." 

But  before  the  master  could  make  any 
response  to  this  presumably  gratifying  in* 
formation,  Johnny  had  rejoined  his  brother. 
The  two  boys  waved  their  hands  towards 
him  with  the  same  diffident  and  mysterious 
sympathy  that  left  him  hesitating  between  a 
smile  and  a  frown.  Then  he  proceeded  on 
his  way.  Nevertheless,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  felt  a  sudden  distaste  to  meet- 
ing any  one,  when  he  reached  the  point 
where  the  trail  descended  directiy  to  the 
settlement,  he  turned  into  a  longer  and 
more  solitary  detour  by  the  woods. 

The  sun  was  already  so  low  that  its  long 
rays  pierced  the  forest  from  beneath,  and 
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suffused  the  dim  colonnade  of  straight  pine 
shafts  with  a  golden  haze,  while  it  left  the 
dense  intercrossed  branches  fifty  feet  above 
in  deeper  shadow.  Walking  in  this  yellow 
twilight,  with  his  feet  noiselessly  treading 
down  the  yielding  carpet  of  pine  needles,  it 
seemed  to  tlie  master  that  he  was  passing 
through  the  woods  in  a  dream.  There  was 
no  sound  but  the  dull  intermittent  double 
knock  of  the  wood -pecker,  or  the  drowsy 
croak  of  some  early  roosting  bird ;  all  sug- 
gestion of  the  settlement,  with  all  traces  of 
human  contiguity,  were  left  far  behind.  It 
was  therefore  with  a  strange  and  nervous 
sense  of  being  softly  hailed  by  some  wood- 
land sprite  that  he  seemed  to  hear  his  own 
name  faintly  wafted  upon  the  air.  He 
turned  quickly ;  it  was  Cressy*  panting  be- 
hind him  I  Even  then,  in  her  white  closely 
gathered  skirts,  her  bared  head  and  graceful 
arching  neck  bent  forward,  her  flying  braids 
freed  from  the  straw  hat  which  she  had 
swung  from  her  arm  so  as  not  to  impede  her 
flight,  there  was  so  much  of  the  following 
MsBuad  about  her  that  he  was  for  an  instant 
startled. 

He  stopped;  she  bounded  to  him,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck  with  a 
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light  laugh,  let  herself  hang  for  a  moment 
breathless  on  his  breast  Then  reoovering 
her  speech  she  said  slowly :  — 

**  I  started  on  an  Injin  trot  after  yon,  just 
as  yon  turned  off  the  trail,  but  you  'd  got 
so  far  ahead  while  I  was  shaking  myself 
clear  of  Unde  Ben  that  I  had  to  jistlope 
the  whole  way  through  the  woods  to  catch 
up."  She  stopped,  and  looking  up  into  his 
troubled  face  caught  his  cheeks  between  her 
hands,  and  bringing  his  knit  brows  down 
to  the  level  of  her  humid  blue  eyes  said, 
^*  You  haven't  kissed  me  yet.  What's  the 
matter  ?  " 

*^  Does  n't  it  strike  you  that  /might  ask 
that  question,  considering  that  it  's  three 
days  since  I  've  seen  you,  and  that  jrou  left 
me,  in  a  rather  awkward  position,  to  explain 
matters  to  your  mother?"  he  said  coldly. 
He  had  formulated  the  sentence  in  his  mind 
some  moments  before,  but  now  that  it  was 
uttered,  it  appeared  singularly  weak  and 
impotent. 

*'*'  That 's  so,"  she  said  with  a  frank  laugh, 
burying  her  face  in  his  waistcoat.  '^You 
see, dandy  boy  "  —  his  pet  name  —  "I  reck- 
oned for  that  reason  we  'd  better  lie  low  for 
a  day  or  two.     Well,"  she  continued,  \mijr 
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iag  Ins  eravat  and  retyiiq;  it  again,  **  bow 
did  yoa  orawl  out  of  it  ? '' 

^^  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  mother  did 
not  tell  you  ?  "  he  asked  indignantly. 

^^Why  diould  she?"  returned  Cressy 
lazily.  ^^  She  never  talks  to  me  of  these 
things,  honey." 

**  And  you  knew  nothing  about  it  ? '' 

Cressy  shook  her  head,  and  then  wmding 
one  of  her  long  braids  around  the  young 
man's  nedc,  offered  the  end  of  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  on  his  sternly  declining  it,  took 
it  in  her  own* 

Yet  even  her  ignoranoe  of  what  had  really 
happened  did  not  aooount  to  the  master  fov 
the  indifference  of  her  long  silence,  and 
albeit  conscious  of  some  inefficiency  in  his 
present  unheroio  attitude,  he  continued  sap* 
castioally,  *^  May  I  ask  what  you  imagined 
woiild  happ^i  when  you  left  ma  ?  " 

'' Well,"  said  Cressy  confidently, '' I  reck* 
oned,  chile,  you  could  lie  as  well  as  the 
next  man,  and  that,  beix^  gifted,  you  'd  sling 
Maw  something  new  and  purty.  Why,  / 
ain't  got  no  fancy,  but  I  fixed  up  something 
against  Paw's  questioning  me.  I  made  that 
eoneeited  Masters  promise  to  swear  that  Ae 
#as  in  the  bam  widi  me.  Then  I  calonlafeed 
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to  tell  Paw  that  yon  oame  meandering  aloi^ 
just  before  Maw  popped  in,  and  that  I  ske- 
daddled to  join  Masters.  Of  course/'  she 
added  quickly,  tightening  her  hold  of  the 
master  as  he  made  a  sudden  attempt  at  with- 
drawal, '^  I  did  n't  let  on  to  Masters  why  I 
wanted  him  to  promise,  or  that  you  were 
there." 

*^  Cressy,"  said  Ford,  irritated  beyond  meas- 
ure, ^^  are  you  mad,  or  do  you  think  I  am  ? '' 

The  girl's  face  changed.  She  cast  a  half 
frightened,  half  questioning  glance  at  his 
eyes  and  then  around  the  darkening  aisle. 
*^  If  we  're  going  to  quarrel.  Jack,"  she  said 
hurriedly,  ^^  don't  let 's  do  it  be/ore /dka.*^ 

^^  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  he  said,  follow- 
ing her  eyes  indignantly,  ^^what  do  you 
mean?" 

*^  I  mean,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  shiver  of 
resignation  and  scorn,  ^*  if  you  —  oh  dear  I  if 
it '«  all  going  to  be  like  tAem,  let 's  keep  it 
to  ourselves." 

He  gazed  at  her  in  hopeless  bewildermoit. 
Did  she  really  mean  that  she  was  more 
frightened  at  the  possible  revelation  of  their 
disagreement  than  of  their  intimacy  ? 

*^  Come,"  she  continued  tenderly,  still  glao* 
oing,  however,  uneasily  around  her,  ^  come  J 
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We'll  be  more  comfortable  in  the  hollow. 
It  *s  only  a  step.''  Still  holding  him  by  her 
braid  she  half  led,  half  dragged  him  away. 
To  the  right  was  one  of  those  sudden  deprea- 
sions  in  the  ground  caused  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  earth  from  hidden  springs  and  the  up- 
rooting of  one  or  two  of  the  larger  trees. 
When  she  had  forced  him  down  this  deoliv« 
ity  below  the  level  of  the  needle-strewn  for- 
est floor,  she  seated  him  upon  a  mossy  rooty 
and  shaking  out  her  skirts  in  a  half  childlike, 
half  coquettish  way,  comfortably  seated  her- 
self in  his  lap,  with  her  arm  supplementing 
the  clinging  braid  around  his  neck. 

^^Now  hark  to  me,  and  don't  holler  so 
loud,"  she  said  turning  his  face  to  her  qnea- 
tioning  eyes.  ^^  What 's  gone  of  you  any« 
way,  nigger  boy?"  It  should  be  premised 
that  Cressy's  terms  of  endearment  were 
mainly  negro-dialectical,  reminiscences  of 
her  brief  babyhood,  her  slave-nurse,  and  the 
only  playmates  she  had  ever  known. 

Still  implacable,  the  master  coldly  re- 
peated the  counts  of  his  indictment  against 
the  girl's  strange  indifference  and  still  stran- 
ger entanglements,  winding  up  by  setting 
forth  the  whole  story  of  his  interview  with 
her  mother,  his  forced  defence  of  the  bam. 
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Seth*s  outspoken  aocusatioi^  and  ibeir  silent 
and  furious  staruggle  in  the  loft.  But  if  he 
had  expected  that  this  daughter  of  a  South- 
western fighter  would  betray  any  enthusiasm 
over  her  lover's  participation  in  one  of  their 
characteristic  feuds  —  if  he  looked  for  any 
fond  praise  for  his  own  prowess,  he  was  bit- 
terly mistaken.  She  loosened  her  arm  from 
his  neck  of  her  own  accord,  unwound  the 
braid,  and  putting  her  two  little  hands 
clasped  between  her  knees,  crossed  her  small 
feet  before  her,  and,  albeit  still  in  )iis  lap, 
looked  the  picture  of  languid  dejection. 

^^  Maw  ought  to  have  more  sense,  and  yon 
ought  to  have  lit  out  of  the  window  after 
me,'*  she  said  with  a  lazy  sigh.  ^^  Fightin* 
ain't  in  your  line  —  it 's  too  much  like  ihmn. 
That  Seth  's  sure  to  get  even  with  you." 

^^  I  can  protect  myself,"  he  said  haughtily. 
Nevertheless  he  had  a  depressing  conscious* 
ness  that  his  lithe  and  graceful  burden  was 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  any  heroic  expres- 
sion. 

^^  Seth  can  lick  you  out  of  your  boots, 
chile,"  she  said  with  naive  abstraction. 
Then,  as  he  struggled  to  secure  an  upright 
position,  ^'  Don't  git  riled,  honey.  Of  course 
you  ^d  let  them  kill  you  before  you  'd  give 
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in.  But  ihat  's  their  best  holt  —  that 's  their 
trade  I  That 's  all  thej  can  do — don't  yon 
see  ?  That  'a  where  you  're  not  like  them  — 
that 's  why  you  're  not  their  low  down  kind  t 
That's  why  you're  my  boy  —  that's  why 
I  love  you  I  " 

She  had  thrown  her  whole  weight  f^;ain 
upon  his  shoulders  until  she  had  forced  him 
back  to  his  seat.  Then,  with  her  looked 
hands  aglun  around  his  neck,  she  looked  in- 
tently into  his  face.  The  varying  color 
dropped  from  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  seemed  to 
gDow  larger,  the  same  look  of  rapt  absorp- 
tion and  possession  that  had  so  transfigured 
ker  young  face  at  the  ball  was  fixed  upon  it 
now.  Her  lips  parted  slightly,  she  seemed 
to  murmur  rather  than  speak ;  — 

**What  are  these  people  to  us?  What 
are  Seth's  jealousies,  Uncle  Ben's  and  Ma»« 
t^rs's  foolishness,  Paw  and  Maw's  quarrls 
and  tantrums  to  you  and  me,  dear  ?  What 
is  it  what  they  think,  what  tiiey  reckon, 
what  they  plan  out,  and  what  they  set  them« 
selves  against— > to  us?  We  love  each 
other,  we  belong  to  each  other,  without  their 
help  or  their  hindrance.  From  the  time  we 
first  saw  each  other  it  was  so,  and  from  that 
time  Paw. and  Maw,  and  Seth  and  Mastersi 
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and  even  you  and  me^  dear,  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  That  was  love  as  I  know  it ;  not 
Seth*8  sneaking  rages,  and  Unole  Ben's 
i^neaking  fooleries,  and  Masters's  sneaking 
conceit,  but  only  love.  And  knowing  that, 
I  let  Seth  rage,  and  Uncle  Ben  dawdle,  and 
Masters  trifle  —  and  for  what?  To  keep 
ihem  from  me  and  mj  boy.  They  were 
iatisfied,  and  we  were  happy." 

Vague  and  unreasoning  as  he  knew  her 
speech  to  be,  the  rapt  and  perfect  conyiction 
with  which  it  was  uttered  staggered  him. 

**But  how  is  this  to  end,  Cressy?''  he 
iaid  passionately. 

The  abstracted  look  passed,  and  the  slight 
color  and  delicate  mobility  of  her  face  re- 
turned.  ^^To  end,  dandy  boy?"  she  re- 
peated lazily.  ^^  You  did  n't  think  of  marry- 
ing me  —  cUd  you? " 

He  blushed,  stammered,  and  said  **  Tes," 
albeit  with  all  his  past  vacillation  and  his 
present  distrust  of  her,  transparent  on  his 
cheek  and  audible  in  his  voice. 

^^No,  dear,"  she  said  quietly,  reaching 
down,  imtying  her  little  shoe  and  shaking 
the  dust  and  pine  needles  from  its  recesses, 
^  no  I  I  don't  know  enough  to  be  a  wife  to 
you,  just  now,  and  you  know  it.    And  I 
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oould  n't  keep  a  house  fit  for  you,  and  you 
oould  n't  afford  to  keep  me  without  it.  And 
then  it  would  be  all  known,  and  it  would  n't 
be  us  two,  dear,  and  our  lonely  meetings  any 
more.  And  we  could  n't  be  engaged  —  that 
would  be  too  much  like  me  and  Seth  over 
again.  That 's  what  you  mean,  dandy  boy 
-^  for  you  're  only  a  dandy  boy,  you  know, 
and  they  don't  get  married  to  baokwood 
Southern  girls  who  have  n't  a  nigger  to  bless 
themselves  with  since  the  war!  No,"  she 
continued,  lifting  her  proud  little  head  so 
promptly  after  Ford  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise  as  to  make  the  ruse  of  emptying  her 
shoe  perfectly  palpable,  *^no,  that's  what 
we  've  both  allowed,  dear,  all  along.  And 
now,  honey,  it's  near  time  for  me  to  go. 
Tell  me  somethii^  good  —  before  I  go.  Tell 
me  that  you  love  me  as  yon  used  to  —  tell 
me  how  you  felt  that  night  at  the  ball  when 
you  first  knew  we  loved  each  other.  But 
stop  — kiss  me  first  —  there,  once  more*- 
for  keeps." 


CHAPTEE  XL 

When  Uncle  Ben,  or  ^Benjamin  Dai> 
bigny,  Esq./'  as  he  was  already  known  in 
the  colnmns  of  the  ^^Star,"  accompanied 
Miss  Cressy  McEinstry  on  her  way  home 
after  the  first  display  of  attention  and  hos* 
pitality  since  his  accession  to  wealth  and  po« 
sition,  he  remained  for  some  moments  in  a 
state  of  bewildered  and  smiling  idiocy.  It 
was  true  that  their  meeting  was  chance  and 
accidental ;  it  was  true  that  Cressy  had  ac- 
cepted his  attention  with  lazy  amusement; 
it  was  true  that  she  had  suddenly  and  au- 
daciously left  him  on  the  borders  of  the 
McKinstry  woods  in  a  way  that  might  have 
seemed  rude  and  abrupt  to  any  escort  lesa 
invincibly  good-humored  than  Uncle  Ben, 
but  none  of  these  things  marred  his  fatuous 
felicity.  It  is  even  probable  that  in  his 
gratuitous  belief  that  his  timid  attentions 
had  been  too  marked  and  impulsive,  he  at- 
tributed Cressy's  flight  to  a  maidenly  coy« 
ness  that  pleasurably  increased  his  admira- 
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tion  for  her  and  his  confidence  in  himself. 
In  his  abstraction  of  enjoyment  and  in  the 
gathering  darkness  he  ran  against  a  fir-tree 
very  much  as  he  had  done  while  walking 
with  her,  and  he  confusedly  apologized  to  it 
as  he  had  to  her,  and  by  her  own  appella- 
tion. In  this  way  he  erentnally  oyerran 
his  trail  and  found  himself  unexpectedly 
and  apologetically  in  the  clearing  before  the 
sohool-honse. 

^  Ef  this  ain't  the  singlerest  thing,  miss,*' 
he  said,  and  then  stopped  suddenly.  A 
faint  noise  in  the  school-house  like  the  sound 
of  splintered  wood  attracted  his  attention. 
The  master  was  evidently  there.  If  he  was 
alone  he  would  speak  to  him. 

He  went  to  the  window,  looked  in,  and  in 
an  instant  his  amiable  abstraction  left  him. 
He  crept  softly  to  the  door,  tried  it,  and  then 
putting  his  powerful  shoulder  against  the 
panel,  forced  the  lock  from  its  fastenings. 
He  entered  the  room  as  Seth  Davis,  fright- 
ened but  furious,  lifted  himself  from  before 
the  master's  desk  which  he  bad  just  broken 
open.  He  had  barely  time  to  conceal  some- 
thing in  his  pocket  and  close  the  lid  again 
before  Uncle  Ben  approached  him. 

"'  What  mount  ye  be  doin'  here,  Seth 
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Davis?"  he  asked  with  the  slow  delibera^ 
tion  which  in  that  locality  meant  mischief. 

^*  And  what  mount  you  be  doin'  here,  Mis^ 
ter  Ben  Dabney?  "  said  Seth,  resuming  his 
effrontery. 

**Well,"  returned  Uncle  Ben,  planting 
himself  in  the  aisle  before  his  opponenti 
•*I  ain^t  doin*  no  sheriff*sjpo«se  business  jest 
now,  but  I  reckon  to  keep  my  hand  in  &r 
enuff  to  purtect  other  folks'  property/'  h# 
added,  with  a  significant  glance  at  the  broken 
lock  of  the  desk. 

*^  Ben  Dabney,"  said  Seth  in  snarling  exr 
postulation,  ^*I  hain't  got  no  quar'U  with 
yel" 

*^  Then  hand  me  over  whatever  you  took 
just  now  from  teacher's  desk  and  we  'U  talk 
about  that  afterwards,"  said  Uncle  Ben  ad- 
vancing. 

^'  I  tell  ye  I  hain't  got  no  quar'U  with  ye, 
Uncle  Ben,"  continued  Seth,  retreating  with 
a  malignant  sneer ;  ^*  and  when  you  talk  of 
protectin*  other  folks'  property,  mebbe  ye  'd 
better  protect  yovr  awn — or  what  ye  'd  like 
to  call  so  —  instead  of  quar'Uin'  with  the 
man  that 's  helpin'  ye.  I  've  got  yer  the 
proofs  that  that  sneakin'  hound  of  a  Yankee 
school-master  that   Cress  McKinstry's  hell 
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benfe  on,  and  that  tbe  old  man  and  old 
woman  are  just  ohnokin'  into  her  arms,  is  a 
lyin*,  black-hearted,  hypooritioal  seducer  *'  — » 

**  Stop  I "  said  Uncle  Ben  in  a  voice  that 
Blade  the  csaay  casement  rattle. 

He  strode  towards  Seth  Davis,  no  longer 
with  his  habitual  careful,  hesitating  step^ 
but  with  a  tread  that  seemed  to  shake  th^ 
whole  sdiool-ioom*  A  single  dominant 
dntoh  of  his  powerful  right  hand  on  the 
young  man*s  breast  forced  him  backwards 
into  the  vacant  chair  of  the  master.  His 
usually  florid  face  had  grown  as  gray  as  the 
twilight;  his  menacdng  form  in  a  moment 
filled  the  little  room  akid  darkened  the  wia- 
dows.  Then  in  some  inexplicable  reaotioii 
his  figure  slightly  drooped,  he  laid  one  heavy 
hand  tremblingly  on  the  desk,  and  with  tlM 
other  affected  to  wipe  his  mouth  after  hif 
old  embarrassed  fashion. 

^  What 's  that  you  were  sayin'  o*  Cressy? '' 
he  said  huskily. 

^  Wot  everybody  says,''  said  the  fright- 
ened Seth,  gaining  a  oowaidly  confidence  wi- 
der his  adversary's  emotion*  ^^Wot  every 
cub  that  sets  yer  undetr  his  cantm'  teachin', 
and  sees  'em  together,  knows.  It's  wot 
you  'd  hev  knowed  ef  he  and  Boop  Hlgee 
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hadn't  played  ye  fer  a  softy  all  the  time. 
And  while  yon  Ve  bin  hangin'  round  yer 
fer  a  flicker  of  Cressy's  gownd  as  she  pranoes 
out  o*  school,  he 's  bin  lyin'  low  and  laffin'  at 
ye,  and  while  he 's  turned  Boop  over  to  keep 
you  here,  pretendin'  to  give  ye  lessons,  he 's 
bin  gallivantin'  round  with  her  and  huggin* 
and  Idssin'  her  in  bams  and  in  the  brush-— 
and  now  you  want  to  quar'U  with  me." 
'  He  stopped,  panting  for  breath,  and  stared 
malignantly  in  the  gray  face  of  his  hearer. 
But  Uncle  Ben  only  lifted  his  heayy  hand 
mildly  with  an  awkward  gesture  of  warning, 
stepped  softly  in  his  old  cautious  hesitating 
manner  to  the  open  door,  closed  it,  and  re- 
turned gently :  — 

^  I  reckon  ye  got  in  through  the  winder, 
did  n*t  ye,  Seth  7  "  he  said,  with  a  labored 
affectation  of  unemotional  ease,  **  a  kind  o' 
one  leg  over,  and  one,  two,  and  then  you  're 
in,  eh?" 

**  Never  you  mind  Aoto  I  got  in,  Ben  Dab- 
ney,"  returned  Seth,  his  hostility  and  inso- 
lence increasing  with  his  opponent's  evident 
weakness,  ^ez  long  es  I  got  yer  and  got,  by 
G  —  d  I  what  I  kem  here  fer  I  For  whiles 
all  this  was  goin'  on,  and  whiles  the  old  fool 
man  and  old  fool  wonuin  was  swaUowin' 
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what  they  did  see  and  blinkin*  at  what  they 
did  n't,  and  huggin'  themselves  that  they  'd 
got  high-toned  kempany  fer  their  darter, 
that  high-toned  kempany  was  playin'  them 
too,  by  6  —  dl  Yes,  sir!  that  high-toned, 
cantin'  school-teacher  was  keepin'  a  married 
woman  in  'Frisco,  all  the  while  he  was  here 
honey-f  oglin'  with  Cressy,  and  I  We  got  the 
papers  yer  to  prove  it.''  He  tapped  his 
breast-pocket  with  a  coarse  laugh  and  thrust 
his  face  forward  into  the  gray  shadow  of  his 
adversary's. 

**  An'  you  sorter  spotted  their  bein'  in  this 
yer  desk  and  bursted  it  ?  "  said  Unde  Ben, 
gravely  examining  the  broken  lock  in  the 
darkness  as  if  it  were  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  incident. 

Seth  nodded.  *^  You  bet  your  life.  I  saw; 
him  through  the  winder  only  this  afternoon 
kx>kin  over  'em  alone,  and  I  reckoned  to  lay 
my  hands  on  'em  if  I  had  to  bust  him  or  his 
desk.  And  I  did  I  "  he  added  with  a  trium- 
phant chuckle. 

"  And  you  did  —  sure  pop  I  '*  said  Uncle 
Ben  with  slow  deliberate  admiration,  passing 
his  heavy  hand  along  the  splintered  lid. 
^And  you  reckon,  Seth,  that  this  yer 
showin'  of  him  up  will  break  ofE  enythin'  be- 
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twixt  him  and  this  yer  —  this  yer  Miss—-* 
Miss  McKinstry?"  he  continued  with  la- 
bored formality. 

^^  I  reckon  ef  the  old  fool  McEonstry  don't 
shoot  him  in  his  tracks  thar  '11  be  white  men 
enough  in  Injin  Springs  to  ride  this  high- 
toned,  pisenous  hypocrit  on  a  rail  outer  the 
settlement  I " 

*^  That 's  so  I  "  said  Unde  Ben  musingly, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause,  in  which  he  still 
seemed  to  be  more  occupied  with  the  broken 
desk  than  his  companion's  remark.  Then 
he  went  on  cautiously :  **  And  ez  this  thing 
orter  be  worked  mighty  fine,  Seth,  p'r'aps, 
bn  the  hull,  you  'd  better  let  me  have  them 
papers." 

^^  What  I  Pitm?"  snarled  Seth,  drawing 
back  with  a  glance  of  angry  suspicion ;  ^^  not 
iflknowitl" 

**  Seth,"  said  Unde  Ben,  resting  his  elbows 
on  the  desk  confidentially,  and  speaking  with 
painful  and  heavy  deliberation,  **  when  you 
first  interdoosed  this  yer  subject  you  elluded 
to  my  hevin',  so  to  speak,  rights  o'  preemp- 
tion and  interference  with  this  young  lady, 
and  that  in  your  opinion,  I  was  n't  purtectin' 
them  rights.  It  'pears  to  me  that,  aUowin' 
tiiat  to  be  gospel  truth,  them  iher  papers 
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orter  be  in  my  posseBsion — you  bevin'  so 
to  speak  no  rigbts  to  pnrtect,  bein'  off  tbe 
boajrd  witb  tbis  yer  young  lady,  and  bein' 
moved  gin'rally  by  free  and  independent 
oossedneBS.  And  ez  I  sed  afore,  tbis  sort  o' 
tbing  bavin'  to  be  worked  migbty  fine,  and 
Aem  papers  manniperlated  with  judgment, 
I  reckon,  Setii,  if  you  don't  objeok,  I  'U  bev 
—  bev  —  to  trouble  you." 

Setb  started  to  bis  feet  witb  a  rapid  gUmoe 
At  tbe  door,  but  Uncle  Ben  bad  risen  again 
ifMti  the  same  alarming  expression  of  com- 
pletely filling  tbe  darkened  school-room,  and 
of  shaking  the  floor  beneath  him  at  tbe 
slightest  movement.  Already  be  &ncied  be 
saw  Unde  Ben's  powerful  arm  hovering 
above  him  ready  to  descend.  It  suddenly 
dcourred  to  him  that  if  be  left  the  execution 
of  his  scheme  of  exposure  and  vengeance  to 
Uncle  Ben,  the  onus  of  stealing  the  letters 
would  fall  equally  upon  their  possessor. 
This  advantage  seemed  more  probable  than 
the  danger  of  Unde  Ben's  weaUy  yielding 
them  up  to  tbe  master.  In  tbe  latter  case 
he,  Setb,  could  still  cironlate  the  report  of 
having  seen  tbe  letters  which  Unde  Ben  had 
himself  stolen  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  —  a  hy- 
pothesis the  more  readily  accepted  from  the 
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latter's  familiar  knowledge  of  the  dohool- 
house  and  his  presumed  ambitious  jealousy 
of  Creasy  in  his  present  attitude  as  a  man  of 
position.  With  affected  reluctance  and  hes- 
itation he  put  his  hand  to  his  breast-pocket. 

^^  Of  course,"  he  said,  ^^  if  you  're  kalki- 
latin'  to  take  up  the  quar'll  on  your  rights, 
and  ez  Cressy  ain*t  anyihin*  moie  to  me,  you 
orter  hev  the  proofs.  Only  don't  trust  them 
into  that  hound's  hands.  Once  he  gets  'em 
again  he  '11  secure  a  warrant  agin  you  for 
stealin'.  That  11  be  his  game.  I  'd  show 
'em  to  her  first  —  don't  ye  see?  —  and  I 
reckon  ef  she 's  old  Ma'am  McKinstiy's  dar- 
ter, she  'U  make  it  lively  for  him." 

He  handed  the  letters  to  the  looming  fig« 
ure  before  him.  It  seemed  to  become  again 
a  yielding  mortal,  and  said  in  a  hesitating 
voice,  ^^P'r'aps  you'd  better  make  tracks 
outer  this,  Seth,  and  leave  me  yer  to  put 
things  to  rights  and  fix  up  that  door  and  the 
desk  agin  to-morrow  momin'.  He  'd  better 
not  know  it  to  onct,  and  so  start  a  row  about 
bein'  broken  into." 

The  proposition  seemed  to  please  Seth ; 
he  even  extended  his  hand  in  the  darkness. 
But  he  met  only  an  irresponsive  void.  With 
a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a  grunt- 
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ing  farewell,  be  felt  his  way  to  the  door  and 
disi^ppeared.  For  a  few  moments  it  seemed 
as  if  Uncle  Ben  had  also  deserted  the  school- 
honse,  so  profound  and  quiet  was  the  hash 
tibat  fell  upon  it  Bat  as  the  eye  became  ao- 
customed  to  the  shadow  a  grayish  bulk  ap- 
peared to  grow  out  of  it  over  the  master's 
desk  and  shaped  itself  into  the  broad  figure 
of  Uncle  Ben.  Later,  when  the  moon  rose 
and  looked  in  at  the  window,  it  saw  him  as 
the  master  had  seen  him  on  the  first  day  he 
had  began  his  lessons  in  the  school-house, 
with  his  face  bent  forward  over  the  desk  and 
the  same  look  of  child-like  perplexity  and 
struggle  that  he  had  worn  at  his  allotted 
task.  Unheroic,  ridiculous,  and  no  doubt 
blundering  and  idiotic  as  then,  but  still 
vaguely  persistent  in  his  thought,  he  re- 
mained for  some  moments  in  this  attitude. 
Then  rising  and  taking  advantage  of  the. 
moonlight  that  flooded  the  desk,  he  set  him- 
self to  mend  the  broken  lock  with  a  large 
mechanical  clasp-knife  he  produced  from  his 
po(d[6t,  and  the  aid  of  his  workmanlike 
thumb  and  finger.  Presently  he  began  to 
whisde  sofdy,  at  first  a  little  artificially  and 
with  relapses  of  reflective  silence.  Thelock 
of  the  desk  restored,  he  secured  into  position 
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again  that  part  of  the  door-look  which  he  ha^ 
burst  off  in  his  entranoe.  This  done,  he 
dosed  the  door  gently  and  onoe  more  stepped 
out  into  the  moonlit  clearing.  In  replacing 
his  knife  in  his  pocket  he  took  out  the  letters 
which  he  had  not  touched  since  they  were 
handed  to  him  in  tihe  darkness.  His  first 
glance  at  the  handwriting  caused  him  to 
stop.  Then  still  staring  at  it,  he  began  to 
move  slowly  and  automatically  baokwa^, 
to  the  porch.  .  When  he  reached  it  he  sat 
down,  unfolded  the  letter,  and  without  at* 
tempting  to  read  it,  turned  its  pages  over  and 
over  with  the  unfamiliarity  of  an  illiterate 
man  in  search  of  the.  signature.  This  when 
found  apparently  plunged  him  again  into  mo- 
tionless abstraction.  Only  onoe  he  changed 
his  position  to  pull  up  the  legs  of  his  trousr 
ers,  open  his  knees,  and  extend  the  distance 
between  his  feet,  and  then  with  the  unfdded 
pages  carefully  laid  in  the  moonlit  space 
thus  opened  before  him,  regarded  them  with 
dubious  speculation.  At  the  end  of  ten  min- 
utes he  rose  with  a  sigh  of  physical  and 
mental  relaxation,  refolded  the  letter,  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  made  his  way  to  the  town. 
When  he  reached  the  hotel  he  turned  into 
the  bar-room,  and  observing  that  it  happened 
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to  be  oomparatiTely  deserted,  asked  for  it 
l^aas  of  whiskey.  In  response  to  the  bar- 
keeper's gUmoe  of  Goriositj  —  as  Uncle  Ben 
seldom  drank,  and  then  only  as  a  social 
f  onctian  with  cithers  —  he  explained :  — 

*^I  reckon  straight  whiskey  is  about  es 
good  eat  the  next  thing  for  blind  chills." 

The  bar-keeper  here  interposed  that  in  his 
larger  medical  experience  he  had  found  the 
exhibition  of  ginger  in  combination  with  gin 
attended  with  effecti  although  it  was  evident 
that  in  his  business  capacity  he  regaided 
Uncle  Ben,  as  a  drinker,  with  distrust. 

*^  Ye  ain't  seen  Mr.  Ford  hanging  roun4 
yer  lately  ? "  continued  Unde  Ben  with  la- 
borious ease. 

The  bar-keeper,  with  his  eye  still  sconn 
fnlly  fixed  on  his  customer,  but  his  haQdn 
which  were  engaged  in  washing  his  glassea 
under  the  counter  giving  him  the  air  of  hu- 
morously commiinioating  with  a  hidden  con- 
federate, bad  not  seen  the  school-master  that 
afternoon. 

Uncle  B^n  turned  away  and  slowly 
mounted  the  stwcase  to  the  master's  room. 
After  a  moment's  pause  on  the  landing, 
which  must  have  been  painfully  obvious  to 
any  one  who  heard  his  heavy  ascent,  he  gave 
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two  timid  raps  on  the  door  which  were 
equally  ridionlous  in  contrast  with  his  pow- 
erful tread.  The  door  was  opened  promptly 
by  the  master. 

^*  Oh,  it 's  you,  is  it  ?  "  he  said  shortly. 
"  Come  in." 

Unde  Ben  entered  without  noticing  the 
somewhat  ungracious  form  of  invitation. 
^It  war  me,"  he  said,  *^  dropped  in,  not 
finding  ye  downstairs.    Let  *s  have  a  drink.^ 

Hie  master  gazed  at  Uncle  Ben,  who, 
owing  to  his  abstraction,  had  not  yet  wiped 
his  mouth  of  the  liquor  he  had  imperfectly 
swallowed,  and  was  in  consequence  more 
redolent  of  whiskey  than  a  confirmed  topet. 
He  rang  the  bell  for  the  desired  refreshment 
with  a  slightly  cynical  smile.  He  was  sat- 
isfied that  his  visitor,  like  many  others  of 
humble  position,  was  succumbing  to  his  good 
fortune. 

**  I  wanted  to  see  ye,  Mr.  Ford,"  hc'  be- 
gan, taking  an  unproffered  chair  and  depos- 
iting his  hat  after  some  hesitation  outside 
the  door,  *'  in  regard  to  what  I  onct  told  ye 
about  my  wife  in  Mizzouri.  P*r*aps  you 
disremember  ?  " 

^  I  remember,"  returned  the  master  re- 
signedly. 
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^Yoa  know  it  was  that  arternoon  that 
fool  Stacey  sent  the  sheriff  and  the  Harri- 
sons over  to  MoKinstry*s  bam/* 

<*  Oo  on  ! "  petulantly  said  the  master,  who 
had  his  own  reasons  for  not  caring  to  re- 
call it. 

**  It  was  that  arternoon,  you  know,  that 
you  had  n't  time  to  hark  to  me  —  hevin'  to 
go  off  on  an  engagement,"  continued  Uncle 
Ben  with  protracted  deliberation,  ^^  and  *'  — 

*^  Yes,  yes,  I  remember,''  interrupted  the 
master  exasperatedly,  ^*  and  really  unless  yoa 
get  on  faster,  I  '11  have  to  leave  you  again." 

**  It  was  that  arternoon,"  said  Uncle  Ben 
without  heeding  him,  ^*  when  I  told  you  I 
hadn't  any  idea  what  had  become  o'  my 
wife  ez  I  left  in  Mizzouri." 

^Yes,"  said  the  master  sharply,  ^*and  I 
told  you  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to  look 
for  her." 

''That's  so,"  said  Uncle  Ben  nodding 
comfortably, ''them's  your  very  words ;  on'y 
a  leetle  more  strong  than  that,  ef  I  don't 
disremember.  Well,  I  reckon  I  've  got  aH 
idee  I  "  The  master  assumed  a  sudden  ex- 
pression of  interest,  but  Uncle  Ben  did  not 
vary  his  monotonous  tone. 

"  I  kem  across  that  idee,  so  to  speak,  on 
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the  trail,  I  kem  aeroas  it  in  some  letters  es 
was  lying  wide  open  in  the  bnish.  I  picked 
'em  up  and  I  've  got  'em  here." 

He  slowly  took  the  letters  from  his  podcet 
with  one  hand,  while  he  dragged  the  obai^ 
on  which  he  was  sitting  beside  the  masters 
But  with  a  quick  flush  of  indignation  Mr. 
Ford  rose  and  extended  his  hand« 

^^  These  are  my  letters,  Dabney/'  he  said 
sternly,  **  stolen  from  n^y  desk  Who  has 
dared  to  do  this  ?  " 

But  Uncle  Ben  had,  as  if  accidentally,  in- 
terposed his  elbow  between  the  master  and 
Seth*s  spoils. 

''  Then  it 's  all  right  ?  "  he  returned  delib* 
erately.  ^^I  brought  'em  here  because  I 
thought  they  might  give  an  idee  where  my 
wife  was.  For  them  letters  is  in  her  own 
handwrite.  Yon  remember  ez  I  told  ez  how 
she  was  a  scoUard." 

.  The  master  sat  back  in  his  chair  white 
and  dumb.  Incredible,  extraordinary,  and 
utterly  unlocked  for  as  was  this  revelation^ 
he  felt  instinctively  that  it  was  true. 

'*I  couldn't  read  it  myself  —  ez  yoii 
know.  I  didn't  keer  to  ax  any  one  else  to 
read  it  for  me*- you  kin  reckon  why,  too^ 
And  that 's  why  I 'm  troublin' you  to-night, 
Mr.  Ford  —  ez  a  friend." 
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The  master  with  a  desiperate  effort  re- 
covered  his  Yoice.  ^^  It  is  impossible.  The 
lady  who  wrote  those  letters  does  not  bear 
your  name.  More  than  that,"  he  added 
with  hasty  irrelevance,  ^*  she  is  so  free  that 
she  is  aboat  to  be  married,  as  you  might 
have  read.  You  have  made  a  mifltake ;  the 
handwriting  may  be  like,  but  it  cannot  be 
really  your  wife's.'' 

Unde  Ben  shook  his  head  slowly.  **  It 's 
her'n  *-  there 's  no  mistake.  When  a  man, 
Mr.  Ford,  hez  studied  that  handwrite— 
havin^',  so  to  speak,  knowed  it  on'y  from  the 
outside  —  from  seein'  it  passin'  like  between 
friends  •— that  man's  chances  o'  bein'  mis- 
took ain't  ez  great  ez  the  man's  who  on'y 
takes  in  the  sense  of  the  words  that  might 
b'long  to  everybody.  And  her  name  not 
bein'  the  same  ez  mine,  don't  foller.  Ef 
she  got  a  divorce  she'd  take  her  old  gal's 
name  —  the  name  of  her  fammerly.  And 
that  would  seem  to  allow  she  did  get  a  di- 
Toroe.  What  mowt  she  hev  called  herself 
when  she  writ  this  ?  " 

The  master  saw  his  opportunity  and  rose 
to  it  with  a  chivalrous  indignation,  that  for 
the  moment  imposed  even  upon  himself. 
*^  I  decline  to  answer  that  question,"  he 
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angrily.  '^I  refuse  to  allow  the  name  of 
any  woman  who  honors  me  with  her  oonfi« 
dence  to  be  dragged  into  the  infamous  out- 
rage that  has  been  committed  upon  me  and 
common  deoenqr.  And  I  shall  hold  the 
thief  and  scoundrel  —  whoever  he  may  be 
•—answerable  to  myself  in  the  absence  of 
her  natural  protector." 

Uncle  Ben  surveyed  the  hero  of  these 
glittering  generalities  with  undisguised  ad- 
miration. He  extended  his  hand  to  him 
gravely. 

*^  Shake  I  £f  another  proof  was  wanting 
Mr.  Ford,  of  that  bein'  my  wife's  letter,"  he 
said,  *^  that  high-toned  style  of  yours  would 
settle  it.  For,  ef  thar  was  one  thing  she  did 
like,  it  was  that  sort  of  po'try.  And  one 
reason  why  her  and  me  did  n't  get  on,  and 
why  I  skedaddled,  was  because  it  was  n*t  in 
my  line.  Et  's  all  in  trainin'  I  On'y  a  man 
ez  had  the  Fourth  Reader  at  his  fingers' 
ends  could  talk  like  that.  Bein'  brought 
up  on  Dobell  —  ez  is  nowhere  —  it  sorter 
lets  me  outer  you,  ez  it  did  outer  her.  But 
allowin'  it  ain't  the  square  thing  for  you 
to  mention  her  name,  that  would  n't  be 
nothin'  agin'  my  doin'  it,  and  callin'  her, 
well  —  Lou  Price,  in  a  keerless  sort  o'  way, 
eh?" 
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^I  deoline  to  answer  fardier,*'  replied 
the  master  quickly,  although  hie  color  had 
changed  at  the  name.  **  I  decline  to  say 
another  word  on  the  matter  until  this  mys- 
tery is  cleared  up —until  I  know  who  dared 
to  break  into  my  desk  and  steal  my  prop- 
erty, and  the  purpose  of  this  unheard-of  out- 
rage. And  I  demand  possession  of  those 
letters  at  once.'* 

Uncle  Ben  without  a  word  put  them  in 
the  master's  hand,  to  his  slight  surprise, 
and  it  must  be  added  to  his  faint  discomfit- 
ure, nor  was  it  decreased  when  Unde  Ben 
added,  with  grave  nalvetS  and  a  patronizing 
pressure  of  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  — •  ^*  In 
course  ez  you  're  taken'  it  on  to  yourself,  and 
ez  Lou  Price  ain't  got  no  further  call  on  me^ 
they  orter  be  yours.  Ez  to  who  got  'em 
outer  the  desk,  I  reckon  you  ain't  got  no 
suspicion  of  any  one  spyin'  round  ye  —  her 
ye?" 

In  an  instant  the  recollection  of  Setb 
Davis's  face  at  the  window  and  the  corrob- 
oration of  Rupert's  warning  flashed  across 
Ford's  mind.  The  hypothesis  that  Seth 
had  imagined  that  they  were  Cressy's  let- 
ters, and  had  thrown  them  down  without 
reading  them  when  he  had  found  out  his 
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mistake,  seemed  natural  For  if  lie  Iiad 
read  them  he  would  undoubtedly  have  kept 
them  to  show  to  Cressy.  The  complex  emo- 
tions that  had  disturbed  the  master  on  the 
discovery  of  Uncle  Ben's  relationship  to  the 
writer  of  the  letters  were  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  furious  rage  at  SetL  But  be- 
fore he  dared  revenge  himself  he  must  be 
first  assured  that  Seth  was  ignorant  of  their 
contents.     He  turned  to  Uncle  Ben. 

^^  I  have  a  suspicion,  bat  to  make  it  cer- 
tain I  must  ask  you  for  the  present  to  say 
nothing  of  this  to  any  one." 

Uncle  Ben  nodded.  ^  And  when  you  hev 
found  out  and  you  're  settled  in  your  mind 
t2iat  you  kin  make  my  mind  easy  about  this 
yer  Lou  Price,  ez  we  '11  call  her,  bein'  di- 
vorced squarely,  and  bein',  so  to  speak,  in 
the  way  o'  gettin'  married  agin,  ye  might 
let  me  know  —  ez  a  friend.  I  reckon  I 
won't  trouble  you  any  more  to-night — on- 
less  you  and  tne  takes  another  sociable  drink 
k^ether  in  the  bar.  No?  Well,  then, 
good -night."  He  moved  slowly  towards 
the  door.  With  his  hand  on  the  lock  he 
added:  ^^Ef  yer  writin'  to  her  agin,  yoa 
might  say  ez  how  you  found  me  lookin'  well 
and  oomf  able,  and  hopin'  she 's  enjyin'  the 
same  blessin'.     'So  long." 
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He  disappeai^  leaving  the  master  in  a 
hopeless  collapse  of  conflicting,  and,  it  is  to  be 
f^alped,  not  very  heroic  emotions.  The  situa- 
tion,  whioh  had  begun  so  dramatically,  had 
become  suddenly  nnromantically  ludicrous; 
without^  however,  losing  any  of  its  embark 
rassing  quality.  He  was  oonsoious  that  he 
oobapied  the  angular  position  of  being  more 
ridiculous  than  the  husband-—  whose  invin- 
cible and  complacent  simplicity  jstung  him 
^e  the  most  exquisite  irony.  For  an  in^* 
stant  he  was  almost  goaded  into  the  fury  of 
dedaring  that  he  had  broken  off  from  the 
writer  of  the  letters  forever,  but  its  incon- 
sistency with  the  chivalrous  attitude  he  had 
]v|gt  taken  occurred  to  him  in  time  to  pre- 
vent him  from  becoming  doubly  absurd* 
His  rage  with  Seth  Davis  seemed  to  him  the 
onl;,  feeling  left  that  was  genuine  and  ra* 
tional,  :and  yet,  now  that  Uncle  Ben  had 
gone,  even  that  had  a  spurious  ring.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  lash  himself  into  a  fury 
oyer  the  hypothesis  that  the  letters  fmgM 
have  been  Cressy's,  and  desecrated  by  that 
scoundrel's  touch.  Perhaps  he  had  read 
them  and  left  them  to  be  picked  up  by 
others.  He  looked  over  them  carefully  te 
Bee  if  their  meaning  would,  to  the  oidinary 
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reader,  appear  obvious  and  oompromising. 
His  eye  fell  on  the  first  paragraph. 

**I  should  not  be  quite  fair  with  you. 
Jack,  if  I  affected  to  disbelieve  in  your  faith 
in  your  love  for  me  and  its  endurance,  but 
I  should  be  still  more  unfair  if  I  didn't  tell 
you  what  I  honestly  believe,  that  at  your 
age  you  are  apt  to  deceive  yourself,  and, 
without  knowing  it,  to  deceive  others.  Ton 
confess  you  have  not  yet  decided  upon  your 
career,  and  you  are  always  looking  forward 
so  hopefully,  dear  Jack,  for  a  chanp  in  the 
future,  but  you  are  willing  to  believe  that 
far  more  serious  things  than  that  will  suf- 
fer no  change  in  the  mean  time.  If  we  oon« 
tinued  as  we  were,  I,  who  am  older  than  yoa 
and  have  more  experience,  might  learn  the 
misery  of  seeing  you  change  towards  me  as 
I  have  changed  towards  another,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  If  I  were  sure  I  could 
keep  pace  with  you  in  your  dreams  and 
your  ambition,  if  I  were  sure  that  I  always 
knew  what  they  were,  we  might  still  be 
happy — but  I  am  not  sure,  and  1  dare  not 
agun  risk  my  happiness  on  an  uncertainty. 
In  coming  to  my  present  resolution  I  do 
not  look  for  happiness,  but  at  least  I  know 
I  shall  not  suffer  disappointment,  nor  in< 
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volve  others  in  it.  I  confess  I  am  growing 
too  old  not  to  feel  the  valae  to  a  woman  — - 
a  necessity  to  her  in  this  country  —  of  se- 
curity in  her  present  and  future  position. 
Another  can  give  me  that.  And  although 
you  may  call  this  a  selfish  view  of  our  rela- 
tions, I  belieye  that  you  will  soon  —  if  you 
do  not,  even  as  you  read  this  now  —  feel 
the  justice  of  it,  and  thank  me  for  taking 
it" 

With  a  smile  of  scorn  he  tore  up  the  let- 
ter, in  what  he  fondly  believed  was  the  bit- 
terness of  an  outraged  trustfu}  nature,  for- 
getting that  for  many  weeks  he  had  scarcely 
thought  of  its  writer,  and  that  he  himself 
in  hb  conduct  had  already  anticipated  its 
truths. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

The  master  awoke  the  next  momingi 
albeit  after  a  restless  nigbt,  with  that  clarity 
of  oonscienoe  and  perception  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  is  more  often  the  oonsequenoe  of 
youth  and  a  perfect  circulation  than  of  any 
moral  conviction  or  integrity*  He  argued 
with  himself  that  as  the  only  party  really 
aggrieved  in  the  incident  of  the  previous 
night,  the  right  of  remedy  remained  vnih 
him  solely,  and  under  the  benign  influence 
of  an  early  breakfast  and  the  fresh  momitt|; 
air  he  was  inclined  to  feel  less  sternly  even 
towards  Seth  Davis.  In  any  event,  he  must 
first  carefully  weigh  the  evidence  against 
him,  and  examine  the  scene  of  the  outrage 
closely.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  started 
for  the  school-house  fully  an  hour  before  his 
usual  time.  He  was  even  light-hearted 
enough  to  recognize  the  humorous  aspect  of 
Uncle  Ben's  appeal  to  him,  and  his  own 
ludicrously  paradoxical  attitude,  and  as  he 
at  last  passed  from  the  dreary  flat  into  the 
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fringe  of  upland  pines,  he  was  smiling. 
Well  lor  him,  perhaps,  that  he  was  no  more 
affected  by  any  premonition  of  the  day  be- 
fore him  than  the  lately  awakened  birds  tiiat 
lightly  ont  the  still  sleeping  woods  around 
him  in  their  long  iBashing  sabre-curres  of 
flight.  A  yellow-throat,  destined  to  beoome 
the  breakfast  of  a  lazy  hawk  still  swinging 
aboTe  the  river,  was  especially  moved  to  such 
a  eauseless  and  idiotic  roulade  of  mirth  that 
the  master  listening  to  the  foolish  bird  was 
fain  to  whistle  too.  He  presently  stopped, 
however,  with  a  slight  embarrassment.  For 
a  few  paces  before  him  Cressy  had  unex- 
pectedly appeared. 

She  had  evidently  been  watching  for  him. 
But  not  with  her  usual  indolent  confidence. 
There  was  a  strained  look  of  the  muscles  of 
her  mouth,  as  of  some  past  repression,  and 
a  shaded  hollow  under  her  temples  beneadi 
the  blonde  rings  of  her  shorter  hair.  Her 
habitually  slow,  steady  eye  was  troubled,  and 
she  cast  a  furtive  glance  around  her  before 
she  searched  him  with  her  glance.  Without 
knowing  why,  yet  vaguely  fearing  that  he 
did,  he  became  still  more  embarrassed,  and 
in  the  very  egotism  of  awkwardness,  stam* 
mered  without  a  further  salutation :  ^^  A  dis- 
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graoefol  thing  has  happened  last  night,  and 
I  'm  up  early  to  find  the  jwrpetrator.  My 
desk  was  broken  into,  and  "  — 

**  I  know  it,"  she  intermpted,  with  a  half- 
impatient,  half  uneasy  putting  away  of  the 
subject  with  her  little  hand — ^  there — don't 
go  all  over  it  again.  Paw  and  Maw  have 
been  at  me  about  it  all  night — oyer  since 
those  Harrisons  in  their  anxiousness  to  make 
up  their  quarrel,  rushed  over  with  the  news. 
I'm  tired  of  it!" 

For  an  instant  he  was  staggered.  How 
much  had  she  learned  I  With  the  same 
awkward  indirectness,  he  said  vaguely,  ^^  But 
it  might  have  been  your  letters,  you  know  ?  " 

^  But  it  was  n't,"  she  said,  simply.  **  It 
ought  to  have  been.  I  wish  it  had  "  —  She 
stopped,  and  again  regarded  him  with  a 
strange  expression.  *^  Well,"  she  said  slowly, 
^  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

*^  To  find  out  the  scoundrel  who  has  done 
this,"  he  said  firmly,  ^*  and  punish  him  as  he 
deserves." 

The  almost  imperceptible  shrug  that  had 
raised  her  shoulders  gave  way  as  she  re- 
garded him  with  a  look  of  wearied  compas- 
sion. 

*^No,"  she  said,  gravely,  ^^you  cannot 
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They're  too  many  for  yon.    Ton  must  go 
away,  at  onoe.** 
.  ^*  Never/'  lie  said  indignanily.    **  Even  if 
it  were  not  a  eowardioe.    It  would  be  more 
— a  confession  I" 

**  Not  more  than  they  already  know,"  she 
said  wearily,  ^^fiut,  I  tell  yon,  you  must 
go.  I  have  sneaked  out  of  the  house  and 
run  here  all  the  way  to  warn  you.  If  you  — 
you  care  for  me,  Jaok  — you  will  go." 

^  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  you  if  I  did/'  he 
said  quickly.     **  I  shall  stay." 

""But  if_if— Jack  — if"—  she  drew 
nearer  him  with  a  new-found  timidity,  and 
then  suddenly  placed  her  two  hands  upon* 
his  shoulders :  ^*If — if — Jack  —  /were  to 
go  with  you  ?  " 

The  old  rapt,  eager  look  of  possession  had 
come  back  to  her  face  now;  her  lips  were, 
sofdy  parted.  Tet  eyen  then  she  seemed  to 
be  waiting  some  reply  more  potent  than  that 
syllabled  on  the  lips  of  the  man  before  her. 

Howbeit  that  was  the  only  response* 
**  Darling,"  he  said  kissing  her,  ^^  but  would 
n't  that  justify  them  "  — 

^  Stop,"  she  said  suddenly.  Then  putting 
her  hand  oyer  his  mouth,  she  continued  with 
the  same  half-weary  expression :  *^  Don't  lei 
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H8  go  overr  all  that  again  eidier.  It  is  so 
tiresome.  Listen,  dear*  You  'U  do  one  or 
two  little  things  for  me — won't  you,  dandy 
boy?  Don't  linger  long  at  the  school-house 
after  lessons.  Gro  right  home  I  Don't  lo<^ 
after  these  men  to-day — to-morrow,  Satur- 
day, is  your  holiday  -~  you  know — and  you  'U 
have  more  time.  Keep  to  yoursdf  to-day  as 
much  as  you  can,  dear,  for  twelve  hours  — 
until — until — you  hear  from  me,  you  know. 
It  will  be  all  right  then,"  she  added,  lifting 
her  eyelids  with  a  sudden  odd  resemblance 
to  her  father's  look  of  drowsy  pain,  which 
Fold  had  never  noticed  before.  ^^  Promise 
me  that,  dear,  won't  you?  " 
*  With  a  mental  reservation  he  promised 
hurriedly  —  preoccupied  in  his  wonder  why 
siKe  seemed  to  avoid  his  explanaticm,  in  his 
desire  to  know  what  had  happened,  in  the 
pride  that  had  k^t  him  from  asking  more 
dnr  volunteering  a  defence,  and  in  his  still 
haunting  sense  of  having  been  wronged. 
Yet  he  could  not  help  saying  as  he  caught 
and  held  her  hand :  — 

^^  You  have  not  doubted  me,  Cressy  ?  Tou 
have  not  allowed  this  in&mous  raking  up  of 
things  that  are  past  and  gone  to  alter  your 
ieelings?" 
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V 

She  looked  at  him  abstractedly.    **Toa 
it    might    alter  anybody*8  feelings, 
then?" 

^*  Nobody 's  who  really  loved  another  "  — 
he  stammered* 

*^  Don^t  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more,'*  she 
said  suddenly  stretching  out  her  arms,  lifting 
them  above  her  head  with  a  wearied  gesture, 
and  then  letting  them  fall  clasped  before  her 
in  her  old  habitual  fashion.  ^^  It  makes  my 
head  ache ;  what  with  Paw  and  Maw  and  the 
vest  of  them  — ^  I  'm  sick  of  it  all." 
.  She  turned  away  as  Ford  drew  back  coldly 
and  let  her  hand  fall  from  his  arm.  She 
took  a  few  steps  forward,  stopped,  ran  back 
to  him  again,  crushed  his  face  and  head  in  a 
dose  embrace,  and  then  seemed  to  dip  like  a 
Urd  into  the  tall  bracken,  and  was  gone. 

The  master  stood  for  some  moments  cha- 
grined and  bewildered;  it  was  character- 
istic of  his  temperament  that  he  had  paid 
less  heed  to  what  she  told  him  than  what  he 
imagined  had  passed  between  her  mother 
and  herself.  She  was  naturally  jealous  of 
the  letters  —  he  could  forgive  her  for  that ; 
she  had  doubtless  been  twitted  about  them, 
but  he  could  easily  explain  them  to  her  par- 
ents —  as  he  would  have  done  to  her.    But 
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he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  elope  with  her 
at  such  a  moment,  without  first  clearing  his 
character — and  knowing  more  of  hers.  And 
it  was  equally  charaoteristio  of  him  that  in 
his  sense  of  injury  he  confounded  her  with 
the  writer  of  the  letters  —  as  sympathizing 
with  his  oorrespondent  in  her  estimate  of  his 
character,  and  was  qidte  carried  away  with 
the  belief  that  he  was  equally  wronged  by 
both. 

It  was  not  until  he  reached  the  school- 
house  that  the  evidences  of  last  night's  out^ 
rage  for  a  time  distracted  his  mind  from  his 
singular  interview.  He  was  struck  with  the 
workmanlike  manner  in  which  the  locks  had 
been  restored,  and  the  care  that  had  eivi*^ 
dently  been  taken  to  remove  the  more  obvi* 
ous  and  brutal  traces  of  burglary.  This 
somewhat  staggered  his  theory  that  Seth 
Davis  was  the  perpetrator ;  mechanical  skill 
and  thoughtfulness  were  not  among  the 
lout's  characteristics.  But  he  was  still  more 
disconcerted  on  pushing  back  his  chair  to 
find  a  small  india-rubber  tobacco  pouch  ly« 
ing  beneath  it.  The  master  instantly  recog- 
nized it:  he  had  seen  it  a  hundred  times 
before  —  it  was  Unde  Ben's.  It  was  not 
there  when  he  had  closed  the  room  yester* 
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jday  afternoon.  Either  Uncle  Ben  had  been 
there  hut  night,  or  had  antieipated  him  this 
morning.  Bat  in  the  hitter  caae  he  would 
Bcaroely  have  oTerlooked  his  fallen  property 
-—that,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  might 
have  readily  escaped  detection.  His  farow 
darkened  with  a  sadden  conviotion  that  it 
was  Uncle  Ben  who  was  the  real  and  only 
offender,  and  that  his  simplicity  of  the 
pievioas  nig^t  was  part  of  his  deception. 
A  sickening  sense  that  he  had  been  again 
duped  — bat  why  or  to  what  purpose  he 
hardly  dared  to  think  —  overcame  him* 
Who  among  these  strange  people  could  ha 
ever  again  trust  ?  After  the  fashion  of  more 
elevated  individuals,  he  had  accepted  the 
respect  and  kindness  of  those  he  believed 
his  inferiors  as  a  natural  tribute  to  his  own 
superiority;  any  change  in  their  feelings 
tnost  therefore  be  hjrpocrisy  or  disloyalty; 
it  neve^  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have 
fallen  below  their  standard. 

The  arrival  of  the  children  and  the  resump- 
tion of  bis  duties  for  a  time  diverted  hinu 
But  although  the  morning's  eacercise  restored 
the  master's  self-confidence,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  improved  his  judgment.  Disdain- 
ing  to  question  Bapert  Eilgee,  «•  the  poasu 
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ble  oonfidaiit  of  Uncle  Ben,  he  answered  ihm 
ourioiis  inqoiries  of  the  children  as  to  Ae 
broken  doorlook  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
a  matter  that  he  should  have  to  bring  before 
the  Trustees  of  the  Board,  and  bj  the  time 
that  sdiool  was  over  and  the  pupils  dis- 
missed he  had  quite  resolved  upon  this  for- 
mal disposition  of  it.  In  s^te  of  Cressy's 
warning —>  rather  beeause  of  it^-in  the 
new  attitude  he  had  taken  towards  her  and 
her  friencb,  he  lingered  in  the  .sohool-house 
until  latok  He  had  oceupied  himself  in 
drawing  up  a  statement  of  the  facts,  with 
an  intimation  that  his  continuanee  in  the 
school  would  depend  upon  a  rigid  inyesti^ 
gation  of  the  circumstances,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  the  clatter  of  horses*  hoofs.  The 
next  moment  the  school -house  was  sux^ 
rounded  by  a  doaen  men« 
:  He  looked  up;  heii  of  them  dismotmted 
and  entered  the  room.  The  other  half  re>> 
mained  outside  dai^ping  the  windows  with 
their  motionless  figures.  Eadi  man  carried 
a  g^  before  him  on  the  saddle ;  each  man 
wore  a  rude  mask  of  black  doth  partly  cov- 
ering his  &ce. 

Although    the  master  was    instinctively 
aware  that  he  was  threatened  by  serious  dan- 
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ger,  be  was  far  from  being  impreesed  by  the 
arms  and  disguise  of  his  mysterioos  intn^ 
ders.  On  the  contrary,  the  obvious  and 
glaring  inconsistency  of  this  cheaply  theat>i 
rical  invasion  of  the  peaceful  school-house ; 
of  this  opposition  of  menacing  figures  to  the 
scattered  childish  primers  and  text- books 
that  still  lay  on  the  desks  around  him,  only 
extracted  from  him  a  half  scornful  smile  as 
he  oooUy  regarded  them*  The  fearlessness 
of  ignorance  is  often  as  unassailable  as  the 
most  experienced  valor,  and  the  awe-ini^ir- 
ing  invaders  were  at  first  embarrassed  and 
then  humanly  angry.  A  lank  figure  to  the 
right  made  a  forward  movement  of  impo- 
tent rage,  but  was  checked  by  the  evident 
leader  of  the  party. 

^*  Ef  he  likes  to  take  it  that  way,  there 
ain't  no  Regulators  law  agin  it,  I  reckon," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  which  the  master  instantly 
recognized  as  Jim  Harrison's,  ^*  though  em  a 
gin'ral  thing  they  don't  usually  find  it  fun.** 
Then  turning  to  the  master  he  added,  ^^  Mb^ 
ter  Ford,  ef  that 's  the  name  yon  go  by 
everywhere,  we  're  wantin'  a  man  about 
your  size." 

Ford  knew  that  he  was  in  hopeless  periL 
He  knew  that  he  was  physically  defenceless 
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and  at  the  meroy  of  twelve  armed  and  law« 
less  men.  Bat  he  retained  a  preternatural 
eleamess  of  jwroeption,  and  audacity  bom 
of  unqualified  soom  for  his  antagonists,  with 
a  feminine  sharpness  of  tongue.  In  a  voice 
which  astonished  even  himself  by  its  contemp- 
tuous distinctness,  he  said:  *^My  name  is 
Ford,  but  as  I  only  suppose  your  name  is 
Harrison  perhaps  you  'U  be  &ir  enough  to 
take  that  rag  from  your  &ce  and  show  it  to 
Bie  like  a  man." 

The  man  removed  the  mask  from  his  face 
with  a  slight  laugh. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ford.  "  Now,  per^ 
haps  you  will  tell  me  which  one  of  you  gen- 
tlemen broke  into  the  school-house,  forced 
the  lock  of  my  desk,  and  stole  my  papers. 
If  he  is  here  I  wish  to  tell  him  he  is  not 
only  a  thief,  but  a  cur  and  a  coward,  for  the 
letters  are  a  woman's— -whom  he  neither 
knows  nor  has  the  right  to  know." 

If  he  had  hoped  to  force  a  personal  quar- 
rel and  trust  his  life  to  the  chance  of  a  sin- 
gle antagonist,  he  was  disappointed,  for  al- 
though his  unexpected  attitude  had  produced 
some  effect  among  the  group,  and  even  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  men  at  the  win- 
dows, Harrison  strode  deliberately  towards 
him. 
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^  That  kin  wiut,"  he  said ;  **  jest  now  we 
propose  to  take  yon  and  your  letters  and 
drop  'em  and  yon  onter  this  yer  township 
of  Injin  Springs.  Yon  kin  take  'em  back 
to  the  woman  or  critter  jon  got  'em  oL  fiat 
we  kalkilate  you  're  a  little  too  handy  and 
free  in  them  sorter  things  to  teach  school 
round  yer,  and  we  kinder  allow  we  don't 
keer  to  hev  our  gals  and  boys  eddicated  up 
to  your  high-toned  standard.  So  ef  you 
choose  to  kem  along  easy  we  'U  mak'  you 
eomfble  on  a  boss  we  've  got  waitin'  outside, 
an'  escort  you  across  the  line.  Ef  you  don't 
—  we  '11  take  you  anyway." 

The  master  cast  a  rapid  glance  around 
him.  In  his  quickness  of  perception  he  had 
already  noted  that  the  led  horse  among  the 
caTalcade  was  fastened  by  a  lariat  to  one  of 
the  riders  so  that  escape  by  flight  was  im- 
possible, and  that  he  had  not  a  single 
weapon  to  defend  himself  with  or  even  proi- 
yoke,  in  his  desperation,  the  struggle  that 
could  forestall  igudminy  by  death.  Nothing 
was  left  him  but  his  voice,  deat  and  tren* 
chant  as  he  faced  them. 

^*  You  are  twelve  to  one,"  he  said  calndy, 
**  but  if  there  is  a  single  man  among  you 
who  dare  step  forward  and  accuse  me  of 
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what  yoQ  only  together  dare  do»  I  will  tell 
him  he  is  a  liar  and  a  coward,  and  stand 
here  ready  to  make  it  good  against  him* 
You  come  here  as  judge  and  jury  condemn- 
ing me  without  trial,  and  confronting  me 
with  no  accusers ;  yon  come  here  as  lawless 
avengers  of  your  honor,  and  yon  dare  not 
give  me  the  privilege  of  as  lawlessly  defend- 
ing my  own." 

There  was  another  slight  murmur  among 
the  men,  but  the  leader  moved  impatiently 
forward.  **We  've  had  enough  o*  your 
preaehin' :  we  want  you^^^  he  said  roughly. 
"  Come." 

^  Stop,"  said  a  dull  voice. 

It  came  from  a  mute  figure  which  had 
remained  motionless  among  the  others. 
Every  eye  was  turned  upcm  it  as  it  rose  and 
lazily  pushed  the  cloth  from  its  &ce. 

*'*'  Hiram  McE[instry  I "  said  tiie  others  in 
mingled  tones  of  astonishment  and  sus- 
picion. 

*^  That 's  me  I "  said  McKinstry,  coming 
forward  with  heavy  deliberation.  **  I  joined 
this  yer  delegation  at  the  cross-roads  instead 
o'  my  brother,  who  had  the  calL  1  reckon 
et  's  all  the  same  —  or  mebbe  better.  For  I 
perpose  to  take  this  yer  gentleman  off  youi^ 
hands." 
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He  lifted  his  slumbroos  eyes  for  the  first 
time  to  the  master,  and  at  the  dame  time  put 
himself  between  him  and  Harrison.  ^^I 
perpose,"  he  continued,  ^to  take  him  at  his 
word ;  I  perpose  ter  give  him  a  chance  to  an- 
swer  with  a  gon.  And  ez  I  reckon,  hj  all 
accounts,  there  's  no  man  yer  ez  hez  a  better 
right  than  me,  I  perpose  to  be  the  man  to  put 
that  question  to  him  in  the  same  way.  Et 
may  not  suit  some  gents,'*  he  continued 
slowly,  facing  an  angry  exchunation  from  the 
lank  figure  behind  him,  ^^  ez  would  prefer  to 
hey  eleven  men  to  take  up  their  private 
quo'lls,  but  even  then  I  reckon  that  the  man 
who  is  the  most  injured  hez  the  right  to  the 
first  say  and  that  man 's  me.'* 

With  a  careful  deliberation  that  had  a 
double  significance  to  the  malcontents,  he 
handed  his  own  rifie  to  the  master  and  with- 
out looking  at  him  continued:  ^I  reckon, 
sir,* you've  seen  that  afore,  but  ef  it  ain't 
quite  to  your  hand,  any  of  those  gents,  I  kal- 
kilate,  will  be  high-toned  enuff  to  giv  you 
the  chyce  o'  theirs.  And  there 's  no  need  o' 
trapsin'  beyon'  the  township  lines,  to  fix  this 
yer  affair ;  I  perpose  to  do  it  in  ten  minutes 
in  the  brush  yonder." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  feelings 
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and  intentions  of  the  men  aroand  hinii  the 
precedence  of  McKinstty's  right  to  the 
duello  was  a  principle  too  deeply  rooted  in 
their  traditions  to  deny;  if  any  resistance  to 
it  had  been  contemplated  by  some  of  them, 
the  fact  that  th^  master  was  now  armed, 
and  that  Mr.  McEonstry  would  quickly  do 
battle  at  his  side  with  a  revolver  in  defence 
of  his  rights,  checked  any  expression.  Th^ 
silently  drew  back  as  the  master  and  McEon* 
stry  slowly  passed  out  of  the  school-house 
together,  and  then  followed  in  their  rear. 
In  that  interval  the  master  turned  to  Mo- 
Kinstry  and  said  in  a  low  voice:  *^I  accept 
your  challenge  and  thank  you  for  it.  You 
have  never  done  me  a  greater  kindness  — 
whatever  I  have  done  to  you — yet  I  want 
you  to  believe  that  neither  now  nor  then  ^- 
I  meant  you  any  harm." 
V*  £f  you  mean  by  that,  sir,  that  ye  reckoii 
ye  won't  return  my  fire,  ye^re  blind'  and 
wropg.  For  it  will  do  you  no  good  with 
them,"  he  said  with  a  significant  wave  of  his 
cr^pled  hand  towards  the  following  crowd, 
^  nor  me  neitilier." 

Firmly  resolved,  however,  that  he  would 
not  fire  at  McKinstry,  and  clinging  blindly 
to  this  which  be  believed  was  the  last  idea 
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of  bifl  foolish  life,  he  oontiniidd  on  wiihont 
another  word  until  they  reached  the  open 
atrip  of  ehemisal  that  flanked  the  clearing. 

The  rude  prdiminaries  were  soon  settled. 
The  parties  armed  with  rifles  were  to  fire  at 
the  word  from  a  distance  of  eighty  yards, 
and  then  approach  each  other,  continning 
Ae  fight  with  reyolrers  until  one  or  the 
other  fell.  The  selection  of  seconds  was 
df eeted  by  the  elder  Harrison  acting  for 
McEinstry,  and  after  a  moment's  delay  by 
tiie  Yolonteering  of  the  long,  lank  figure  pre- 
viously noted  to  act  for  the  master.  Preoccu- 
pied by  other  thoughts,  Mr.  Ford  paid  little 
heed  to  his  self ^ected  supporter,  who  to  the 
others  seetned  to  be  only  taking  that  method 
of  showing  his  contempt  for  McKinstry's  re- 
cent insult.  The  master  received  the  rifle 
medianioally  from  his  hand  and  walked  to 
position.  He  noticed,  however,  and  remem* 
bered  afterwards  that  his  second  was  half 
hidden  by  the  trunk  of  a  large  pine  to  his 
right  that  marked  the  limit  of  the  ground. 

In  that  supreme  moment  it  must  be  re- 
corded, albeit  against  all  preconceived  theory, 
that  he  did  not  review  his  past  life,  was  not 
illuminated  by  a  flash  of  remorseful  or  sen- 
timental memory,  and  did  not  commend 
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lottl  to  his  Maker»  but  tibat  he  was  aiiiiply 
Bod  keenly  alive  to  the  yery  aotual  present 
in  which  he  still  existed  and  to  his  one  idea 
of  not  firing  at  his  adversaiy*  And  if  any- 
thing could  i^ender  his  conduct  more  theoret- 
ically incorrect  it  was  a  certain  exalted  sense 
that  he  was  doing  quite  right  and  was  not 
only  i}ot  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  but  one  whom 
his  survivors  might  possibly  regret  I 

*^Are  you  ]:)eady,  gentlemen?  One  — 
two  —  three  —  fi  .  .  .  I " 

The  explosions  were  singularly  simultane>> 
ous  ^—  so  remarkable  in  fact  that  it  seemed 
to  the  master  that  his  rifle,  fi^ed  in  the  air, 
had  given  a  double  report.  A  light  wreath 
of  smoke  lay  between  him  and  his  opponent.. 
He  was  unhurt  —  so  evidently  was  his  ad- 
versary,  for  the  voice  rose  again. 

''Advanoel  .  .  .  Hallo  thezel    StopI'' 

He  looked  up  quickly  to  see  McEinstiy 
stagger  and  then  tsJl  heavily  to  the  ground. 

With  an  exclamation  of  horror,  the  first 
and  only  terrible  emotion  he  had  felt,  he 
ran  to  the  fallen  man,  as  Harrison  reached 
his  side  at  the  same  moment. 

*^  For  God's  sake,"  he  s^d  wildly,  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knees  beside  McKinstry, 
^  what  has  happened?    For  I  swear  to  yon« 
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I  never  aimed  at  you  I  I  fired  in  the  air. 
Speak  I  Tell  him,  j^Ut"  he  turned  with  a 
despairing  appeal  to  Harrison,  ^^you  must 
have  seen  it  aU  -^  tell  him  it  was  not  me !  *' 

A  half  wondering,  half  incredulous  smile 
passed  quiokly  oter  Harrison's  faoe.  **In 
course  you  didn't  mean  it,"  he  said  dryly, 
^^  but  let  that  slide.  Get  up  and  get  away 
from  yer,  while  you  kin,"  he  added  impa- 
tiently, with  a  significant  glance  at  one  or 
two  men  who  lingered  after  the  sudden  and 
general  dispersion  of  the  crowd  at  McKin- 
stry's  fall.    "  Get  —  will  ye ! " 

^^  Never  I "  said  the  young  man  passion- 
ately, **  until  he  knows  that  it  was  not  my 
hand  that  fired  that  shot." 

McKinstry  painfully  struggled  to  his  el- 
bow. ^^It  took  me  yere,"  he  said  with  a 
alow  deliberation,  as  if  answering  some  pre- 
vious question,  and  pointing  to  his  hip, 
^*and  it  kinder  let  me  down  when  I  started 
forward  at  the  second  calL" 

^  But  it  was  not  I  who  did  it,  McKinstry, 
I  swear  it.  Hear  me  I  For  Gtxl's  sake,  say 
you  believe  me." 

McKinstry  turned  his  drowsy  troubled 
eyes  upon  the  master  as  if  he  were  vaguely 
recalling  something.    ^^  Stand  back  tbar  a 
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minit,  will  ye/'  he  said  to  Hanrison,  wiih  a 
languid  wave  of  his  crippled  hand ;  ^  I  want 
ter  speak  to  this  yer  man/' 

Harrison  drew  back  a  few  paces  and  the 
master  songfat  to  take  the  wonnded  man's 
hand,  but  he  was  stopped  by  a  gesture. 
**  Where  bev  you  put  Cressy  ?  '^  McKinstry 
said  slowly. 

*^I  don't  understand  you,"  stammered 
fV»d. 

**  Where  are  you  hidin'  her  from  me?'* 
repeated  McKinstry  with  painful  distinct- 
ness. ^^Whar  her  you  run  her  to,  that 
you're  reckonin'  to  jine  her  arter  —  arter 
—  thisf' 

^^  I  am  not  hiding  her  I  I  am  not  going 
to  her  I  I  do  not  know  where  she  is.  I 
have  not  seen  her  since  we  parted  early  this 
morning  without  a  word  of  meeting  again," 
said  the  master  rapidly,  yet  with  a  bewil- 
dered astonishment  that  was  obvious  even  to 
the  dulled  faculties  of  his  hearer. 

^  That  war  true  ?  "  asked  McKinstry,  lay- 
ing  his  hand  upon  the  master's  shoulder  and 
bringing  his  dull  eyes  to  the  level  of  the 
young  man's. 

"^  It  is  the  whole  truth,"  said  Ford  fer- 
vently, ^^  and  true  also  that  I  never  raised 
my  hand  against  you." 
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MoKinstry  beckoned  to  Harrison  and  the 
two  others  who  had  joined  him,  and  then 
sank  partly  back  wiUi  his  hand  upon  his 
side,  where  the  slow  empurpling  of  his  red 
shirt  showed  the  slight  ooze  of  a  deeply- 
seated  wound. 

.  *^You  fellers  kin  take  me  over  to  the 
ranch,"  he  said  caknly,  ^^  and  let  him,'*  point- 
ing to  Ford,  ^^ride  your  best  hoes  fer  the 
doctor.  I  don't,'*  he  continued  in  grave  ex- 
planation, ^gin'rally  use  a  doctor,  but  this 
yer  is  suthin'  outside  the  old  woman's  regu- 
lar gait."  He  paused,  and  then  drawing  the 
master's  head  down  towards  him,  he  added 
in  his  ear,  ^^  When  I  get  to  hev  a  look  at  the 
size  and  shape  o'  this  yer  ball  that 's  in  my 
hip,  rU— rU— m— be— a— Uttlemore 
kam!"  A  gleam  of  dull  significance  strug- 
gled into  his  eye.  The  master  evidently  un- 
derstood hinif  for  he  rose  quickly,  ran  to  the 
horse,  mounted  him  and  dashed  off  for  med- 
ical assistance,  while  McEinstry,  closing  his 
heavy  lids,  anticipated  this  kxdsed-f  or  calm 
by  fainting  gently  away. 


CHAPTER   Xra. 

Of  the  various  sentimental  fallacies  en- 
tertained by  adult  humanity  in  regard  to 
childhood,  none  are  more  ingeniously  inac* 
curate  and  gratuitously  idiotic  than  a  com- 
fortable belief  in  its  profound  ignorance  of 
the  events  in  which  it  daily  moves,  and  the 
motives  and  characters  of  the  people  who 
surround  it.  Yet  even  the  occasional  reve- 
lations of  an  enfant  terrible  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  perilous  secrets  which  a  dis- 
creet infant  daily  buttons  up,  or  secures 
with  a  hook-and-eye,  or  even  fastens  with  a 
safety-pin  across  its  gentle  bosom.  Society 
can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  that  tact 
and  consideration  —  qualities  more  often 
joined  with  childish  intuition  and  perception 
'  than  with  matured  observation — that  they 
owe  to  it;  and  the  most  accomplished  man 
or  woman  of  the  great  world  might  take  a 
lesson  from  this  little  audience  who  receive 
from  their  lips  the  lie  they  feel  too  palpable, 
with  round-eyed  complacency,  or  outwardly 
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accept  as  moral  and  genuine  the  hollow  sen- 
timent they  have  overheard  rehearsed  in  pri- 
vate for  their  benefit. 

It  was  not  strange  therefore  that  the  lit- 
tle people  of  the  Indian  Spring  school  knew 
perhaps  more  of  the  real  relations  of  Cressy 
MoKinstry  to  her  admirers  than  the  admir- 
ers themselves.  Not  that  this  knowledge 
was  outspoken— -for  children  rarely  gossip 
in  the  grown-np  sense  —  or  even  eomnrani* 
cable  by  words  intelligent  to  the  matured 
intelleet.  A  whisper,  a  langh  that  often 
seemed  vague  and  unmeaning,  conveyed  to 
leaph  other  a  world  of  secret  significance,  and 
an  apparently  senseless  burst  of  merriment 
in  which  the  whole  class  joined  and  that  the 
adult  critic  set  down  to  ^^  animal  spirits  "  — • 
a  quality  much  more  rare  with  children  than 
generally  supposed— was  only  a  sympa- 
thetic expression  of  some  discovery  happily 
oblivious  to  okler  preoccupation.  The  child- 
ish simplicity  of  UucIq  Ben  perhaps  ap- 
pealed more  strongly  to  their  sympathy,  and 
although,  for  that  vexy  reason,  they  re- 
garded him  with  no  more  respect  than  they 
did  each  other,  he  was  at  times  carelessly 
admitted  to  their  confidence.  It  was  espe- 
cially Rupert  Filgee  who  extended  a  kind 
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4d  patronizing  prateotorate  over  bim — not 
unmixed  with  doubts  of  bis  sanity,  in  spite 
of  the  promised  confidential  clerkship  be  waa 
to  receive  from  bis  bands. 

On  the  day  of  the  events  chronicled  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Bupert  on  returning 
•from  school  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
Undo  Ben  perched  upon  the  rail-fence  be- 
fore the  bumble  door  of  the  Filgee  mansion 
and  evidenilj  awaiting  him*  Slowly  dis* 
mounting  as  Bupert  and  Johnny  approached, 
he  beamed  upon  the  former  for  some  mo- 
ments with  arch  and  yet  affable  mystery. 

^*'  Boopy,  old  man,  I  s  'pose  ye  Ve  got  yer 
duds  all  ready  in  yer  pack,  eh?  " 

A  flush  of  pleasure  passed  over  the  boy's 
handsome  face.  He  cast,  however,  a  hurried 
look  down  on  the  all-pervading  Johnny. 

^  "Cause  ye  see  we  kalkilate  to  take  the 
down  stage  to  Sacramento  at  four  o  'dock,'' 
continued  Uncle  Ben,  enjoying  Bupert's 
half  sceptical  surprise.  ^*Ye  enter  into 
office,  so  to  speak,  with  me  at  that  hour, 
when  the  sellery,  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
and  board,  ez  private  and  confidential  deric, 
begins  —  eh  ?  " 

Bupert's  dimples  deepened  in  charming, 
almost  feminine,  embarrassment.  ^*But 
dad  —  ?  "  he  stammered. 
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''Et's  all  right  with  Aim.  He's  agree- 
able/' 

"But  —  ?" 

Uncle  Ben  followed  Enpert's  glance  at 
Johnny,  who  however  appeared  to  be  ab* 
sorbed  in  the  pattern  of  Unde  Ben's  new 
trousers. 

"That's  fixed,"  he  said  with  a  meaning 
smile.  "  There 's  a  sort  o'  honuB  we  pays 
down,  you  know — for  a  Chinyman  to  do 
the  odd  jobs." 

"And  teacher — Mr.  Ford  —  did  ye  tell 
him  ?  "  said  Rupert  brightening. 

Uncle  Ben  coughed  slightly.  "He's 
ag^reeable,  too,  I  reckon.  That  is,"  he  wiped 
his  mouth  meditatively,  "  he  ez  good  ez  al- 
lowed it  in  gin'ral  conversation  a  week  ago, 
Eoop." 

A  swift  shadow  of  suspicion  darkened  the 
boy's  brown  eyes.  "  Is  anybody  else  goin' 
with  us?  "  he  said  quickly. 

"  Not  this  yer  trip,"  replied  Uncle  Ben 
complacently.  "Ye  see,  Boop,"  he  con- 
tinued, drawing  him  aside  with  an  air  of 
comfortable  mystery,  "this  yer  biz'ness 
b'lon^  to  the  private  and  confidential 
branch  of  the  office.  From  informashun 
we  *ve  received  " — 
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*'  We  f  "  xntemipted  Rupert, 

"•We,*  that's  the o^ce, you  know,"  ooii* 
tinued  Uncle  Ben  with  a  heavy  assumption 
of  bosiness  formality,  ••  wot  we  Ve  received 
per  several  hands  and  consignee  —  we — • 
t^at  's  you  and  me^  Boop  —  we  goes  down  to 
Sacramento  to  inquire  into  the  standin'  of  a 
oerting  party,  as  per  invoice,  and  ter  see  — 
ter  see  —  ter  negotiate  you  kn^w^  ter  find 
oc|t  if  she 's  married  or  di-vorced,'*  he  con- 
cluded quickly,  as  if  abandoning  for  the  mo> 
ment  his  business  manner  in  consideration 
of  Rupert's  inexperience.  ••  We  're  to  find 
out  her  standin',  Roop,"  he  began  again  with 
a  more  judicious  blending  of  «ase  and  tech- 
nicality,  ••and  her  contracts,  if  any,  and 
where  she  lives  and  her  way  o'  life,  and  ex- 
amine her  books  and  papers  ez  to  marriages 
and  pich,  and  arbitrate  with  her  gin'rally  in 
conversation  —  you  inside  the  house  and  me 
out  on  the  pavement,  ready  to  be  called  in  if 
an  interview  with  business  principals  is  de- 
sired." 

Observing  Rupert  somewhat  perplexed 
and  confused  with  these  technicalities,  he 
tactfully  abandoned  them  for  the  present, 
^d  consulting  a  pocket-book  said,  ••I've 
made  a  memorandum  of  some  pints  that 
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we'll  talk  over  on  the  journey/*  again 
charged  Bupert  to  be  punctually  at  the  stage 
oftce  with  his  carpet-bag,  and  cheerfully  de- 
parted. 

When  he  had  disappeared  Johnny  Filgee, 
without  a  single  word  of  explanation,  fell 
upon  his  brother,  and  at  onoe  began  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  kieks  and  blows  upon  his  legs 
and  other  easily  accessible  parts  of  his  per- 
son, accompanying  his  assault  with  unintel- 
ligible gasps  and  actions,  finally  culminating 
in  a  flood  of  tears  and  the  casting  of  himself 
on  his  back  in  the  dust  with  the  copper-fas- 
tened toes  of  his  small  boots  turning  im- 
aginary wheels  in  the  air.  Bupert  received 
these  characteristic  marks  of  despairing  and 
outraged  affection  with  great  forbearance, 
only  saying,  '^  There,  now,  Johnny,  quit 
that,'*  and  (Bventually  bearing  him  still 
struggling  ii)tQ  the  house.  Here  Johnny, 
declaring  that  he  would  kUl  any  ^^Chiny- 
man  "  that  offered  to  dress  him,  and  bum 
down  the  house  after  his  brother's  infamous 
desertion  of  it,  Rupert  was  constrained  to 
mingle  a  few  nervous,  excited  tears  with  his 
brother's  outbreak.  Whereat  Johnny,  ad- 
mitting the  alleviation  of  an  orange,  a  f our- 
bladed  kniiEe,  and  ihe  reversionary  interest 
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ill  much  of  Rupert's  personal  property,  be- 
came more  subdued.  Sitting  there  with 
their  arms  entwined  about  each  other,  the 
sunlight  searching  the  shiftless  desolation  of 
their  motherless  home,  the  few  cheap  play- 
things  they  had  known  lying  around  them, 
they  beguiled  themselves  with  those  charm- 
ing illusions  of  their  future  intentions  com- 
mon to  their  year&—  illusions  they  only  half 
believed  themselves  and  half  accepted  of 
each  other.  Rupert  was  quite  certain  that 
he  would  return  in  a  few  days  with  a  gold 
watch  and  a  present  for  Johnny,  and  Johnny, 
with  a  baleful  vidon  of  never  seeing  him 
again,  and  a  catching  breath,  magnificently 
imdertook  to  bring  in  the  wood  and  build 
the  fire  and  wash  the  dishes  ^  all  of  him- 
self.*' And  then  there  were  a  few  childish 
confidences  regarding  their  absent  father — 
then  ingenuously  playing  poker  in  the  Mag- 
nolia Saloon  —  that  might  have  made  that 
public-spirited,  genial  companion  somewhat 
uncomfortable,  and  more  tears  tliat  were 
half  smiling  and  some  brave  silences  that 
were  wholly  pathetic,  and  then  the  hour  for 
Rupert's  departure  all  too  suddenly  arrived. 
They  separated  with  ostentatious  whooping, 
and  then  Johnny,  suddenly  oveMsome  with 
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t&6  cIrcttidfiiliiMi  of  all  earihly  things,  and 
the  hollowness  of  life  generally,  instantly  re- 
solved to  run  aw^yl 

To  do  this  he  prepared  himself  with  a  pnr- 
poseless  hatchet,  an  inconsistent  but  long- 
treasnred  lump  of  putty  and  all  the  sugar 
that  was  left  in  the  cracked  sugar-bowL 
Thus  accoutred  he  saflied  forth,  first  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  his  hated  existence  that 
might  be  left  in  his  desk  at  schooL  If  the 
master  were  tii^re  he  would  say  Rupert  had 
sent  him ;  if  ho  was  n%  he  would  dimb  in  at 
the  window.  The  sun  was  already  sinking 
when  he  reached  the  clearing  and  found  a 
cavalcade  of  armed  men  around  the  building, 

Johnny's  firirt  conviction  was  that  the  mas- 
ter had  killed  Unde  Ben  or  Masters,  and 
that  the  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  his— ^Johnny's** big  brother,  were 
about  to  summarily  execute  him.  Observ- 
ing  no  struggle  from  within,  his  second  bo- 
lid  was  that  the  master  had  been  suddenly 
deoted  Governor  of  California  and  was 
about  to  start  with  a  state  escort  from  the 
schooLhonse,  and  that  he,  Johnny,  was  in 
time  to  see  the  procession.  But  when  the 
master  appeared  with  McKinstry,  followed 
by  part  ai  4he  crowd  afoot,  this  quick-witted 
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cUld  of  thie  frontier,  from  his  seotii^  oudook 
in  the  ^^  brush,"  gathered  enough  from  their 
fragmentary  speech  to  guess  the  serious  pur* 
port  of  their  eorrand,  and  thrill  ndth  anticipa- 
tion and  slightly  creepy  excitement. 

A  duel  I  A  thing  hitherto  witnessed  only 
by  grown-up  ^en,  afterwards  swaggering 
with  importance  and  estrange  technical  blood- 
thiisty  words,  and  new  lor  the  first  time  r^ 
served  for  a  hoy — and  that  boy  him,  Johnny  I 
-t-  to  behold  in  aU  its  fearful  completeness  I 
A  duel  I  of  which  he,  Johnny,  meanly  aban- 
doned by  his  brother,  was  now  exalted  per- 
haps to  be  the  only  suryivorl  He  could 
scareely  credit  his  senses.    It  was  too  much  I 

To  creep  through  the  brush  while  the  pre- 
Ifaninaries  wete  being  settled,  reach  a  certain 
silver  fir  on  the  appointed  ground,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  now  lucl^  hatchet,  dimb  un- 
seen to  its  upper  boughs,  was  an  exciting 
and  difficult  task,  but  one  eventually  over- 
come by  his  short  but  energetic  legs.  Here 
he  could  not  only. see  all  that  occurred,  but 
by  a  fortunate  chance  the  liUrge  pine  neii  to 
him  had  been  selecfted  as  the  limit  of  the 
ground.  The  shari^  eyes  of  the  boy  had 
loDg  since  penetrated  the  disguises  o|  the 
remaining  masked  men,  and  when  the  long,. 
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lank  figure  of  the  niMter's  self-appointed 
second  took  up  its  position  beneath  the  pines 
in  full  view  of  him,  although  hidden  from 
the  spectators,  Johnny  instantly  recognized 
it  to  be  none  other  than  Seth  Davis.  The 
manifest  inoonsbtenqy  of  his  appearance  as 
Mr.  Ford's  second  with  what  Johnny  knew 
of  his  relations  to  the  master  was  the  one 
thing  that  firmly  fixed  the  incident  in  the 
boy's  memory. 

The  men  were  already  in  position.  Har- 
rison, stepped  forward  to  give  the  word. 
Johnny's  down -hanging  legs  tingled  with 
cramp  and  excitement  Why  didn't  they 
begin  ?  .  What  were  they  waiting  for  ? 
What  if  it  were  interrupted,  or — terrible 
thought  —  made  up  at  the  last  moment  ? 
Would  they  /*  holler  "  out  when  they  were 
hiti  01^  fftagger  round  convulsively  as  they 
did  at  the  ''cirkiss  "?  Would  they  all  run 
away  afteihirards  and  leave  Johnny  alone  to 
tell  the  tale?  And  — horrible  thought  I  — 
would  any  body  believe  him  ?  Would  Bu- 
pert  ?  Bapert,  had  he  **  on'y  knowed  this," 
he  would  n't  have  gone  away^ 

«One"  — 

With  a  child's  perfect  faith  in  the  invnl> 
nerabie  superiority  of  his  friends,  he  had  not 
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even  looked  at  the  master,  but  only  at  his 
destmed  victim*  Yet  as  the  word  *^two" 
rang  out  Johnny's  attention  was  suddenly 
attraoted  to  the  sarprising  f  aet  that  the  mas- 
ter's second,  Seth  Davis,  had  also  drawn  a 
pistol,  and  from  behind  his  tree  was  delib- 
eratdy  and  stealthily  aiming  at  MoKinstiyl 
He  understood  it  all  now— ^  he  was  a  friend 
of  the  master's.     Bully  for  Seth  I 

*'Threel" 

Crack !  Z-i-i-p  I  Crackle  I  What  a  funny 
noise!  And  yet  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  flat  upon  the  bough  to  keep  from 
falling.  It  seemed  to  have  snapped  beneatii 
him  and  benumbed  his  right  leg..  He  did 
not  know  that  the  master^s  bullet^  fired  in 
the  air,  had  ranged  along  the  bought  strip- 
ping the  bark  throughout  its  lengthy  and 
glancing  with  half-spent  force  to  inflict  a 
slight  flesh  wound  on  his  leg ! 

He  was  giddy  and  a  little  fr%&tened. 
And  be  had  seen  nobody  hit,  ne»  nothin'. 
It  was  all  a  humbug  t  Seth  had  disappeared. 
So  had  the  others.  There  was  a  fiunt  sound 
of  voices  and  something  like  a  group  in  the 
distance  —  that  was  alL  It  was  gettitig 
dark,  too,  and  his  leg  was  still  asleep,  but 
warm  and  wet    He  would  get  down.    This 
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was  very  difficult,  for  his  leg  would  not  wake 
up,  and  but  for  the  occasional  support  he 
got  by  striking  his  hatchet  in  the  tree  he 
would  have  fallen  in  descending.  When  he 
reached  the  ground  his  leg  began  to  pain» 
and  looking  down  he  saw  that  his  stocking 
and  shoe  were  soaked  with  blood* 

Hb  small  and  dirty  handkerchief,  a  hard 
wad  in  his  pocket,  was  insufficient  to  staunch 
the  flow.  With  a  vague  recollection  of  a 
certain  poultice  applied  to  a  boil  on  his  fa- 
ther's neck,  he  collected  a  quantity  of  soft 
moss  and  dried  yerba  buena  leaves,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  check  ^pron  and  of  one  of  his 
torn  suspenders  tightly  wound  round  the 
whole  mass,  achieved  a  bandage  of  such 
elephantine  proportions  that  he  could 
scarcely  move  with  it.  In  fact,  like  most 
imaginative  children,  he  became  slightly  ter- 
rified at  his  own  alarming  precautions. 
Neverthdess,  although  a  word  or  an  outciy 
from  him  would  have  at  that  moment 
brought  the  distant  group  to  his  assistance, 
a  certain  respect  to  himself  and  his  brother 
kept  him  from  uttering  even  a  whimper  of 
weakness. 

Yet  he  found  refuge,  oddly  enough,  in  a 
suppressed  but  bitter  denunciation  of  the 
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other  boys  of  liis  acquaintance.  What  was 
Cal.  Harrison  doing,  while  he,  Johnny,  was 
alone  in  the  woods,  wounded  in  a  grown-up 
duel  —  for  nothing  would  convince  this 
doughty  infant  that  he  had  not  been  an  ac- 
tive participant?  Where  was  Jimmy  Sny- 
der that  he  didn't  come  to  his  assistance 
with  the  other  fellers  ?  Cowards  all ;  they 
were  afraid.  Ho,  ho  I  And  he,  Johnny,  was 
h't  afraid  I  ho  —  he  did  n't  mind  it  I  Nev- 
ertheless he  had  to  repeat  the  phrase  two  or 
three  times  until,  after  repeated  struggles  to 
move  forward  through  the  brush,  he  at  last 
sank  down  exhausted.  By  this  time  the  dis- 
tant group  had  slowly  moved  away,  carry- 
ing something  between  them,  and  leaving 
Johnny  alone  in  the  fast  coming  darkness. 
Yet  even  this  desertion  did  not  affect  him  as 
strongly  as  his  implicit  belief  in  the  oowaidly 
treachery  of  his  old  associates. 

It  grew  darker  and  darker,  until  the  open 
theatre  of  the  late  conflict  appeared  enclosed 
in  funereal  walls ;  a  cool  searching  breath  of 
air  that  seemed  to  have  crept  through  the 
bracken  and  undergrowth  Uke  a  stealthy 
animal,  lifted  the  curls  on  his  hot  forehead. 
He  grasped  his  hatchet  firmly  as  against 
possible  wild  beasts,  and  as  a  medicinal  and 
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remedial  precaution,  took  another  tarn  with 
liis  auspender  around  his  bandage.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  then  that  he  would  probably 
die.  They  would  all  feel  exceedingly  sorry 
.and  alarmed,  and  regret  having  made  him 
wash  himself  on  Saturday  night.  They 
would  attend  his  funeral  in  large  numbers 
in  the  little  graveyard,  where  a  white  tomb- 
stone inscribed  to  ^^  John  Filgee,  fell  in  a 
duel  at  the  age  of  seven,"  would  be  awaiting 
him.  He  would  forgive  his  brother,  hh 
father,  and  Mr.  Ford.  Yet  even  then  he 
vaguely  resented  a  few  leaves  and  twigis 
dropped  by  a  woodpecker  in  the  tree  above 
him,  with  a  shake  of  his  weak  fist  and  a^ 
incoherent  declaration  that  they  could  n't 
'^*  play  no  babes  in  the  wood  on  him.**  And 
then  having  composed  himself  he  once  more 
turned  on  his  side  to  die,  as  became  the 
scion  of  a  heroic  race  I  The  free  woods, 
touched  by  an  upspringing  wind,  waved  their 
dark  arms  above  him,  and  higher  yet  a  few 
patient  stars  silently  ranged  themselves 
around  his  piUow. 

But  with  the  rising  wind  and  stars  camie 
the  swift  trampling  of  horses*  hoofs  and  the 
flashing  of  lanterns,  and  Doctor  Duchesne 
and  the  master  swept  down  into  the  opening. 
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*^It  was  here/'  said  the  master  quickly, 
«« bat  they  must  have  taken  him  on  to  his 
own  home.    Let  us  follow." 

^*  Hold  on  a  moment,"  said  the  doctor,  who 
had  halted  before  the  tree.  ''What's  all 
this  ?  Why,  it 's  baby  Filgee— by  thunder  1 " 

In  another  moment  they  had  both  dis- 
mounted and  were  leaning  over  the  half  con- 
licious  child.  Johnny  turned  his  feverishly 
bright  eyes  from  the  lantern  to  the  master 
and  back  again. 

''What  is  it,  Johnny  boy?"  asked  the 
master  tenderly.     "  Were  you  lost?  " 

With  a  gleam  of  feverish  exaltation, 
Johnny  rose,  albeit  wanderingly,  to  the  occa- 
sion I 

"  Hit ! "  he  Usped  feebly, "  Hit  in  a  doell! 
at  the  age  of  theven*" 

"  What  I "  asked  the  bewildered  master. 

But  Doctor  Duchesne,  after  a  single  swift 
scrutiny  of  the  boy*s  face,  had  unearthed  him 
from  his  nest  of  leaves,  laid  him  in  his  lap, 
anddefdy  ripped  away  the  preposterous 
bandage.  "  Hold  the  light  here.  By  Jove! 
he  tells  the  4Tuth.     Who  did  it,  Johnny  ?  " 

But  Johnny  was  silent.  In  an  interval 
of  feverish  consciousness  and  pain,  his  per* 
oeption  and  memory  had  been  quickened; 
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a  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  his  disaster 
had  dawned  upon  him  —  but  his  childish  lips 
were  heroically  sealed.  The  master  glanced 
appealingly  at  the  Doctor. 

^^Take  him  before  yon  ia  the  saddle  to 
McEinstry's,'*  said  the  latter  promptly.  **  I 
can  attend  to  both." 

The  masterlifted  the  boy  tenderly  in  his 
arms.  Johnny,  stimulated  by  the  prospect 
of  a  free  ride,  became  feebly  interested  in 
his  f dlow  sufferer. 

''Did  Theth  hit  him  bad?"  he  asked. 

''  Seth  ?  "  echoed  the  master,  wildly. 

''  Yeth.    I  iheed  him  when  he  took  aim." 

The  master  did  not  reply,  but  the  next 
moment  Johnny  felt  himself  clasped  in  his 
arms  in  the  saddle  before  him,  borne  like  a 
whirlwind  in  the  direction  of  tiie  MoKinstiy 
ranch. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thet  found  the  wounded  man  lying  in 
the  front  room  upon  a  rudely  extemporise 
oouch  of  bear-skins,  he  having  sternly  de- 
clined the  effeminacy  of  his  wife's  bedroom. 
In  the  possibility  of  a  &tal  termination  to 
his  wonnd^  and  in  obedience  to  a  grim  fron- 
tier tradition,  be  had  also  refused  to  have  his 
boots  removed  in  order  that  he  might  **  die 
with  them  on,"  as  became  his  ancestral  cus- 
tom. Johnny  was  therefore  speedily  made 
comfortable  in  the  McKinstry  bed,  while  Dr. 
Duchesne  gave  his  whole  attentibti  to  his 
more  serious  patient.  The  master  glanced 
hurriedly  around  for  Mrs.  McKinstry.  She 
was  not  only  absent  from  the  room,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  suggestion  of  her  presence 
in  the  house.  To  his  greater  surprise  the 
hurried  inquiry  that  rose  to  his  lips  was 
checked  by  a  significant  warning  from  the 
attendant.  He  sat  down  beside  the  now 
sleeping  boy,  and  awaited  the  doctor's  return 
with  his  mind  wandering  between  the  condi- 
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tkm  of  the  litde  sufferer  and  the  Bingnlar 
revelation  that  had  momentarily  escaped  his 
childish  lips.  If  Johnny  had  actually  seen 
Seth  fire  at  MoEinstry,  the  latter's  myste- 
rious wound  was  accounted  fo^-*-but  not 
Seth's  motite.  The  act  was  so  utterly  in-, 
comprehensible  and  inconsistent  with  Seth's 
avowed  hatred  of  the  master  that  the  boy 
must  have  been  delirious. 

Ha  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the 
surgeon.  **  It 's  not  so  bad  as  I  thought,*' 
he  said,  with  a  reassuring  nod.  ^  It  was  a 
mighty  dose  shave  between  a  shattered  bone 
and  a  severed  artery,  but  we  've  got  the  ball^ 
and  he  '11  pull  through  in  a  week.  By  Jovel 
though  —  the  old  fire-eater  was  more  con* 
earned  about  finding  the  ball  than  living  or 
dying  1  Gro  in  there — he  wants  to  see  you. 
Don't  let  him  talk  too  much.  Ho 's  called 
in  a  lot  of  his  friends  for  some  reason  or 
other  •—  and  there 's  a  regular  mass-meeting 
in  there.  Go  in,  and  get  rid  of  'em.  I  'U 
look  after  baby  Filgee — though  the  little 
chap  will  be  all  right  again  after  another 
dressing." 

The  master  cast  a  hurried  look  of  relief  at 
the  surgeon,  and  reentered  the  front  room. 
It  was  filled  with  men  whom  the  master  in* 
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stinotively  recognized  as  his  former  adveiw 
saries.  Bat  they  gave  way  before  him  with 
a  certain  rude  respect  and  half  abashed  sym- 
pathy as  McKinstry  called  him  to  his  side. 
The  wounded  man  grasped  his  hand.  ^  lift 
me  up  a  bit,"  he  whispered.  The  master 
assisted  him  with  difficulty  to  his  elbow. 

'' Gentlemen  I  "*  sud  McKinstry,  with  a 
characteristic  wave  of  his  crippled  hand 
towards  the  crowd  as  he  laid  the  odier  on 
tJie  master's  shoulder.  **  Ye  heerd  me  talkin' 
a  minit  ago;  ye  heer  me  now.  This  yer 
young  man  as  we  Ve  slipped  up  on  and  mes* 
kalkilated  has  told  the  truth -^every  time  I 
Te  ken  tie  to  him  whenever  and  wherever  ya 
want  to.  Ye  ain't  expected  to  feel  es  I  feel, 
in  course,  but  the  man  es  goes  back  on  him 
— quolls  with  me.  That 's  all —and  thanks 
for  inquiring  friends.  Ye  'U  git  now,  boys, 
and  leave  him  a  minit  with  me." 

The  men  filed  slowly  out,  a  few  Knger- 
ing  long  enough  to  shake  the  master's  hand 
with  grave  earnestness,  or  half  smiling,  half 
abashed  embarrassment.  The  master  re- 
ceived the  proffered  reconciliation  of  these 
men,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  would  have 
lynched  him  with  equal  sincerity^  with  cold 
bewilderment    As  the  door  dosed  on  the 
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IjuA  ct  the  psrty  he  turned  to  MoKinstry. 
The  wounded  man  had  sank  down  again, 
but  was  regarding  with  drowq^  satisfaotum 
a  leaden  bullet  he  was  holding  between  his 
finger  and  thumb. 

''This  yer  shot,  Mr.  Ford,"  he  said  in  a 
slow  voioe,  whose  weakness  was  only  indi- 
eated  by  its  extreme  deliberation,  '^  never 
kemfrom  the  gun  I  gave  ye — and  was  never 
fired  by  you."  He  paused  and  then  added 
with  lus  old  dull  abstraction,  '^  It 's  a  long 
time  sinoe  I  Ve  run  agin  anythin'  that  makes 
me  feel  more  —  kam." 

In  Mr.  MoEinstry*s  weak  condition  the 
master  did  not  dare  to  make  Johnny's  reve- 
lation known  to  him,  and  contented  jiiiwaI^ 
by  simply  pressing  his  hand,  bat  the  next 
moment  the  wounded  man  resumed,  — 

""That  ball  jest  fits  Seth>  navy  revolver 
—  and  the  hound  hes  made  tracks  outer  the 
country." 

^  But  what  motive  could  h^  have  in  at« 
tacking  you  at  snch  a  time?"  asked  the 
master. 

''He  redfioned  that  either  I'd  kill  you 
and  so  he  'd  got  shut  of  us  both  in  that  way, 
without  it  being  noticed ;  or  if  I  missed  you, 
the  others  would  hang  you  —  es  they  kaUd^ 
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lated  to  —  for  killing  me/  The  idea  kem 
to  him  when  he  overheard  yon  hintin'  yon 
would  n't  return  my  fire," 

A  shuddering  oonviction  that  MoKinstry 
had  divined  the  real  truth  passed  over  the 
master.  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he 
again  would  have  corroborated  it  by  reveal- 
ing Johnny's  story,  but  a  glance  at  the 
jnt>wing  f everishness  of  the  wounded  man 
checked  his  utterance.  *^  Don't  talk  of  it 
how,"  he  said  hurriedly.  **  Enough  for  me 
to  know  that  you  acquit  me.  I  am  here 
now  only  to  beg  you  to  compose  yourself 
until  the  doctor  comes  back — as  you  seemed 
to  be  alone,  and  Mrs.  McKinstry "  —  he 
stopped  in  awkward  embarrassment. 

A  singular  confusion  overspread  the  in- 
valid's  face.  **She  bed  steppt  out  afore 
this  happened,  owin'  to  contraiiy  opinions 
betwixt  me  and  her.  Te  mout  hev  noticed, 
Mr.  Ford,  that  gin'rally  she  did  n't  'pear  to 
cott6n  to  ye  I  Thar  ain't  a  woman  a  goin' 
ez  is  the  ekal  of  Blair  Rawlins'  darter  in 
nussin'  a  man  and  keeping  him  in  flghtin' 
order,  but  in  matters  like  things  that  con- 
sam  herself  and  Cress,  I  begin  to  think, 
Mr.  Ford,  that  somehow,  she  ain't  exakly^* 
kam !      Bein'  kam  yourself,  ye  '11  put  any 
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unpleasantness  down  to  that.  Wotever  you 
hear  from  her^  and,  for  the  matter  o'  that, 
from  her  own  darter  too  —  for  I'm  takin' 
back  the  foolishness  I  said  to  ye  over  yon 
about  your  runnin'  off  with  Cress  —  you  11 
remember,  Mr.  Ford,  it  war  n*t  from  no  ill 
feeling  to  youy  in  her  or  Cress — but  on'y  a 
want  of  kami  I  mout  hev  had  my  idees 
about  Cress,  yon  mout  hev  had  yoursj  and 
that  fool  Dabney  mout  hev  had  hia;  but  it 
war  n't  the  old  woman's  —  nor  Cressy's  —  it 
war  n^t  Blair  Rawlins'  darter's  idea  —  nor 
yet  her  darter's  I  And  why  ?  For  want  o' 
kamI  Times  I  reckon  it  was  left  out  o' 
woman's  nater.  And  bein'  kam  yourself, 
you  understand  it,  and  take  it  all  in/' 

The  old  look  of  drowsy  pain  had  settled 
so  strongly  in  his  red  eyes  again  that  the 
master  was  fain  to  put  his  hand  gently  over 
them,  and  with  a  faint  smile  beg  him  to 
compose  himself  to  sleep.  This  he  finally 
did  after  a  whispered  suggestion  that  he 
himself  was  feeling  *^more  kam."  The 
master  sat  for  some  moments  with  his  hand 
upon  the  sleeping  ma^'8  eyes,  and  a  vague 
and  undefinable  sense  of  loneliness  seemed 
to  fall  upon  him  from  the  empty  rafters  of 
tne  silent  and  deserted  house.     The  rising 
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wind  moaned  fitfully  around  its  bleak  aheU 
with  the  despairing  sound  of  far  and  for- 
ever receding  voices.  So  strong  was  the 
impression  that  when  the  doctor  and  Mo> 
Kinstry*s  attending  brother  reentered  the 
room,  the  master  still  lingered  beside  the 
bed  with  a  dazed  sensation  of  abandonment 
that  the  doctor's  practical  reassuring  smile 
could  hardly  dispeL 

^*He*s  doing  splendidly  now/'  he  said, 
listening  to  the  sleeper's  more  regular  res- 
piration: **and  I'd  advise  you  to  go  nowt 
Mr.  Ford,  before  he  wakes,  lest  he  might  be 
tempted  to  excite  himself  by  talking  to  you 
again.  He's  really  quite  out  of  danger 
now.  Good-night  I  I  '11  drop  in  on  you  at 
the  hotel  when  I  return." 

The  master,  albeit  still  oonfused  and  be- 
wildered, felt  his  way  to  the  door  and  out 
into  the  open  night.  The  wind  was  still 
despairingly  wrestling  with  the  tree -tops, 
but  the  far  receding  voices  seemed  to  be 
growing  fainter  in  the  distance,  until,  as  he 
passed  on,  they  too  seemed  to  pass  away  for- 
ever. 

Monday  morning  had  come  again,  and 
the  master  was  at  his  desk  in  the  school* 
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house  early,  with  a  still  damp  and  inky 
copy  of  the  Star  fresh  from  the  press  be- 
fore hfm.  The  free  breath  of  the  pines  was 
blowing  in  the  window,  and  bringing  to  his 
ears  the  distant  voices  of  his  slowly  gather- 
ing flock,  as  he  read  as  follows :  — 

*^The  perpetrator  of  the  dastardly  out- 
rage at  the  Indian  Spring  Academy  on 
Thursday  last  —  which,  through  unfortunate 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  led  to  a  pre- 
mature calling  out  of  several  of  our  most 
public-spirited  citizens,  and  culminated  in  a 
most  regrettable  encounter  between  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinstry  and  the  accomplished  and  estimable 
principal  of  the  school  —  has,  we  regret  to 
say,  escaped  condign  punishment  by  leav- 
ing the  country  with  his  relations.  If,  as  is 
seriously  whispered,  he  was  also  guilty  of  an 
unparallded  offence  i^ainst  a  chivalrous 
code  which  will  exclude  him  in  the  future 
from  ever  seeking  redress  at  the  Court  of 
Honor,  our  citizens  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  contamination  of  being 
obliged  to  arrest  him.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  know  the  high  character  of  tiie  two 
gentlemen  who  were  thus  forced  into  a  hos- 
tile meeting,  will  not  be  surprised  to  know 
that  the  most  ample  apologies  were  tendered 
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on  both  sides,  and  that  the  enterUe  cardicde 
has  been  thoroughly  restored*  The  bullet 
—  which  it  is  said  played  a  highly  impor- 
tant part  in  the  subsequent  explanation, 
proying  to  have  oome  from  a  revolver  fired 
by  some  outsider— -has  been  extracted  from 
Mr.  McEonstiy's  thigh,  and  he  is  doing 
well,  with  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  re- 
covery." 

Smiling,  albeit  not  unoomplacently,  at  this 
valuable  contribution  to  history  from  an  un- 
fettered press,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  next 
paragraph,  perhaps  not  so  complacently :  — 

*^  Benjamin  Daubigny,  Esq.,  who  left 
town  for  Sacramento  on  important  busi- 
ness, not  entirely  unconnected  with  his  new 
interests  in  Indian  Springs,  will,  it  is  ru- 
mored, be  shortly  joined  by  his  wife,  who 
has  been  enabled  by  his  recent  good  fortune 
to  leave  her  old  home  in  the  States,  and 
take  her  proper  proud  position  at  his  side. 
Although  personally  unknown  to  Indian 
Springs,  Mrs.  Daubigny  is  spoken  of  as  a 
beautiful  and  sing^ularly  accomplished  wo- 
man, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  her  hus- 
band's interests  wiU  compel  them  to  abandon 
Indian  Springs  for  Sacramento  as  a  future 
residence.    Mr.  Daubigny  was  accompanied 
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son  of  H.  G.  Filgee,  Esq.,  who  has  been  a 
promising  graduate  of  the  Indian  Spring 
Aoademy,  and  ctfers  a  bright  example  to 
the  youth  of  this  district  We  are  happy 
to  leam  that  his  yonnger  brother  is  leoover- 
ing  rapidly  from  a  slight  accident  received 
last  week  through  the  inoaatioas  handling 
of  firearms/' 

The  master,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  paper, 
remained  so  long  plunged  in  a  rererie  that 
the  sehoeL-room' was  quite  filled  and  his  lit- 
tle flock  was  wonderingly  regarding  him  be- 
fore he  recalled  himself.  He  was  hurriedly 
reaching  his  hand  towards  the  bell  when  he 
was  attracted  by  the  rising  figure  of  Octa- 
yia  Dean. 

*^ Please,  sir,  you  didn't  ask  if  we  had 
any  news  I " 

*^  True — I  forgot,"  said  the  master  smil- 
ing. ^Well,  have  you  anything  to  tell 
us?" 

**Yes,  sir.  Cressy  MoEinstry  has  left 
schooL" 

"  Indeed  1" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  she 's  married." 

^*  Married,"  repeated  the  master  with  an 
effort,  yet  conscious  of  the  eyes  concentrated 
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upon  hU  colorless  face.  **  Married —- and 
to  whom  ?  " 

^*To  Joe  Masters,  sir,  at  the  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Big  Bluff,  Sunday,  an'  Marm 
McKinstry  was  thar  with  her/' 

There  was  a  momentaij  and  breathless 
pause.  Then  the  Toioes  of  his  little  pupils 
—  those  sage  and  sweet  truants  from  tradi- 
tion, those  gentle  but  relentless  historians 
of  the  future  —  rose  around  him  in  shrill 
(diorus:  — 

^  Why^  wt  hnavjed  it  aU  along^  sir  I** 
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^  It  Uows,"  said  Joe  Wingate. 

As  if  to  accent  the  words  of  the  speaker 
a  heavy  gust  of  wind  at  that  moment  shook 
the  long  light  wooden  structore  which  served 
as  the  general  store  of  Sidon  settlement,  in 
Contra  Costa.  Even  after  it  had  passed  a 
prolonged  whistle  came  through  the  keyhole, 
sides,  and  openings  of  the  closed  glass  front 
doors,  that  served  equally  for  windows,  and 
filled  the  canvas  ceiling  which  hid  the  roof 
above  like  a  beUying  saiL  A  wave  of  en- 
thusiastic emotion  seemed  to  be  communi- 
cated to  a  line  of  straw  hats  and  sou-westers 
suspended  from  a  cross-beam,  and  swung 
them  with  every  appearance  of  festive  rejoi- 
cing, while  a  few  dusters,  overcoats,  and 
^  hickory  **  shirts  hanging  on  the  side  walls 
exhibited  such  marked  though  idiotic  ani- 
mation that  it  had  the  effect  of  a  satiriofll 
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oomment  on  the  lazy,  purposeless  figures  of 
the  four  living  inmates  of  the  store. 

Ned  Billings  momentarily  raised  his  head 
and  shoulders  depressed  in  the  back  of  his 
wooden  armchair,  glanced  wearily  around, 
said,  ^  You  bet,  it 's  no  slouch  of  a  storm," 
and  then  lapsed  again  with  further  extended 
legs  and  an  added  sense  of  oomf ort. 

Here  the  third  figure,  which  had  been 
leaning  listlessly  against  the  shelves,  putting 
aside  the  arm  of  a  swaying  overcoat  that 
seemed  to  be  emptily  embracing  him,  walked 
slowly  from  behind  the  counter  to  the  door, 
examined  its  fastenings,  and  gazed  at  the 
prospect.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  store,  and 
the  view  was  a  familiar  one,  —  a  long  stretch 
of  treeless  waste  before  him  meeting  an  equal 
stretch  of  dreary  sky  above,  and  night  hover- 
ing somewhere  between  the  two.  This  was 
indicated  by  splashes  of  darker  shadow  as  if 
washed  in  with  india  ink,  and  a  lighter  low- 
lying  streak  that  might  have  been  the  hori- 
zon, but  was  not.  To  the  right,  on  a  line 
with  the  front  door  of  the  store,  were  several 
scattered,  widely  dispersed  objects,  that,  al- 
though vague  in  outline,  were  rigid  enough 
in  angles  to  suggest  sheds  or  barns,  but  cer- 
tainly not  trees. 
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^  There 's  a  heap  more  wet  to  come  afore 
the  wind  goes  down,"  he  said,  glancing  at 
the  sky.     ''  Hark  to  that,  now !  " 

They  listened  lasily.  There  was  a  &int 
murmur  from  the  shingles  above ;  then  sud- 
denly the  whole  window  was  filmed  and 
blurred  as  if  the  entire  prospect  had  been 
wiped  out  with  a  damp  sponge.  The  man 
turned  listlessly  away. 

*^  That  *s  the  kind  that  soaks  in ;  thar  won't 
be  much  teamin'  over  Tasajara  for  the  next 
two  weeks,  I  reckon,"  said  the  fourth  lounger, 
who,  seated  on  a  high  barrel,  was  nibbling  — 
albeit  critically  and  fastidiously  —  biscuits 
and  dried  apples  alternately  from  open  boxes 
on  the  counter.  **  It  *s  lucky  you  've  got  in 
your  winter  stock,  Harkutt" 

The  shrewd  eyes  of  Mr.  Harkutt,  pro> 
prietor,  glanced  at  the  occupation  of  the 
speaker  as  if  even  his  foresight  might  have 
*tB  possible  drawbacks,  but  he  said  nothing. 

^  There  *U  be  no  show  for  Sidon  until 
you  've  got  a  wagon  road  from  here  to  the 
creek,"  said  Billings  languidly,  from  the 
depths  of  his  chair.  *^  But  what 's  the  use 
o'  talkin'  ?  Thar  ain't  energy  eno9gh  in  all 
Tasajara  to  build  it.  A  God-forsaken  place, 
that  two  months  of  the  year  can  only  be 
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reaebed  by  a  mail-rider  once  a  week,  don't 
look  ez  if  it  was  goin'  to  break  its  back 
baulin'  in  goods  and  settlers.  I  tell  ye  wbat^ 
gentlemen,  it  makes  me  sick  I''  And  ap 
parently  it  bad  enfeebled  bim  to  tibe  ezteni 
of  interfering  with  his  aim  in  tbateoqieetora* 
tion  of  disgnst  against  the  sto^e  with  whiob 
he  c^mcluded  his  sentence. 

''Why  don't  you  build  it?"  adced  Wix». 
gate,  carelessly. 

^^  I  would  n't  on  principle,"  said  IKllings. 
^  It 's  gov'ment  work.  What  did  we  whoop 
np  things  here  last  spring  to  elect  Kennedy 
to  the  legislation  for  ?  What  c^d  I  rig  np 
my  shed  and  a  thoosand  feet  of  lumber  for 
benches  at  the  barbecue  for?  Why,  to  get 
Kennedy  elected  and  make  him  get  a  bill 
passed  for  iSba  road  I  That 's  my  share  of 
building  it,  if  it  comes  to  that.  And  I  only 
wish  some  folks,  that  blow  enough  about 
what  oughter  be  dcme  to  bulge  out  that  ceil- 
ing, would  only  do  as  much  as  /haye  done 
for  Sidon." 

As  this  remark  seemed  to  ha^e  a  per^ 
sonal  as  well  as  local  apfdieation,  iSbB  store- 
keeper  diplomatically  tmned  it.  ^  There 's 
a  good  many  as  donH  beBeve  that  a  road 
from  here  to  the  creek  is  going  to  do  any 
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good  to  Sidon.  It 's  yery  well  to  say  the 
eveek  is  an  embarcadero^  bot  eaUin*  it  so 
don't  put  anongh  water  into  it  to  float  a  steam- 
boat from  the  bay,  nor  dear  out  the  reeds 
and  tulea  in  it.  Even  if  the  State  builds 
you  roads,  it  ain't  got  no  call  to  make  Tasa- 
jara  Credc  navigable  for  ye ;  and  as  that 
will  cost  as  much  as  tiie  road,  I  don't  see 
where  the  money  's  comin'  from  for  both." 

*^  There 's  water  enough  in  front  of  'LijT 
Curtis's  shanty,  and  his  locaticm  is  only  m 
inile  along  the  bank,"  returned  Billings. 

^  Water  enough  for  him  to  laae  away 
his  tune  fishtn'  when  he 's  sober,  and  deep 
enough  to  drown  him  when  he 's  drunk,"  said 
Wingate.  ^*  K  you  call  that  an  embarcadero^ 
you  kin  buy  it  any  day  from  'lige,  —  title, 
possession,  and  shanty  thrown  in,  —  for  a 
demijohn  o'  whiskey." 

The  fourth  man  here  distastefully  threw 
back  a  half -nibbled  biscuit  into  the  box,  and 
languidly  slipped  from  the  barrel  to  the  floor, 
fastidiously  flicking  the  crumbs  from  his 
clothes  as  he  did  so.  ^^  I  reckon  somebody 
11  get  it  for  nothing,  if  'Lige  don't  pull  up 
mighty  soon.  He  'U  either  go  off  his  head 
with  ]im*]ams  or  jump  into  the  creek.  He  's 
about  as  near  desp'rit  as  tbey  make  'em. 
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and  havin^  no  partner  to  look  after  him,  and 
him  alone  in  the  ftiZe8,ther*  *b  no  tellin*  what 
he  may  do.*' 

Billings,  stretched  at  full  length  in  his 
chair,  here  gnrgled  derisively.  *^Desp*rit! 
—  ketch  him  I  Why,  that  *s  his  little  game  I 
He 's  jist  playin'  off  his  desp'rit  condition  to 
frighten  Sidon.  Whenever  any  one  asks 
him  why  he  don't  go  to  work,  whenever  he's 
hard  up  for  a  drink,  whenever  he 's  had  too 
much  or  too  little,  he  's  workin'thatdesp'rit 
dodge,  and  even  talkin'  o'  killin'  himself  I 
Why,  look  here,"  he  continued,  momentarily 
raising  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  in  his 
disgust,  *^  it  was  only  last  week  he  was  over 
at  Rawlett's  trying  to  raise  provisions  and 
whiskey  outer  his  water  rights  on  the  creek  I 
Fact,  sir,  —  had  it  all  written  down  lawyer- 
like on  paper.  Bawlett  did  n't  exactly  see 
it  in  that  light,  and  told  him  so.  Then  he 
np  with  the  desp'rit  dodge  and  began  to  work 
that.  Said  if  he  had  to  starve  in  a  swamp 
like  a  dog  he  might  as  well  kill  himself  at 
once,  and  would  too  if  he  could  afford  the 
weppins.  Johnson  said  it  was  not  a  bad  idea, 
and  offered  to  lend  him  his  revolver ;  Bilson 
handed  up  his  shot-gun,  and  left  it  alongside 
of  him,  and  turned  his  head  away 
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like  ftnd  thonghtf ul  while  Bawlett  handed 
him  a  box  of  rat  piaon  over  the  counter,  in 
case  he  preferred  suthin'  more  quiet.  Well, 
what  did  'Lige  do?  NothinM  Smiled 
kinder  sickly,  looked  sorter  wild,  and  shut 
up.  He  did  n't  suicide  much.  No,  sir  I 
He  did  n't  kill  himself ,  —  not  he.  Why,  old 
Bizby  —  and  he 's  a  deacon  in  good  standin' 
— allowed,  in  'Lige's  hearih*  and  for  'Lige's 
benefit,  that  self-destmotion  was  better  nor 
bad  example,  and  proved  it  by  Scripture 
too.  And  yet  'Lige  did  nothin'  I  Desp'rit  I 
He 's  only  desp'rit  to  huse  around  and  fish  all 
day  off  a  log  in  the  tules^  and  soak  up  with 
whiskey,  until,  betwixt  fever  an'  ague  and 
the  jumps,  he  kinder  shakes  hisself  free  o' 
responsibility." 

A  long  silence  followed  ;  it  was  somehow 
felt  that  the  subject  was  incongruously  ex« 
citing;  Billings  allowed  himself  to  lapse 
again  behind  the  back  of  his  chair.  Mean 
time  it  had  grown  so  dark  that  the  dull  glow 
of  the  stove  was  beginning  to  outline  a  faint 
halo  on  the  ceiling  even  while  it  plunged  tiie 
further  lines  of  shelves  behind  the  counter 
into  greater  obscurity. 

''Time  to  light  up,  Harkutt,  ain't  it?** 
said  Wingate,  tentatively. 
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^  Well^  I  was  reckoning  es  it  'a  8Boh  » 
wild  nigkt  there  woaU  n*t  be  any  oie  keep* 
in'  open,  and  when  you  fellows  left  I  'd  just 
shut  up  for  good  and  make  things  faet,'' 
said  Harkutt,  duhiously.  Before  hie  guests 
had  time  to  fully  weigh  this  delicate  hint, 
another  gust  of  wind  shook  the  tenement, 
and  even  forced  the  unbolted  upper  part  of 
the  door  to  yield  fxt  enough  to  admit  an 
eager  current  of  humid  air  that  seemed  to 
}U8tify  the  wisdom  of  Harkatt*s  suggestion* 
Billings  slowly  and  with  a  sigh  assumed  a 
sitting  posture  in  the  dudr.  The  biscuit- 
nibbler  selected  a  fresh  dainty  from  the 
counter,  and  Wingate  abstractedly  walked 
to  the  window  and  rubbed  the  glass.  Skf 
and  water  had  already  disappeared  behind  a 
euriain  of  darkness  that  was  illuminated  by 
a  single  point  of  Ught — the  lamp  in  die 
window  of  some  invisible  but  nearer  house 
—  which  threw  its  rays  across  the  glistening 
shallows  in  the  road.  ''  Well,**  said  Win- 
gate,  buttoning  up  his  coat  in  slow  dejection, 
^^  I  reckon  I  oughter  be  travelin'  to  help  the 
old  woman  do  the  chores  before  supper.** 
He  had  just  recognized  the  light  in  his  own 
dining-room,  and  knew  by  that  sign  that  his 
long-waiting  helpmeet  had  finally  done  the 
chores  herself. 
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**Soiiie  folks  have  it  mighfy  easy/*  said 
Billings,  with  long-drawn  discontent,  as  he 
straggled  (o  his  feet  **  You  Ve  only  a  step 
to  go,  and  yer  's  me  and  Peters  there  **  -* 
indicating  the  biseuit-nibbler,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  show  alarming  signs  of  retaming 
to  the  barrel  again — **  hev  got  to  trapse  five 
times  that  distance.*' 

^  More  'n  half  a  mile,  if  it  oomes  to  that,** 
said  Peters,  gloomily.  He  paused  in  putting 
on  his  overcoat  as  if  thinking  better  of  it, 
while  even  the  more  fortunate  and  contigu- 
ous Wingate  languidly  lapsed  against  the 
counter  again. 

The  moment  was  a  critical  one.  Billings 
was  evidently  also  regretfully  eying  the 
chair  he  had  just  quitted.  Harkutt  re- 
solved on  a  heroic  effort. 

^Cottie,  boys,*'  he  said,  with  brisk  conviv- 
iality, ^^take  a  parting  drink  with  me  be- 
fore you  go."  Producing  a  black  bottie 
from  some  obscurity  beneath  the  counter 
that  smelt  strongly  of  india-rubber  boots,  he 
placed  it  with  four  glasses  before  his  guests. 
Each  made  a  feint  of  holding  his  glass 
against  the  opaque  window  while  filling  it, 
although  nothing  could  be  seen.  A  sudden 
tumult  of  wind  and  rain  again  shook  the 
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building,  but  even  after  it  had  passed  the 
glass  door  still  rattled  violently. 

*^  Just  see  what 's  loose,  Peters,''  said  BiL 
lings ;  **  you  're  nearest  it" 

Peters,  still  holding  the  undrained  glass 
in  his  hand,  walked  slowly  towards  it. 

^^  It 's  suthin'  —  or  somebody  outside,"  he 
said,  hesitatingly. 

The  three  others  came  eagerly  to  his  side. 
Through  the  glass,  clouded  from  within  by 
their  breath,  and  filmed  from  without  by 
the  rain,  some  vague  object  was  moving,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  a  mop  of  tangled  hair 
was  apparently  brushing  against  the  pane. 
The  door  shook  again,  but  less  strongly. 
Billings  pressed  his  face  against  the  glass. 
**  Hoi'  on,"  he  said  in  a  quick  whisper,  — 
''  it 's  'Lige !  "  But  it  was  too  late.  Haiv 
kutt  had  already  drawn  the  lower  bolt,  and 
a  man  stumbled  from  the  outer  obscurity 
into  the  darker  room. 

The  inmates  drew  away  as  he  leaned  back 
for  a  moment  against  the  door  that  closed 
behind  him.  Then  dimly,  but  instinctively, 
discerning  the  glass  of  liquor  which  Win- 
gate  still  mechanically  held  in  his  hand,  he 
reached  forward  eagerly,  took  it  from  Win- 
gate's  surprised  and  unresisting  fingers,  and 
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it  at  a  gulp*  Tbe  four  men  laughed 
Tagaely,  bat  not  as  cheerfully  as  they  might. 

**  I  was  just  shutting  up,''  began  Harkutt, 
dubiously. 

**  I  won't  keep  you  a  minit,"  said  the  in< 
trader,  nervously  fumbUng  in  the  breast 
pooket  of  his  hickory  shirt.  ^It  's  a  matter 
of  business  —  Harkutt  —  I" —  Buthewas 
obliged  to  stop  here  to  wipe  his  face  and 
forehead  with  the  ends  of  a  loose  handkerw 
chief  tied  round  his  throat.  From  the  ac« 
tion,  and  what  could  be  seen  of  his  pale* 
exhausted  face,  it  was  evident  that  the  moist- 
ure upon  it  was  beads  of  perspiration,  and 
not  the  rain  which  some  abnormal  heat  of 
his  body  was  converting  into  vapor  from 
his  sodden  garments  as  he  stood  there. 

**I've  got  a  document  here,"  he  began 
again,  producing  a  roll  of  paper  tremblingly 
from  his  pocket,  ^*  that  I  'd  like  you  to  glance 
over,  and  perhaps  you  'd  "  —  His  voice,  which 
had  been  feverishly  exalted,  here  broke  and 
rattled  with  a  cough. 

Billings,  Wingate,  and  Peters  fell  apart 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  **  It 's  too 
dark  to  read  anything  now,  'Lige,"  said  Har*> 
kutt,  with  evasive  good  humor,  **  and  I  ain't 
lightin'  up  to-night" 
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^  Bat  I  can  tell  yoa  the  substance  oi  it,** 
said  the  man,  with  a  faintness  that  however 
had  all  the  distinctness  of  a  whisper,  ^^if 
you'll  just  step  inside  a  minute.  It's  a 
matter  of  importance  and  a  bargain  "  — • 

*^  I  reckon  we  must  be  goin',''  said  Bil- 
lings to  the  others,  with  marked  emphasis. 
**  We  're  keepin'  Harkutt  from  shuttin'  up." 
««Oood-night!"  "^  Good  -  night ! "  added 
Peters  and  Wingate,  ostentatiously  f oUowing 
Billings  hurriedly  through  the  door.  ^  So 
kmgl" 

The  door  closed  behind  them,  leaving 
Harkutt  alone  with  his  importunate  intruder. 
Possibly  his  resentment  at  his  customers' 
selfish  abandonment  of  him  at  this  moment 
developed  a  vague  spirit  of  opposition  to 
them  and  mitigated  his  feeling  towards  *Lige. 
He  groped  his  way  to  the  counter,  struck  a 
match,  and  lit  a  candle.  Its  feeble  rays 
faintly  illuminated  the  pale,  drawn  face  of 
the  applicant,  set  in  a  tangle  of  wet,  un- 
kempt, party-colored  hair.  It  was  not  the 
&ce  of  an  ordinary  drunkard;  although 
tremulous  and  sensitive  from  some  artificial 
excitement,  there  was  no  engorgement  or 
oongestion  in  the  features  or  complexion,  al- 
beit they  were  morbid  and  unheidthy.    The 
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axpieaBion  wbb  of  a  suffering  that  was  as 
mnoh  mental  as  phjsioal,  and  yet  in  some 
Tagoe  way  appeared  nnmeaning  —  and  on- 
heroic. 

^^  I  want  to  see  you  about  selling  my  plaoe 
en  the  creek*  I  want  you  to  take  it  off  my 
hands  for  a  bargain.  I  want  to  get  qoit 
of  it,  at  once,  for  just  enough  to  take  me 
out  o'  this.  I  don't  want  any  profit;  only 
money  enough  to  get  away.*'  fiCs  ntteranoe» 
which  had  a  certain  kind  of  eoltivation, 
here  grew  Aiok  and  harsh  again,  and  he 
looked  eageriy  at  the  bottle  which  stood  on 
the  counter. 

''Look  here,  'Lige,"  said  Harkutt,  not 
unkindly.  **  It 's  too  late  to  do  any  thin*  to- 
night You  come  in  to-morrow.*'  He  would 
have  added  **  when  you  're  sober,"  but  for 
a  trader*s  sense  of  politeness  to  a  possible 
customer,  and  probably  some  doubt  of  the 
man's  actual  condition. 

''Gbd  knows  where  or  what  I  may  be  to- 
morrow I  It  would  kill  me  to  go  back  and 
spend  another  night  as  the  last,  if  I  don't 
kill  myself  on  the  way  to  do  it." 

Harkutt's  face  darkened  grimly.  It  was 
indeed  as  Billings  had  said.  The  pitiable 
weakness  of  the  man's  manner  not  only 
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made  his  desperation  inadequate  and  inef- 
fective, but  even  lent  it  all  the  cheapness  of 
acting.  And,  as  if  to  accent  his  simulation 
of  a  part,  his  fingers,  feebly  groping  in  his 
shirt  bosom,  slipped  aimlessly  and  helplessly 
from  the  shining  handle  of  a  pistol  in  his 
pocket  to  wander  hesitatingly  towards  the 
bottle  on  the  counter. 

Harkutt  took  the  bottle,  poured  out  a 
glass  of  the  liquor,  and  pushed  it  before  his 
companion,  who  drank  it  eagerly.  Whether 
it  gave  him  more  confidence,  or  his  attention 
was  no  longer  diverted,  he  went  on  more 
collectedly  and  cheerfully,  and  with  no  trace 
of  his  previous  desperation  in  his  manner. 
^^Come,  Harkutt,  buy  my  place.  It's  a 
bargain,  I  tell  you.  I'll  sell  it  cheap.  I 
only  want  enough  to  get  away  with.  Give 
me  twenty-five  dollars  and  it 's  yours.  See, 
there 's  the  papers  —  the  quitdaim  —  all 
drawn  up  and  signed."  He  drew  the  roll 
of  paper  from  his  pocket  again,  apparently 
forgetful  of  the  adjacent  weapon. 

^*  Look  here,  'Lige,''  said  Harkutt,  with  a 
business-like  straightening  of  his  Ups,  '« I 
ain't  buyin'  any  land  in  Tasajara,  —  least  of 
all  yours  on  the  creek.  I  've  got  more  in- 
vested here  already  than  I  'U  ever  get  back 
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figain.  But  I  tell  you  wiiat  I  '11  do.  You 
say  you  can't  go  back  to  your  shanty. 
Well,  seein'  bow  rough  it  is  outnide,  and 
that  the  waters  of  the  creek  Kse  probably  all 
over  the  trail  "by  this  time,  I  reckon  yon  're 
about  right.  Now,  there 's  five  dollars  I " 
He  laid  down  a  ooin  sharply  on  the  counter. 
^Take  that  and  go  over  to  Bawlett's  and 
get  a  bed  and  some  supper.  In  the  momin' 
you  may  be  able  to  strike  up  a  trade  with 
somebody  else — ^.or  change  your  mind. 
How  did  you  get  here ?  On  your  hoes?" 
"Yes." 

""He  ain't  starved  yet?'' 
"  No ;  he  can  eat  grass.  I  can't.'* 
Either  the  liquor  Gt  Harkutt's  practical 
unsentimental  treatment  of  the  situation 
seemed  to  give  him  confidence.  He  met 
Harkutt's  eye  more  steadily  as  the  latter 
went  on.  "  You  kin  turn  your  boss  for  the 
night  into  my  stock  corral  next  to  Kaw* 
lett's.  It  'U  save  you  payin'  for  fodder  and 
stabKn'." 

The  man  took  up  the  coin  with  a  cer- 
tain slow  gravity  which  was  ahnost  like  dig- 
nity.  "Thank  you,"  he  said,  laying  the 
paper  on  the  counter.  "  I  'U  leave  that  as 
security." 
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«•  Don't  want  it,  'Lige,"  said  Harkntt, 
poahing  it  back. 

"  I  'd  rather  leave  it" 

**  But  suppose  you  have  a  chanee  to  sell 
it  to  somebody  at  Kawlett's?"  continued 
Harkutt,  with  a  precaution  that  seemed 
ironical* 

^*  I  don't  think  there 's  much  chance  of 
that.'' 

He  remained  quiets  looking  at  Harkutt 
With  an  odd  ei^reasion  as  be  rubbed  the 
edge  €i  it».  ooin  that  he  held  between  his 
fingers  abstractedly  on  the  counter.  Some- 
thing in  his  gaze  —  rather  perhaps  the 
apparent  absence  of  anything  in  it  appnnd- 
inate  to  the  present  occasion  —  was  begins 
ning  to  affect  Harkutt  with  a  Tagne  uneasi* 
ness.  Providentially  a  resumed  onslau^t 
of  wind  and  rain  against  the  panes  effected 
a  diversion.  ^*  Come,"  he  said,  with  brisk 
practicality,  ^ you'd  better  hurry  on  to 
Bawlett's  before  it  gets  worse.  Have  your 
clothes  dried  by  his  fire,  take  suthin'  to  eat, 
and  you'll  be  all  right."  He  rubbed  his 
hands  dieerfully,  as  if  summarily  disposing 
of  the  situation,  and  incidentally  of  all 
'Lige's  troubles,  and  walked  with  him  to  the 
door.    Nevertheless,  as  the  man's  look  re- 
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mained  unchanged,  he  hesitated  a  moment 
with  his  hand  on  the  handle,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  say  something,  even  if  only  to 
repeat  his  appeal,  but  he  did  not.  Then 
Harkntt  opened  the  door;  the  man  moved 
mechanically  out,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet  seemed  to  melt  into  the  rain  and 
darkness.  Harkntt  remained  £Dr  a  moment 
with  his  &oe  pressed  against  the  gks& 
After  an  interval  he  thought  he  heard  the 
faint  splash  of  hoofs  in  the  shallows  of  the 
road ;  be  opened  the  door  softly  and  looked 
out. 

The  light  liad  disappeared  from  the  nearw 
est  house ;  only  an  uncertain  bulk  of  shape- 
less shadows  remained.  Other  remoter  and 
more  vague  outlines  near  the  horizon  seemed 
to  have  a  funereal  suggestion  of  tombs  and 
grave  mounds,  and  one  —  a  low  shed  near 
the  road  —  looked  not  unlike  a  halted  bier. 
He  hurriedly  put  up  the  shutters  in  a  mo> 
mentary  lulling  of  the  wind,  and  reentering 
the  store  b^;an  to  fasten  them  from  within. 

While  thus  engaged  an  inner  door  behind 
the  counter  opened  softly  and  cautiously, 
projecting  a  brighter  light  into  the  deserted 
apartment  from  some  sacred  domestic  inte- 
rior with  the  warm  and  wholesome  incense 
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of  cooking.  It  served  to  introdace  also  the 
equally  agreeable  presence  of  a  young  girl, 
who,  after  assuring  herself  of  the  absence  of 
every  one  but  the  proprietor,  idly  slipped 
into  the  store,  and  placing  her  rounded  elp 
bows,  from  which  her  sleeves  were  uproUed, 
upon  the  counter,  leaned  lazily  upon  them, 
with  both  hands  supporting  her  dimpled 
chin,  and  gazed  indolently  at  him ;  so  in- 
dolently that,  with  her  pretty  face  once  fixed 
in  this  comfortable  attitude,  she  was  con- 
strained to  follow  his  movements  with  her 
eyes  alone,  and  often  at  an  uncomfortable 
angle.  It  was  evident  that  she  offered  the 
final  but  charming  illustration  of  the  enfee- 
bling listlessness  of  Sidon. 

^  So  those  loafers  have  gone  at  last,'*  she 
said,  meditatively.  ^^  They  '11  take  root  here 
some  day,  pop.  The  idea  of  three  strong 
men  like  that  lazing  round  for  two  mortal 
hours  doin'  nothin'.  Well  I "  As  if  to 
emphasize  her  disgust  she  threw  her  whole 
weight  upon  the  counter  by  swinging  her 
feet  from  the  floor  to  touch  the  shelves  be- 
hind her. 

Mr.  Harkutt  only  replied  by  a  slight 
grunt  as  he  continued  to  screw  on  the  shut- 
ters. 
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**  Want  me  to  help  you,  dad?  "  she  said, 
without  moving. 

Mr.  Harkutt  muttered  something  unintel- 
ligible, which,  however,  seemed  to  imply  a 
negative,  and  her  attention  here  feebly  wan- 
dered to  the  roll  of  paper,  and  she  began 
slowly  and  lazily  to  read  it  aloud. 

^^For  value  reoeived,  I  hereby  sell,  as- 
sign, and  transfer  to  Daniel  D.  Harkutt  all 
my  right,  title,  and  interest  in,  and  to  the 
undivided  half  of.  Quarter  Section  4,  Range 
6,  Tasajara  Tovmship '  —  hum  —  hum,"  she 
murmured,  running  her  eyes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  ''Why,  Lord!  It's  that 
*Lige  Curtis  I ''  she  laughed.  ''  The  idea  of 
Aim  having  property  I  Why,  dad,  you  ain't 
been  that  silly ! " 

''  Put  down  that  paper,  miss,"  he  said,  ag- 
grievedly ;  ''  bring  the  candle  here,  and  help 
me  to  find  one  of  these  infernal  screws  that's 
dropped." 

The  girl  indolently  disengaged  herself 
from  the  counter  and  Elijah  Curtis's  trans- 
fer, and  brought  the  candle  to  her  father. 
The  screw  was  presently  found  and  the  last 
fastening  secured.  ''Supper  gettin'  cold, 
dad,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  yawn.  Her 
father  sympathetically  responded  by  stretd^ 
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ing  himHftlf  from  Us  stooping  position,  and 
the  two  passed  throogh  the  private  door  into 
inner  domesticity,  leaving  the  already  for- 
gotten paper  lying  with  other  artides  of 
barter  on  the  coonter. 


CHAFTEB  n. 

With  the  dosing  of  the  litde  door  be- 
hind them  they  seemed  to  have  shut  out  the 
turmoil  and  vibration  of  the  storm.  The 
reascm  became  apparent  when,  after  a  few 
jNices,  they  descended  half  a  dozen  steps  to  a 
lower  landing.  This  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  dwelling  part  of  the  Sidon  General  Store 
was  qaite  below  the  level  of  the  shop  and 
the  road,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  solitary 
midulation  of  the  Tasajara  plain, — a  little 
ravine  that  fell  away  to  a  brawling  stream 
below.  The  only  arboreous  growth  of  Tasa- 
jara clothed  its  banks  in  the  shape  of  wil- 
lows and  alders  that  set  compactly  around 
the  quaint,  irreg^nlar  dwelling  which  strag- 
gled down  the  ravine  and  looked  upon  a 
slope  of  bracken  and  foliage  on  either  side. 
The  transition  from  the  black,  treeless,  storm- 
swept  plain  to  this  sheltered  declivity  was 
striking  and  suggestive.  From  the  opposite 
bank  one  might  fancy  that  the  youthf id  and 
original  dwelling  had  ambitiously  mounted 
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the  crest,  but,  appalled  at  the  dreary  pro8<> 
pect  beyond,  had  gone  no  further;  while 
from  the  road  it  seemed  as  if  the  fastidious 
proprietor  had  tried  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  vulgar  trading-post,  with  which  he  was 
obliged  to  face  the  coarser  civilization  of 
the  place,  and  the  privacy  of  his  domestic 
life.  The  real  fact,  however,  was  that  the 
ravine  furnished  wood  and  water;  and  as 
Nature  also  provided  one  wall  of  the  house, 
-^as  in  the  well-known  example  of  abori- 
ginal cave  dwellings, — its  peculiar  construc- 
tion conunended  itself  to  Sidon  on  the 
ground  of  involving  little  labor. 

Howbeit,  from  the  two  open  windows  of 
the  sitting-room  which  they  had  entered  only 
the  faint  pattering  of  dripping  boughs  and  a 
slight  inurmur  from  the  swollen  brook  indi- 
cated the  storm  that  shook  the  upper  plain, 
and  the  cool  breath  of  laurel,  syringa,  and 
alder  was  wafted  through  the  neat  apart- 
ment. Passing  through  that  pleasant  rural 
atmosphere  they  entered  the  kitchen,  a  much 
larger  room,  which  appeared  to  serve  occa- 
sionally as  a  dining-room,  and  where  supper 
was  already  laid  out.  A  stout,  comfortable- 
looking  woman  —  who  had,  however,  a  singu- 
larly permanent  expression  of  pained  sympa- 
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thy  upon  her  face  —  welcomed  ihem  in  tones 
of  gentle  commiseration. 

^  Ah,  there  you  be,  you  two  I  Now  sit  ye 
right  down,  dears ;  do.  You  must  be  tired 
out ;  and  you,  Phemie,  love,  draw  up  by  your 
poor  father.  There — that 's  right.  You  '11 
be  better  soon.*' 

There  was  certainly  no  visible  sign  of 
suffering  or  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  either 
father  or  daughter,  nor  the  slightest  apparent 
earthly  reason  why  they  should  be  expected 
to  exhibit  any.  But,  as  already  intimated,  it 
was  part  of  Mrs.  Harkutf  s  generous  idiosyn- 
crasy to  look  upon  all  humanity  as  suffering 
and  toiling ;  to  be  petted,  humored,  condoled 
with,  and  fed.  It  had,  in  the  course  of  years, 
imparted  a  singularly  caressing  sadness  to  her 
vmce,  and  given  her  the  habit  of  ending  her 
sentences  with  a  melancholy  cooing  and  an 
unintelligible  murmur  of  agreement.  It  was 
undoubtedly  sincere  and  sympathetic,  but  at 
times  inappropriate  and  distressing.  It  had 
lost  her  the  friendship  of  the  one  humorist  of 
Tasajara,  whose  best  jokes  she  had  received 
with  such  heartfelt  commiseration  and  such 
pained  appreciation  of  the  evident  labor 
involved  as  to  reduce  him  to  silence. 

Accustomed  as  Mr.  Harkutt  was  to  his 
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wife's  peonliarity,  he  was  not  above  assuming 
a  certain  slightly  fatigued  attitude  befitting 
it.  '*  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  vague  sigh, 
'*  where  's  Clemmie  ?  " 

«^  Lyin'  down  since  dinner ;  she  reckoned 
she  would  n't  get  up  to  supper,"  she  returned 
soothingly.  *^  Phemie  's  goin'  to  take  her  up 
some  sass  and  tea.  The  poor  dear  child 
WButs  a  change* 

^  She  wants  to  go  to  'Frisco,  and  so  do  I, 
pop,"  said  Phemie,  leaning  her  elbow  half . 
over  her  father's  plate.    ^Come,  pop,  say 
do, — just  for  a  week." 

^Only  for  aweek,"  murmured  the  conk-, 
miserating  Mrs.  Harkutt 

*^  Perhaps,"  responded  Harkutt,  with 
^oomy  sarcasm,  ^^ye  would  n't  mind  tellin' 
me  how  you  're  goin'  to  get  there,  and  where 
the  money 's  comin'  from  to  take  you? 
There  's  no  teamin'  over  Tasajara  till  the 
rain  stops,  and  no  money  comin'  in  till  the 
ranchmen  can  move  their  stuff.  There  ain't 
a  hundred  dollars  in  all  Tasajara ;  at  least 
there  ain't  been  the  first  red  cent  of  it  paid 
across  my  counter  for  afortnit  I  Perhaps  if 
you  do  go  you  would  n't  mind  takin'  me  and 
the  store  along  with  ye^  and  leavin'  us 
therci" 
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"^Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Harkutt,  with 
sympathetio  but  shameless  tergiversation. 
*^  Don't  bother  your  poor  father,  Phemie, 
love;  don't  yon  see  he's  just  tired  out? 
And  yon  're  not  eatin'  anything,  dad." 

As  Mr.  Harkutt  was  uneasily  conscious 
fliat  he  had  been  eating  heartily  in  spite  of 
his  financial  difficulties,  he  tamed  the  sub- 
ject abruptly.    '*  Where  's  John  Milton  ?  " 

Mrs.  Harkutt  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  and  gased  meditatively  on  the  floor  be- 
fore the  fire  and  in  the  chimney  comer  for 
her  only  son,  baptized  under  that  historic 
title.  ^*  He  was  here  a  minit  ago,"  she  said 
doubtfully.  '^  I  really  can't  think  where  he 's 
gone.    But,"  assuringly,  ^  it  ain't  far." 

^He's  skipped  with  one  o'  those  story- 
books he  ^s  borrowed,"  said  Fhemie.  *^  He  's 
always  doin'  it.  Like  as  not  he  's  reading 
with  a  candle  in  the  wood-shed.  We  '11  all 
be  burnt  up  some  night." 

**  But  he 's  got  through  his  chores,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Harkutt  deprecatingly. 

**Yes,"  continued  Harkutt,  aggrievedly, 
"but  instead  of  goin'  to  bed,  or  addin'  up 
bills,  or  takin'  count  o'  stock,  or  even  doin' 
sums  or  suthin'  useful,  he  's  ruinin'  his  eyes 
and  wastin'  his  time  over  trash."    He  loee- 
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and  walked  slowly  into  the  sitting-room, 
followed  by  his  daughter  and  a  murmur  of 
commiseration  from  his  wife.  But  Mrs. 
Harkutt's  ministration  for  the  present  did 
not  pass  beyond  her  domain,  the  kitehen. 

^*  I  reckon  ye  ain't  expectin*  anybody  to- 
night, Phemie  ?  "  said  Mr.  Harkutt,  sinking 
into  a  chair,  and  placing  his  slippered  feet 
against  the  walL 

^^No,"  said  Phemie,  ^^  unless  something 
possesses  that  sappy  little  Parmlee  to  make 
one  of  his  visitations.  John  Milton  says  that 
out  on  the  road  it  blows  so  you  can't  stand 
up.  It 's  just  like  that  idiot  Parmlee  to  be 
blown  in  here,  and  not  have  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  get  away  again." 

Mr.  Harkutt  smiled.  It  was  that  arch 
yet  approving,  severe  yet  satisfied  smile  with 
which  the  deceived  male  parent  usually  re- 
ceives any  depreciation  of  the  ordinary  young 
man  by  his  daughters.    Euphemia  was  no 

men's  attentions, — not  she!  Sitting  back 
comfortably  in  his  rocking-chair,  he  said, 
*^Play  something.'* 

The  young  girl  went  to  the  closet  and  took 
from  the  top  shelf  an  excessively  ornamented 
accordion, — the  opulent  gift  of  a  reckless 
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admirer.  It  was  so  inordinately  decorated, 
so  gorgeous  in  the  blaze  of  papier  mache^ 
mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoise-shell  on  keys  and 
keyboard,  and  so  ostentatiously  radiant  in 
the  pink  silk  of  its  bellows  that  it  seemed  to 
overawe  the  plainly  furnished  room  with  its 
splendors.  ^^  You  ought  to  keep  it  on  the 
table  in  a  glass  vase,  Phemie,"  said  her  father 
admiringly. 

^^And  have  him  think  I  worshiped  it! 
Not  me,  indeed!  He  's  conceited  enough 
already,"  she  returned,  saucily. 

Mr.  Harkutt  again  smiled  his  approbation, 
then  deliberately  closed  his  eyes  and  threw 
his  head  back  in  comfortable  anticipation  of 
the  coming  strains. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  brilliancy, 
finish,  and  even  cheerfulness  of  quality  they 
were  not  up  to  the  suggestions  of  the  keys 
and  keyboard.  The  most  discreet  and  cau- 
tious effort  on  the  part  of  the  young  per- 
former seemed  only  to  produce  startlingly 
unexpected,  but  instantly  suppressed  com- 
plaints from  the  instrument,  accompanied  by 
impatient  interjections  of  ^^  No,  no,"  from  the 
girl  herself.  Nevertheless,  with  her  pretfy 
eyebrows  knitted  in  some  charming  distress 
of  memory,  her  little  mouth  half  open  be- 
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tween  an  apologetic  smile  and  the  exertion  of 
working  the  bellows,  with  her  white,  rounded 
arms  partly  lifted  up  and  waving  before  her, 
she  was  pleasantly  distracting  to  the  eye. 
Gradually,  as  the  scattered  strains  were  mar- 
shaled into  something  like  an  air,  she  began 
to  sing  also,  glossing  over  the  instrumental 
weaknesses,  filling  in  certain  dropped  notes 
and  omissions,  and  otherwise  assisting  the 
ineffectual  accordion  with  a  youthful  but  not 
unmusical  voice.  The  song  was  a  lugubrious 
religious  chant ;  under  its  influence  the  hoiise 
seemed  to  sink  into  greater  quiet,  permitting 
in  the  intervals  the  murmur  of  the  swollen 
creek  to  appear  more  distinct,  and  even  the 
far  moaning  of  the  wind  on  the  plain  to  be- 
come  faintly  audible.  At  last,  having  fairly 
mastered  the  instrument,  Phemie  got  into  the 
full  swing  of  the  chant  Unconstrained  by 
any  criticism,  carried  away  by  the  sound  of 
her  own  voice,  and  perhaps  a  youthful  love 
for  mere  uproar,  or  possibly  desirous  to 
drown  her  father's  voice,  which  had  unex- 
pectedly joined  in  with  a  discomposing  bass, 
the  conjoined  utterances  seemed  to  threaten 
the  frail  structure  of  their  dweUing,  even  as 
the  gale  had  distended  the  store  behind 
them.     When  they  ceased  at  last  it  was  in  an 
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aooession  of  dripping  from  the  apparently 
stirred  leaves  outside.  And  then  a  voioe, 
evidently  from  the  moist  depths  of  the  abyss 
below,  called  out,  — 

•*  Hullo,  there !  " 

Phemie  put  down  the  accordion,  said, 
"  Who 's  that  now  ?  "  went  to  the  window, 
lazily  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  siU,  and 
peered  into  the  darkness.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen ;  the  open  space  of  dimly  outlined 
landscape  had  that  blank,  uncommunicative 
impenetrability  with  which  Nature  always 
confronts  and  surprises  us  at  such  moments. 
It  seemed  to  Phemie  that  she  was  the  only 
human  being  present.  Yet  after  the  feeling 
had  passed  she  fancied  she  heard  the  wash 
of  the  current  against  some  object  in  the 
stream,  half  stationary  and  half  resisting. 

^^Is  any  one  down  there?  Is  that  you, 
Mr.  Parmlee  ?  "  she  called. 

There  was  a  pause.  Some  invisible  au- 
ditor said  to  another,  ^^  It 's  a  young  lady.'* 
Then  the  first  voice  rose  again  in  a  more 
deferential  tone :  ^^  Are  we  anywhere  near 
Sidon?'' 

^^  This  is  Sidon,"  answered  Harkutt,  who 
had  risen,  and  was  now  quite  obliterating  his 
daughter's  outline  at  the  window. 
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'^  Thank  you,"  said  the  voice.  ^^  Can  we 
land  anywhere  here,  on  this  bank?" 

'^  Run  down,  pop ;  they  're  strangers,"  said 
the  girl,  with  excited,  almost  childish  eager- 
ness. 

''  Hold  on,"  called  out  Harkutt,  ''  I  '11  be 
thar  in  a  moment  I "  He  hastily  thrust  his 
feet  into  a  pair  of  huge  boots,  clapped  on  an 
oilskin  hat  and  waterproof,  and  disappeared 
through  a  door  that  led  to  a  lower  staircase. 
Phemie,  still  at  the  window,  albeit  with  a 
newly  added  sense  of  self-consciousness,  hung 
out  breathlessly.  Presently  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  lower  depths  of  the  house  shot  out 
into  the  darkness.  It  was  her  father  with  a 
bull's-eye  lantern.  As  he  held  it  up  and 
clambered  cautiously  down  the  bank,  its  rays 
fell  upon  the  turbid  rushing  stream,  and 
what  appeared  to  be  a  rough  raft  of  logs 
held  with  difficulty  against  the  bank  by  two 
men  with  long  poles.  In  its  centre  was  a 
roll  of  blankets,  a  valise  and  saddle-bags, 
and  the  shining  brasses  of  some  odd-looking 
instruments. 

As  Mr.  Harkutt,  supporting  himself  by  a 
willow  branch  that  overhung  the  current, 
held  up  the  lantern,  the  two  men  rapidly 
transferred  their  freight  from  the  raft  to  the 
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bank,  and  leaped  ashore.  The  action  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  raft,  which,  no  longer  held 
in  position  by  the  poles,  swung  broadside  to 
the  current  and  was  instantly  swept  into  the 
darkness. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken,  but  now 
the  voices  of  the  men  rose  freely  together. 
Phemie  listened  with  intense  expectation. 
The  explanation  was  simple.  They  were 
surveyors  who  had  been  caught  by  the  over- 
flow on  Tasajara  plain,  had  abandoned  their 
horses  on  the  bank  of  Tasajara  Creek,  and 
with  a  hastily  constructed  raft  had  intrusted 
themselves  and  their  instruments  to  the  cur- 
rent. "But,"  said  Harkutt  quickly,  "there 
is  no  connection  between  Tasajara  Creek  and 
this  stream." 

The  two  men  laughed.     "  There  is  now^ 
said  one  of  them. 

"  But  Tasajara  Creek  is  a  part  of  the  bay, 
said  the  astonished  Harkutt,  "  and  this  stream 
rises  inland  and  only  runs  into  the  bay  four 
miles  lower  down.    And  I  don't  see  how  "  — 

"You're  almost  twelve  feet  lower  here 
than  Tasajara  Creek,"  said  the  first  man, 
with  a  certain  professional  authority,  "  and 
that 's  why.  There 's  more  water  than  Ta- 
sajara Creek  can  carry,  and  it 's  seeking  the 
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bay  this  way.  Look,"  he  continued,  taking 
the  lantern  from  Harkutt's  hand  and  casting 
its  rays  on  the  stream,  ^^ that's  salt  drift 
from  the  upper  bay,  and  pai^  of  Tasajara 
Creek  's  running  by  your  house  now  I  Don't 
be  alarmed,"  he  added  reassuringly,  glancing 
at  the  staring  storekeeper.  *^  You  're  all 
right  here ;  this  is  only  the  overflow  and  will 
find  its  level  soon." 

But  Mr.  Harkutt  remained  gazing  ab- 
stractedly at  the  smiling  speaker.  From  the 
window  above  the  impatient  Phemie  was 
wondering  why  he  kept  the  strangers  waiting 
in  the  rain  while  he  talked  about  things  that 
were  perfectly  plain.    It  was  so  like  a  man  I 

^^  Then  there  's  a  waterway  straight  to  Ta- 
sajara Creek  ?  "  he  said  slowly. 

*^  There  is,  as  long  as  this  flood  lasts,"  re- 
turned the  first  speaker  promptly ;  ^^  and  a 
cutting  through  the  bank  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  would  make  it  permanent. 
Well,  what 's  the  matter  with  that  ?  " 

"Nothin',"  said  Harkutt  hurriedly.  "I 
am  only  considerin'  I  But  come  in,  dry 
yourselves,  and  take  suthin'." 

The  light  over  the  rushing  water  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  whole  prospect  sank  back 
into  profound  darkness.     Mr.  Harkutt  had 
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disappeared  with  his  guests.  Then  there 
was  the  familiar  shuffle  of  his  feet  on  the 
staircase,  followed  by  other  more  cautious 
footsteps  that  grew  delicately  and  even  cour- 
teously deliberate  as  they  approached.  At 
which  the  young  girl,  in  some  new  sense  of 
decorum,  drew  in  her  pretty  head,  glanced 
around  the  room  quickly,  reset  the  tidy  on 
her  father's  chair,  placed  the  resplendent  ac- 
cordion like  an  ornament  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  table,  and  then  vanished  into  the  hall 
as  Mr.  Harkutt  entered  with  the  strangers. 

They  were  both  of  the  same  age  and  ap- 
pearance, but  the  principal  speaker  was  evi- 
dently the  superior  of  his  companion,  and 
although  their  attitude  to  each  other  was 
equal  and  familiar,  it  could  be  easily  seen 
that  he  was  the  leader.  He  had  a  smooth, 
beardless  face,  with  a  critical  expression  of 
eye  and  mouth  that  might  have  been  fas- 
tidious and  supercilious  but  for  the  kindly, 
humorous  perception  that  tempered  it.  His 
quick  eye  swept  the  apartment  and  then 
fixed  itself  upon  the  accordion,  but  a  smile 
lit  up  his  face  as  he  said  quietly,  — 

^^  I  hope  we  have  n't  frightened  the  musi- 
cian away.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  in- 
terrupted the  young  lady." 
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^^  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Harkutt,  who  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  abstraction  in  the  nervousness 
of  hospitality.  ^^  I  reckon  she 's  only  lookin' 
after  her  sick  sister.  But  come  into  the 
kitchen,  both  of  you,  straight  off,  and  while 
you  're  dryin'  your  clothes,  mother  'U  fix  you 
suthin'  hot." 

«^  We  only  need  to  change  our  boots  and 
stockings ;  we  Ve  some  dry  ones  in  our  pack 
downstairs,"  said  the  first  speaker  hesitat- 
ingly. 

^^  I  '11  fetch  'em  up  and  yon  can  change  in 

the  kitchen.  The  old  woman  won't  mind, 
said  Harkutt  reassuringly.  ^^  Come  along. 
He  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen ;  the  two 
strangers  exchanged  a  glance  of  humorous 
perplexity  and  followed. 

The  quiet  of  the  little  room  was  once  more 
unbroken.  A  far-off  commiserating  murmur 
indicated  that  Mi-s.  Harkutt  was  receiving 
her  guests.  The  cool  breath  of  the  wet 
leaves  without  slightly  stirred  the  white  dim- 
ity  curtains,  and  somewhere  from  the  dark- 
ened eaves  there  was  a  still,  somnolent  drip. 
Presently  a  hurried  whisper  and  a  half -laugh 
appeared  to  be  suppressed  in  the  outer  pas- 
sage or  hall.  There  was  another  moment  of 
hesitation  and  the  door  opened  suddenly  and 
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ostentatiously,  disclosing  Phemie,  with  a 
taller  and  slighter  young  woman,  her  elder 
sister,  at  her  side.  PerceiYing  that  the  room 
was  empty,  they  both  said  '^  Oh  I "  yet  with 
a  certain  arfificiality  of  manner  that  was 
evidently  a  lingering  trace  of  some  previons 
formal  attitnde  they  had  assumed.  Then 
without  further  speech  they  each  selected  a 
chair  and  a  position,  having  first  shaken  out 
their  dresses,  and  gazed  silently  at  each 
other. 

It  may  be  said  briefly  that  sitting  thus  — 
in  spite  of  their  unnatural  attitude,  or  per- 
haps rather  because  of  its  suggestion  of  a 
photographic  pose  —  they  made  a  striking 
picture,  and  strongly  accented  their  separate 
pecidiarities.  They  were  both  pretty,  but 
the  taller  girl,  apparently  the  elder,  had  an 
ideal  refinement  and  regularity  of  feature 
which  was  not  only  unlike  Phemie,  but 
gratuitously  unlike  the  rest  of  her  family, 
and  as  hopelessly  and  even  wantonly  incon- 
sistent with  her  surroimdings  as  was  the 
elaborately  ornamented  accordion  on  the 
centre-table.  She  was  one  of  those  occa- 
sional creatures,  episodical  in  the  South  and 
West,  who  might  have  been  stamped  with 
some  vague  ante-natal  impression  of  a  mother 
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given  to  over-sentimental  contemplation  of 
books  of  beauty  and  albums  rather  than 
the  family  features ;  offspring  of  typical  men 
and  women,  and  yet  themselves  incongruous 
to  any  known  local  or  even  '|;eneral  type. 
The  long  swan -like  neck,  tendriled  hair, 
swimming  eyes,  and  small  patrician  head, 
had  never  lived  or  moved  before  in  Tasajara 
or  the  West,  nor  perhaps  even  existed  except 
as  a  personified  ^^  Constancy,"  ^^  Meditation," 
or  the  ^'Baron's  Bride,"  in  mezzotint  or 
copperplate.  Even  the  girl's  common  pink 
print  dress  with  its  high  sleeves  and  shoulders 
could  not  conventionalize  these  original  out- 
lines ;  and  the  hand  that  rested  stiffly  on  the 
back  of  her  chair,  albeit  neither  over-white 
nor  well  kept,  looked  as  if  it  had  never  held 
anjrthing  but^  lyre,  a  rose,  or  a  good  book. 
Even  the  few  sprays  of  wild  jessamine  which 
she  had  placed  in  the  coils  of  her  waving 
hair,  although  a  local  fashion,  became  her  as 
a  special  ornament. 

The  two  girls  kept  their  constrained  and 
artificially  elaborated  attitude  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, accompanied  by  the  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  kitchen,  the  monotonous  drip  of  the 
eaves  before  the  window,  and  the  far^ff 
sough  of  the  wind.    Then  Phemie  suddenly 
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bfoke  into  a  constrained  giggle,  which  she 
however  quickly  smothered  as  she  had  the 
accordion,  and  with  the  same  look  of  mis- 
chievous distress. 

^^  I  'm  astonished  at  you,  Phemie,"  said 
Clementina  in  a  deep  contralto  voice,  which 
seemed  even  deeper  from  its  restraint.  '^  You 
don't  seem  to  have  any  sense.  Anybody  'd 
think  you  never  had  seen  a  stranger  be- 
fore." 

^^Saw  him  before  you  did,"  retorted 
Phemie  pertly.  But  here  a  pushing  of  chain 
and  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  kitchen  checked 
her.  Clementina  fixed  an  abstracted  gaze 
on  the  ceiling;  Phemie  regarded  a  leaf  on 
the  window  sill  with  photographic  rigidity  as 
the  door  opened  to  the  strangers  and  her 
father. 

The  look  of  undisguised  satisfaction  which 
lit  the  young  men's  faces  relieved  Mr. 
Harkutt's  awkward  introduction  of  any  em- 
barrassment, and  almost  before  Phemie  was 
fully  aware  of  it,  she  found  herself  talking 
rapidly  and  in  a  high  key  with  Mr.  Xiawrence 
Grant,  the  surveyor,  while  her  sister  was 
equally,  although  more  sedately,  occupied 
with  Mr.  Stephen  Rice,  his  assistant.  But 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  strangers,  and  the  desire 
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to  please  and  be  pleased  was  so  genuine  and 
contagious  that  presently  the  accordion  was 
brought  into  requisition,  and  Mr.  Grant 
exhibited  a  surprising  faculty  of  accompani- 
ment to  Mr.  Rice's  tenor,  in  which  both  the 
girls  joined. 

Then  a  game  of  cards  with  partners  fol- 
lowed, into  which  the  rival  parties  introduced 
such  delightful  and  shameless  obviousness  of 
cheating,  and  displayed  such  fascinating  and 
exaggerated  partisanship  that  the  game 
resolved  itself  into  a  hilarious  mSl^e,  to  which 
peace  was  restored  only  by  an  exhibition  of 
tricks  of  legerdemain  with  the  cards  by  the 
young  surveyor*  All  of  which  Mr.  Harkutt 
supervised  patronizingly,  with  occasional  fits 
of  abstraction,  from  his  rocking-chair ;  and 
later  Mrs.  Harkutt  from  her  kitchen  thresh- 
old, wiping  her  arms  on  her  apron  and  com- 
miseratingly  observing  that  she  '^declared, 
the  young  folks  looked  better  already.'^ 

But  it  was  here  a  more  dangerous  element 
of  mystery  and  suggestion  was  added  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Grant  in  the  telling  of  Miss 
Euphemia's  fortune  from  the  cards  before 
him,  and  that  young  lady,  pink  with  excite- 
ment, fluttered  her  little  hands  not  unlike 
timid  biHs  over  the  cards  to  be  drawn,  taking 
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them  from  him  with  au  audible  twitter  of 
anxiety  and  great  doubts  whether  a  certain 
^' f air^haired  gentleman"  was  in  hearts  or 
diamonds* 

^^  Here  are  two  strangers/*  said  Mr.  Grant, 
with  extraordinary  gravity  kying  down  the 
cards,  ^^  and  here  is  a  ^  journey ; '  this  is  ^  un- 
expected news,'  and  this  ten  of  diamonds 
means  ^  great  wealdi '  to  you,  which  you  see 
follows  the  advent  of  the  two  strangers  and 
is  some  way  connected  with  them." 

**0h,  indeed,"  said  the  young  lady  with 
gpreat  pertness  and  a  toss  of  her  head.  *^  I 
suppose  they  've  got  the  money  with  them. 

*^  No,  though  it  reaches  you  through  them, 
he  answered  with  unflinching  solemnity. 
*^  Wait  a  bit,  I  have  it  I  I  see,  I  Ve  made  a 
mistake  with  this  card.  It  signifies  a  journey 
or  a  road.  Queer  I  is  n't  it,  Steve  ?  It 's 
<Ae  road." 

^^  It  is  queer,"  said  Rice  with  equal  grav- 
ity ;  ^^  but  it 's  so.  The  road,  sure  I "  Never- 
theless he  looked  up  into  the  large  eyes  of 
Clementina  with  a  certain  confidential  air  of 
truthfulness. 

*^  You  see,  ladies,"  continued  the  surveyor, 
appealing  to  them  with  unabashed  rigidity  of 
feature,  ^^  the  cards  don't  lie  I     Luckily  we 
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are  in  a  position  to  corroborate  them.  The 
road  in  question  is  a  secret  known  only  to  us 
and  some  capitalists  in  San  Francisco.  In 
fact  even  they  don't  know  that  it  is  feasible 
until  we  report  to  thenu  But  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  now,  as  a  slight  return  for  your 
charming  hospitality,  that  the  road  is  a  rcnl- 
road  from  Oakland  to  Tasajara  Creek  of 
which  we  've  just  made  the  preliminary  sur- 
vey. So  you  see  what  the  cards  mean  is  this : 
You  ^re  not  far  from  Tasajara  Creek ;  in  fact 
with  a  very  little  expense  your  father  could 
connect  this  stream  with  the  creek,  and  have 
a  waterway  straight  to  the  railroad  terminus. 
That 's  the  wealth  the  cards  promise  ;  and  if 
your  father  knows  how  to  take  a  hint  he  can 
make  his  fortune  I  " 

It  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  the 
most  dominant  in  the  face  of  the  speaker, 
the  expression  of  assumed  gravity  or  the 
twinUing  of  humor  in  his  eyes.  The  two 
girls  with  superior  feminine  perception  di- 
vined that  there  was  much  truth  in  what  he 
said,  albeit  they  did  n't  entirely  understand 
it,  and  what  they  did  understand  —  except 
the  man's  good-humored  motive  —  was  not 
particularly  interesting.  In  fact  they  were 
slightly  disappointed.     What  had  promised 
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to  be  an  audaciously  flirtatious  declaration, 
and  even  a  miscliieYous  suggestion  of  mar- 
riage, had  resolved  itself  into  something 
absurdly  practical  and  business-like. 

Not  so  Mr.  Harkutt.  He  quickly  rose 
from  his  chair,  and,  leaning  over  the  table, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  card  as  if  it  really 
signified  the  railroad,  repeated  quickly: 
''  Railroad,  eh  !  What 's  that  ?  A  raibroad 
to  Tasajara  Creek  ?  Ye  don't  mean  it !  — 
That  is  —  it  ain't  a  sure  thing  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  sure.  The  money  is  ready  in 
San  Francisco  now,  and  by  this  time  next 
year  " — 

"A  railroad  to  Tasajara  Creek!"  con- 
tinued Harkutt  hurriedly.  ^^  What  part  of 
it?     Where?" 

**At  the  embarcadero  naturally,"  re- 
sponded Grant.  '^  There  is  n't  but  the  one 
place  for  the  terminus.  There  's  an  old 
shanty  there  now  belongs  to  somebody." 

"  Why,  pop  1 "  said  Phemie  with  sudden 
recollection,  ^^  ain't  it  'Lige  Curtis's  house  ? 
The  land  he  offered  "— 

''  Hush  I  "  said  her  father. 

^^  You  know,  the  one  written  in  that  bit  of 
paper,"  continued  the  innocent  Phemie. 

^^Hushl  will  you?    God  A'mighty!  are 
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you  goin'  to  mind  me?  Are  you  goin'  to 
keep  up  your  jabber  when  I  *m  speakin'  to 
the  gentlemen?  Is  that  your  manners? 
What  next,  I  wonder ! " 

The  sudden  and  imexpected  passion  of 
the  speaker,  the  incomprehensible  change  in 
his  voice,  and  the  utterly  disproportionate  ex- 
aggeration of  his  attitude  towards  his  daugh- 
ters, enforced  an  instantaneous  silence.  The 
rain  began  to  drip  audibly  at  the  window, 
the  rush  of  the  river  sounded  distinctly  from 
without,  even  the  shaking  of  the  front  part 
of  the  dwelling  by  the  distant  gale  became 
perceptible.  An  angry  flash  sprang  for  an 
instant  to  the  yoimg  assistant's  eye,  but  it 
met  the  cautious  glance  of  his  friend,  and 
together  both  discreetly  sought  the  table. 
The  two  girls  alone  remained  white  and  col- 
lected.  "  Will  you  go  on  with  my  fortune, 
Mr.  Grant  ?  "  said  Phemie  quietly. 

A  certain  respect,  perhaps  not  before  ob- 
servable, was  suggested  in  the  surveyor's 
tone  as  he  smilingly  replied,  ^^  Certainly,  I 
was  only  waiting  for  you  to  show  your  con- 
fidence in  me,"  and  took  up  the  cards. 

Mr.  Harkutt  coughed.  ^^  It  looks  as  if 
that  blamed  wind  had  blown  suthin'  loose  in 
the  store,"  he  said  affectedly.    ^^I  reckon 
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I'll  go  and  see."  He  hesitated  a  moment 
and  then  disappeared  in  the  passage.  Yet 
even  here  he  stood  irresolute,  looking  at  the 
closed  door  behind  him,  and  passing  his  hand 
over  his  still  flushed  face.  Presently  he 
slowly  and  abstractedly  ascended  the  flight 
of  steps,  entered  the  smaller  passage  that 
led  to  the  back  door  of  the  shop  and  opened 
it 

He  was  at  first  a  little  startled  at  the  halo 
of  light  from  the  still  glowing  stove,  which 
the  greater  obscurity  of  the  long  room  had 
heightened  rather  than  diminished.  Then 
he  passed  behind  the  counter,  but  here  the 
box  of  biscuits  which  occupied  the  centre 
and  cast  a  shadow  over  it  compelled  him  to 
grope  vaguely  for  what  he  sought.  Then 
he  stopped  suddenly,  the  paper  he  had  just 
found  dropping  from  his  fingers,  and  said 
sharply,  — 

**  Who's  there?" 

"  Me,  pop." 

"John  Milton?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  the  devil  are  you  doin'  there, 
air?" 

"  Eeadin'." 

It  was  true.     The  boy  was  half  reclining 
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in  a  most  distorted  posture  on  two  chairs,  his 
figure  in  deep  shadow,  but  his  book  was 
raised  above  his  head  so  as  to  catch  the  red 
glow  of  the  stove  on  the  printed  page. 
Even  then  his  father's  angry  interruption 
scarcely  diverted  his  preoccupation  ;  he 
raised  himself  in  his  chair  mechanically, 
with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  his  book.  Seeing 
which  his  father  quickly  regained  the  paper, 
but  continued  his  objurgation. 

"  How  dare  you  ?  Clear  off  to  bed,  will 
you !  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Pretty  goin's  on," 
he  added  as  if  to  justify  his  indignation. 
"Sneakin'  in  here  and  —  and  lyin'  'round 
at  this  time  o'  night!  Why,  if  I  hadn't 
come  in  here  to  " — 

"What?"  asked  the  boy  mechanically, 
catching  vaguely  at  the  unfinished  sentence 
and  staring  automatically  at  the  paper  in  his 
father's  hand. 

"Nothin',  sir  I  Go  to  bed,  I  tell  you  I 
Will  you?  What  are  you  standin'  gawpin' 
at?"  continued  Harkutt  furiously. 

The  boy  regained  his  feet  slowly  and 
passed  his  father,  but  not  without  noticing 
with  the  same  listless  yet  ineffaceable  per- 
ception of  childhood  that  he  was  hurriedly 
concealing  the  paper  in  his  pocket.     With 
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the  same  youthful  inconsequenoe,  wondering 
at  this  more  than  at  the  interruption,  which 
was  no  novel  eyent,  he  went  slowly  out  of 
the  room. 

Harkutt  listened  to  the  retreating  tread 
of  his  bare  feet  in  the  passage  and  then 
4)arefully  locked  the  door.  Taking  the  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  borrowing  the  idea  he 
had  just  objurgated  in  his  son,  he  turned  it 
towards  the  dull  glow  of  the  stove  and  at- 
tempted to  read  it.  But  perhaps  lacking 
the  patience  as  well  as  the  keener  sight  of 
youth,  he  was  forced  to  relight  the  candle 
which  he  had  left  on  the  counter,  and  repe- 
rused  the  paper.  Yes!  there  was  certainly  no 
mistake  I  Here  was  the  actual  description 
of  the  property  which  the  surveyor  had  just 
indicated  as  the  future  terminus  of  the  new 
railroad,  and  here  it  was  conveyed  to  him  — 
Daniel  Ebrkutt I  What  was  that?  Some- 
body knocking?  What  did  this  continual 
interruption  mean?  An  odd  superstitious 
fear  now  mingled  with  his  irritation. 

The  sound  appeared  to  come  from  the 
front  shutters.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  the  light  might  be  visible  through  the 
crevices.  He  hurriedly  extinguished  it,  and 
went  to  the  door. 
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"  Who '8  there  ?  " 

"  Me,  —  Peters.     Want  to  speak  to  you." 

Mr.  Harkutt  with  evident  reluctanee  drew 
the  bolts.  The  wind,  still  boisterous  and 
besieging,  did  the  rest,  and  precipitately  pro- 
peUed  Peters  through  the  carefully  guarded 
opening.  But  his  surprise  at  finding  him- 
self in  the  darkness  seemed  to  forestall  any 
explanation  of  his  visit. 

*^  Well,"  he  said  with  an  odd  mingling  of 
reproach  and  suspicion.  ^*I  declare  I  saw 
a  light  here  just  this  minit  I     That 's  queer." 

^^  Yes,  I  put  it  out  just  now.  I  was  goin' 
away,"  replied  Harkutt,  with  ill-disguised 
impatience. 

**  What  I  been  here  ever  since  ?  " 

^  No,"  said  Harkutt  curtly. 

**  Well,  I  want  to  speak  to  ye  about  'Lige. 
Seein'  the  candle  shinin'  through  the  chinks 
I  thought  he  might  be  still  with  ye.  If  he 
ain't,  it  looks  bad.  Light  up,  can't  ye  I  I 
want  to  show  you  something." 

There  was  a  peremptoriness  in  his  tone 
that  struck  Harkutt  disagreeably,  but  observ- 
ing that  he  was  carrying  something  in  his 
hand,  he  somewhat  nervously  re-lit  the  can- 
dle and  faced  him.  Peters  had  a  hat  in  his 
hand.    It  was  'Lige's  I 
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**  'Bout  an  hour  after  we  fellers  left  here," 
said  Peters,  '^I  beard  the  rattlin'  of  hoofs 
on  the  road,  and  then  it  seemed  to  stop  just 
by  my  house.  I  went  out  with  a  lantern, 
and,  dam  my  skin !  if  there  war  n't  'Lige's 
hoss,  the  saddle  empty,  and  'Lige  nowhere  I 
I  looked  round  and  called  him  —  but  no- 
thing were  to  be  seen.  Thinkin'  he  might 
have  slipped  oft- — tho'  ez  a  general  rule 
drunken  men  don't,  and  he  is  a  good  rider 

—  I  followed  down  the  road,  lookin'  for  him. 
I  kept  on  foUerin'  it  down  to  your  run,  half 
a  mile  below." 

^^  But,"  began  Harkutt,  with  a  quick  ner- 
vous laugh,  *'*'  you  don't  reckon  that  because 
of  that  he  "  — 

^^  Hold  on  I "  said  Peters,  grimly  produc- 
ing a  revolver  from  his  side-pocket  with  the 
stock  and  barrel  clogged  and  streaked  with 
mud.  *^  I  found  that  too,  —  and  look !  one 
barrel  discharged !  And,"  he  added  hur- 
riedly, as  approaching  a  climax,  **  look  ye, 

—  what  I  nat'rally  took  for  wet  from  the 
rain  —  inside  that  hat  —  was — blood  I" 

*' Nonsense  I"  said  Harkutt,  putting  the 
hat  aside  with  a  new  fastidiousness.  ^^  You 
don't  think"  — 

**  I  think,"  said  Peters,  lowering  his  voice, 
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^^I  think,  by  God!    he  '8  bin    and   done 

it  I'' 

"  Sure !  Oh,  it 's  all  very  well  for  Bil- 
lings and  the  rest  of  that  conceited  crowd  to 
sneer  and  sling  their  ideas  of  'Lige  gen'rally 
as  they  did  jess  now  here,  —  but  I  'd  like  'em 
to  see  thaty  It  was  difficult  to  tell  if  Mr. 
Peters'  triumphant  delight  in  coiif  uting  his 
late  companions'  theories  had  not  even 
usurped  in  his  mind  the  importance  of  the 
news  he  brought,  as  it  had  of  any  hmnan 

*'*'  Look  here,"  returned  Harkutt  earnestly, 
yet  with  a  singularly  cleared  brow  and  a 
more  natural  manner.  ^^  You  ought  to  take 
them  things  over  to  Squire  Kerby's,  right 
ofiP,  and  show  'em  to  him.  You  kin  tell  him 
how  you  left  'Lige  here,  and  say  that  I  can 
prove  by  my  daughter  that  he  went  away 
about  ten  minutes  after,  —  at  least,  not  more 
than  fifteen."  Like  all  unprofessional  hu^ 
manity,  Mr.  Harkutt  had  an  exaggerated 
conception  of  the  majesty  of  unimportant 
detail  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  ^^  I  'd  go  with 
you  myself,"  he  added  quickly,  *'  but  I  've 
got  company  —  strangers  —  here." 

^^  How  did  he  look  when  he  left,  —  kindef 
wild  ?  "  suggested  Peters. 
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Harkutt  had  begun  to  feel  the  prudence 
of  present  reticence.  *'*'  Well,"  he  said,  cau- 
tiously, **  you  saw  how  he  looked." 

"  You  was  n't  rough  with  him  ?  —  that 
might  have  sent  him  off,  you  know,"  said 
Peters. 

^^  No,"  said  Harkutt,  forgetting  himself  in 
a  quick  indignation,  ^*  no,  I  not  only  treated 
him  to  another  drink,  but  gave  him  "  —  he 
stopped  suddenly  and  awkwardly. 

"Eh?"  said  Peters. 

"Some  good  advice,  —  you  know,"  said 
Harkutt,  hastily.  "But  come,  you'd  bet- 
ter hurry  over  to  the  squire's.  You  know 
you\e  made  the  discovery;  your  evidence 
is  important,  and  there 's  a  law  that  obliges 
you  to  give  information  at  once." 

The  excitement  of  discovery  and  the  tri- 
umph over  his  disputants  being  spent,  Peters, 
after  the  Sidon  fashion,  evidently  did  not 
relish  activity  as  a  duty.  "  You  know,"  he 
said  dubiously,  " he  mightn't  be  dead,  after 
all." 

Harkutt  became  a  trifle  distant  "You 
know  your  own  opinion  of  the  thing,"  he 
replied  after  a  pause.  "  You  've  circiunstan- 
tial  evidence  enough  to  see  the  squire,  and 
set  others  to  work  on  it;  and,"  he  added 
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significantly,  **  you  've  done  your  share  then, 
and  can  wipe  your  hands  of  it,  eh? " 

" That 's  so,"  said  Peters,  eagerly.  " 111 
just  run  over  to  the  squire." 

^^  And  on  account  of  the  women  folks,  you 
know,  and  the  strangers  here,  I'll  say  nothin' 
about  it  to-night,"  added  Harkutt 

Peters  nodded  his  head,  and  taking  up  the 
hat  of  the  unfortunate  Elijah  with  a  certain 
hesitation,  as  if  he  feared  it  had  already  lost 
its  dramatic  intensity  as  a  witness,  disap- 
peared into  the  storm  and  darkness  again. 
A  lurking  gust  of  wind  lying  in  ambush 
somewhere  seemed  to  swoop  down  on  him  as 
if  to  prevent  further  indecision  and  whirl  him 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  justice's  house  ; 
and  Mr.  Harkutt  shut  the  door,  bolted  it, 
and  walked  aimlessly  back  to  the  counter. 

From  a  slow,  deliberate  and  cautious  man, 
he  seemed  to  have  changed  within  an  hour 
to  an  irresolute  and  capricious  one.  He  took 
the  paper  from  his  pocket,  and,  unlocking 
the  money  drawer  of  his  counter,  folded  into 
a  small  compass  tiiat  which  now  seemed  to 
be  the  last  testament  of  Elijah  Curtis,  and 
placed  it  in  a  recess.  Then  he  went  to  the 
back  door  and  paused,  then  returned,  re- 
opened the  money  drawer,   took   out   the 
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paper  and  again  buttoned  it  in  his  hip 
pocket,  standing  by  the  stove  and  staring 
abstractedly  at  the  dull  glow  of  the  fire. 
He  even  went  through  the  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  raking  down  the  ashes,  —  solely  to 
gain  time  and  as  an  excuse  for  delaying 
some  other  necessary  action. 

He  was  thinking  what  he  should  do.  Had 
the  question  of  his  right  to  retain  and  make 
use  of  that  paper  been  squarely  offered  to 
him  an  hour  ago,  he  would  without  doubt 
have  decided  that  he  ought  not  to  keep  it. 
Even  now,  looking  at  it  as  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, he  did  not  deceive  himself  in  the  least 
But  Nature  has  the  reprehensible  habit  of 
not  presenting  these  questions  to  us  squarely 
and  fairly,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
most  of  our  offending  the  abstract  principle 
is  never  the  direct  issue.  Mr.  Harkutt 
was  conscious  of  having  been  unwillingly 
led  step  by  step  into  a  difficult,  not  to  say 
dishonest,  situation,  and  against  his  own 
seeking.  He  had  never  asked  Elijah  to  sell 
him  the  property ;  he  had  distinctly  declined 
it ;  it  had  even  been  forced  upon  him  as  se- 
eurity  for  the  pittance  he  so  freely  gave  him. 
This  proved  (to  himself)  that  he  himself 
was  honest ;  it  was  only  the  circumstances 
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that  were  queer.  Of  course'  if  Elijah  had 
lived,  he,  Harkutt,  might  have  tried  to  drive 
some  bargain  with  him  before  the  news  of 
the  railroad  survey  came  out  —  for  that  was 
only  business.  But  now  that  Elijah  was 
dead,  who  would  be  a  penny  the  worse  or 
better  but  himself  if  he  chose  to  consider  the 
whole  thing  as  a  lucky  speculation,  and  his 
g^ft  of  five  dollars  as  the  price  he  paid  for 
it?  Nobody  could  think  that  he  had  calcu* 
lated  upon  'Lige's  suicide,  any  more  than 
that  the  property  would  become  valuable. 
In  fact  if  it  came  to  that,  if  'Lige  had  really 
contemplated  killing  himself  as  a  hopeless 
bankrupt  after  taking  Harkutt's  money  as 
a  loan,  it  was  a  swindle  on  his  —  Harkutt's 
—  good-nature.  He  worked  himself  into  a 
rage,  which  he  felt  was  innately  virtuous,  at 
this  tyranny  of  cold  principle  over  his  own 
warm-hearted  instincts,  but  if  it  came  to  the 
law^  he  'd  stand  by  law  and  not  sentiment. 
He  'd  just  let  them  —  by  which  he  vaguely 
meant  the  world,  Tasajara,  and  possibly  his 
own  conscience  —  see  that  he  was  n't  a  senti- 
mental fool,  and  he  *d  freeze  on  to  that  paper 
and  that  property  I 

Only  he  ought  to  have  spoken  out  befora 
He  ought  to  have  told  the  surveyor  at  once 
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that  he  owned  the  land.  He  ought  to  have 
said :  ^^  Why,  that 's  my  land.  I  bought  it 
of  that  drunken  'Lige  Curtis  for  a  song  and 
out  of  charity."  Yes,  that  was  the  only  real 
trouble,  and  that  came  from  his'^own  good- 
ness,  his  own  extravagant  sense  of  justice 
and  right,  —  his  own  cursed  good-nature. 
Yet,  on  second  thoughts,  he  didn't  know 
why  he  was  obliged  to  tell  the  surveyor. 
Time  enough  when  the  company  wanted  to 
buy  the  land.  As  soon  as  it  was  settled  that 
'Lige  was  dead  he  'd  openly  claim  the  prop- 
erty. But  what  if  he  was  u't  dead  ?  or  they 
oould  n't  find  his  body  ?  or  he  had  only  dis- 
appeared? His  plain,  matter-of-fact  face 
contracted  and  darkened.  Of  course  he 
could  n't  ask  the  company  to  wait  for  him  to 
settle  that  point.  He  had  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  property  under  that  paper,  and 
—  he  should  do  it.  If  'Lige  turned  up,  that 
was  another  matter,  and  he  and  'Lige  could 
arrange  it  between  them.  He  was  quite  firm 
here,  and  oddly  enough  quite  relieved  in 
getting  rid  of  what  appeared  only  a  simple 
question  of  detaiL  He  never  suspected  that 
he  was  contemplating  the  one  irretrievable 
step,  and  summarily  dismissing  the 'whole 
ethical  question. 
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He  turned  away  from  the  stove,  opened 
the  back  door,  and  walked  with  a  more  de- 
termined step  through  the  passage  to  the 
sitting-room.  But  here  he  halted  again  on 
the  threshold  with  a  quick  return  of  his  old 
habits  of  caution.  The  door  was  slightly 
open ;  apparently  his  angry  outbreak  of  an 
hour  ago  had  not  affected  the  spirits  of  his 
daughters,  for  he  could  hear  their  hilarious 
voices  mingling  with  those  of  the  strangers. 
They  were  evidently  still  fortune-telling,  but 
this  time  it  was  the  prophetic  and  divining 
accents  of  Mr.  Rice  addressed  to  Clementina 
which  were  now  plainly  audible. 

^'  I  see  heaps  of  money  and  a  great  many 
friends  in  the  change  that  is  coming  to  you. 
Dear  me  I  how  many  suitors !  But  I  cannot 
promise  you  any  marriage  as  brilliant  as  my 
friend  has  just  offered  your  sister.  You 
may  be  certain,  however,  that  you  '11  have 
your  own  choice  in  this,  as  you  have  in  all 
things." 

^' Thank  you  for  nothing,"  said  Clemen- 
tina's voice.  **But  what  are  those  horrid 
black  cards  beside  them  ? — that 's  trouble, 
I  'm  sure." 

'^  Not  for  you,  though  near  you.  Perhaps 
some  one  you  don't  care  much  for  and  don't 
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onderstand  will  have  a  heap  of  trouble  on 
yoar  account,  —  yes,  on  account  of  these  very 
riches ;  see,  he  follows  the  ten  of  diamonds. 
It  may  be  a  suitor ;  it  may  be  some  one  now 
in  the  house,  perhaps." 

^^He  means  himself,  Miss  Clementina," 
struck  in  Grant's  voice  laughingly. 

^^You  're  not  listening.  Miss  Harkutt," 
said  Bice  with  half -serious  reproach.  *^  Per- 
haps you  know  who  it  is  ?  " 

But  Miss  Clementina's  reply  was  simply  a 
hurried  recognition  of  her  father's  pale  face 
that  here  suddenly  confronted  her  with  the 
opening  door. 

**Why,it'8&iherl" 


CHAPTER  IIL 

In  his  strange  mental  oondition  even  the 
change  from  Harkutt's  feeble  candle  to  the 
outer  darkness  for  a  moment  blinded  Elijah 
Curtis,  yet  it  was  part  of  that  mental  condi- 
tion that  he  kept  moving  steadily  forward  as 
in  a  trance  or  dream,  though  at  first  pur- 
poselessly. Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  really  looking  for  his  horse,  and  that  the 
animal  was  not  there.  This  for  a  moment 
confused  and  frightened  him,  first  with  the 
supposition  that  he  had  not  brought  him  at 
all,  but  that  it  was  part  of  his  delusion; 
secondly,  with  the  conviction  that  without 
his  horse  he  could  neither  proceed  on  the 
course  suggested  by  Harkutt,  nor  take 
another  more  vague  one  that  was  dimly  in 
his  mind.  Yet  in  his  hopeless  vacillation  it 
seemed  a  relief  that  now  neither  was  practi- 
cable, and  that  he  need  do  nothing.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  mysterious  providence  I 

The  explanation,  however,  was  much 
simpler.     The  horse  had  been  taken  by  the 
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luxurious  and  indolent  Billings  unknown  to 
his  companions.  Overcome  at  the  dreadful 
prospect  of  walking  home  in  that  weather, 
this  perfect  product  of  lethargic  Sidon  had 
artfully  allowed  Peters  and  Wingate  to  pre- 
cede him,  and,  pautiously  unloosing  the 
tethered  animal,  had  safely  passed  them  in 
the  darkness.  When  he  gained  his  own  in- 
closure  he  had  lazUy  dismounted,  and,  with 
a  sharp  cut  on  the  mustang's  haunches,  sent 
him  galloping  back  to  rejoin  his  master,  with 
what  result  has  been  already  told  by  the  un- 
suspecting Peters  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Yet  no  conception  of  this  possibility  en- 
tered 'Lige  Curtis's  alcoholized  conscious- 
ness, part  of  whose  morbid  phantasy  it  was 
to  disto^  or  exaggerate  all  natural  phenom- 
ena. He  had  a  vague  idea  that  he  could  not 
go  back  to  Harkutt's;  already  his  visit 
seemed  to  have  happened  long,  long  ago, 
and  could  not  be  repeated.  He  would  walk 
on,  enwrapped  in  this  uncompromising  dark- 
ness which  concealed  everything,  suggested 
everything,  and  was  responsible  for  every- 
thing. 

It  was  very  dark,  for  the  wind,  having 
lulled,  no  longer  thinned  the  veil  of  clouds 
above,  nor  dissipated  a  steaming  mist  that 
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appeared  to  rise  froia  the  sodden  plain. 
Yet  he  moved  easily  through  the  darkness, 
seeming  to  be  upheld  by  it  as  something 
tangible,  upon  which  he  might  lean.  At 
times  he  thought  he  heard  voices,  —  not  a 
particular  voice  he  was  thinking  of,  but 
strange  voices  —  of  course  unreal  to  his 
present  fancy.  And  then  he  heard  one  of 
these  voices,  unlike  any  voice  in  Sidon,  and 
very  faint  and  far  off,  asking  if  it  *^  was  any- 
where near  Sidon  ? ''  —  evidently  some  one 
lost  like  himself.  He  answered  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  quite  as  unreal  and  as  faint,  and 
turned  in  the  direction  from  which  it  came. 
There  was  a  light  moving  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  far  before  him,  yet  below  him  as  if 
coming  out  of  the  depths  of  the  earth.  It 
must  be  fancy,  but  he  would  see  —  ah  I 

He  had  fallen  violently  forward,  and  at 
the  same  moment  felt  his  revolver  leap  from 
his  breast  pocket  Uke  a  living  thing,  and  an 
instant  after  explode  upon  the  rock  where  it 
struck,  blindingly  illuminating  the  declivity 
down  which  he  was  plunging.  The  sulphur- 
ous sting  of  burning  powder  was  in  his  eyes 
and  nose,  yet  in  that  swift  revealing  flash  he 
had  time  to  clutch  the  stems  of  a  trailing 
vine  beside  him,  but  not  to  save  his  head 
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from  sharp  contact  with  the  same  rocky 
ledge  that  had  caught  his  pistol.  The  pain 
and  shock  gave  way  to  a  sickening  sense  of 
warmth  at  the  roots  of  his  hair.  Giddy 
and  faint,  his  fingers  relaxed,  he  felt  himself 
sinking,  with  a  languor  that  was  half  acqui- 
escence, down,  down,  —  until,  with  another 
shock,  a  wild  gasping  for  air,  and  a  swift  re- 
action, he  awoke  in  the  cold,  rushing  water ! 

Clear  and  perfectly  conscious  now,  though 
frantically  fighting  for  existence  with  the 
current,  he  could  dimly  see  a  floating  black 
object  shooting  by  the  shore,  at  times  strik- 
ing the  projections  of  the  bank,  until  in  its 
recoil  it  swung  half  round  and  drifted  broad- 
side on  towards  him.  He  was  near  enough 
to  catch  the  frayed  ends  of  a  trailing  rope 
that  fastened  the  structure,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  few  logs,  together.  With  a  convul- 
sive efiPort  he  at  last  gained  a  footing  upon 
it,  and  then  fell  fainting  along  its  length. 
It  was  the  raft  which  the  surveyors  from  the 
eimbarcadero  had  just  abandoned. 

He  did  not  know  this,  nor  would  he  have 
thought  it  otherwise  strange  that  a  raft 
might  be  a  part  of  the  drift  of  the  overflow, 
even  had  he  been  entirely  conscious ;  but  his 
senses  were  failing,  though  he  was  still  able 
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to  keep  a  secure  position  on  the  raft,  and  to 
vaguely  believe  that  it  would  oany  him  to 
some  relief  and  succor.  How  long  he  lay  un- 
conscious he  never  knew  ;  in  his  after-recol- 
lections of  that  night,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
haunted  by  dreams  of  passing  dim  banks 
and  strange  places ;  of  a  face  and  voice  that 
had  been  pleasant  to  him ;  of  a  terror  com- 
ing upon  him  as  he  appeared  to' be  nearing  a 
place  like  that  home  that  he  had  abandoned 
in  the  lonely  tules.  He  was  roused  at  last  by 
a  violent  headache,  as  if  his  soft  felt  hat  had 
been  changed  into  a  tightening  crown  of  iron. 
Lifting  his  hand  to  his  head  to  tear  ofiP  its 
covering,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  wearing  no  hat,  but  that  his  matted  hair, 
stiffened  and  dried  with  blood  and  ooze,  was 
clinging  like  a  cap  to  his  skull  in  the  hot 
morning  sunlight.  His  eyelids  and  lashes 
were  glued  together  and  weighted  down  by 
the  same  sanguinary  plaster.  He  crawled  to 
the  edge  of  his  frail  raft,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, for  it  oscillated  and  rocked  strangely, 
and  dipped  his  hand  in  the  current.  When 
he  had  cleared  his  eyes  he  lifted  them  with  a 
shock  of  amazement.  Creeks,  banks,  and 
plain  bad  disappeared ;  he  was  alone  on  a 
bend  of  the  tossing  bay  of  San  Francisco  I 
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His  first  and  only  sense  —  cleared  by  fast- 
ing and  quickened  by  reaction  —  was  one  of 
infinite  relief.  He  was  not  only  free  from 
the  vague  terrors  of  the  preceding  days  and 
nights^  but  his  whole  past  seemed  to  be  lost 
and  sunk  forever  in  this  illimitable  expanse. 
The  low  plain  of  Tasajara,  with  its  steadfast 
monotony  of  light  and  shadow,  had  sunk  be- 
neath another  level,  but  one  that  glistened, 
sparkled,  was  instinct  with  varying  life,  and 
moved  and  even  danced  below  him.  The 
low  palisades  of  regularly  recurring  tides  that 
had  fenced  in,  impeded,  but  never  relieved 
the  blankness  of  his  horizon,  were  forever 
swallowed  up  behind  him.  All  trail  of  past 
degradation,  all  record  of  pain  and  suffering, 
all  footprints  of  his  wandering  and  misguided 
feet  were  smoothly  wiped  out  in  that  oblit- 
erating sea.  He  was  physically  helpless, 
smd  he  felt  it;  he  was  in  danger,  and  he 
knew  it,  —  but  he  was  free  ! 

Happily  there  was  but  little  wind  and  the 
sea  was  slight.  The  raft  was  still  intact  so 
far  as  he  could  judge,  but  even  in  his  igno- 
rance he  knew  it  would  scarcely  stand  the 
surges  of  the  lower  bay.  Like  most  Cali- 
fomians  who  had  passed  the  straits  of 
Carquinez  at  night  in  a  steamer,  he  did  not 
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recognize  the  locality,  nor  even  the  .distant 
peak  of  Tamalpais.  There  were  a  few 
dotting  sails  that  seemed  as  remote,  an 
uncertain,  and  as  unfriendly  as  sea  birds. 
The  raft  was  motionless,  almost  as  motion- 
less as  he  was  in  his  cramped  limbs  and  sun- 
dried,  stiffened  clothes.  Too  weak  to  ke^p 
an  upright  position,  without  mast,  sti^k, 
or  oar  to  lift  a  signal  above  that  vast  ex« 
pause,  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  tcv 
attract  attention.  Even  his  pistol  wks 
gone. 

Suddenly,  in  an  attempt  to  raise  hiMself, 
he  was  struck  by  a  flash  so  blinding  that 
it  seemed  to  pierce  his  a<^hing  eyes  and  brain 
and  turned  him  sick.  It  appeared  to  come 
from  a  crevice  between  the  logs  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  raft.  Creeping  painfully 
towards  it  he  saw  that  it  was  a  triangular 
slip  of  highly  polished  metal  that  he  had 
hitherto  overlooked.  He  did  not  know  that 
it  was  a  **  flashing  "  mirror  used  in  topogra- 
phical observation,  which  had  slipped  from 
the  surveyors'  instruments  when  ihey  aban- 
doned the  raft,  but  his  excited  faculties  in- 
stinctively detected  its  value  to  him.  He 
lifted  it,  and,  facing  the  sun,  raised  it  at 
different  angles  with  his  feeble  arms.     But 
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ihe  effort  was  too  much  for  him;  the  raft 
presently  seemed  to  be  whirling  with  his 
movement,  and  he  again  fell. 

"  Ahoy  there  I " 

The  voice  was  close  upon  —  in  his  very 
ears.  He  opened  his  eyes.  The  sea  still 
stretched  emptily  before  him ;  the  dotting 
sails  still  unchanged  and  distant*  Yet  a 
strange  shadow  lay  upon  the  raft.  He 
turned  his  head  with  difficulty.  On  the  op- 
posite side  —  so  close  upon  him  as  to  be  al- 
most over  his  head  —  the  great  white  sails 
of  a  schooner  hovered  above  him  like  the 
wings  of  some  enormous  sea  bird.  Then 
a  heavy  boom  swung  across  the  raft,  so  low 
that  it  would  have  swept  him*  away  had  he 
been  in  an  upright  position ;  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  grazed  the  raft  and  she  fell  slowly 
off.  A  terrible  fear  of  abandonment  took 
possession  of  him;  he  tried  to  speak,  but 
could  not.  The  vessel  moved  further  away, 
but  the  raft  followed  I  He  could  see  now  it 
was  being  held  by  a  boat-hook,  —  could  see 
the  odd,  eager  curiosity  on  two  faces  that 
were  raised  above  the  taffrail,  and  with  that 
sense  of  relief  his  eyes  again  closed  in  un- 
consciousness. 
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A  feeling  of  chiUiness,  followed  by  a  grate- 
ful sensation  of  drawing  closer  under  some 
warm  covering,  a  stinging  taste  in  his  mouth 
of  fiery  liquor  and  the  aromatic  steam  of  hot 
coffee,  were  his  first  returning  sensations. 
His  head  and  neck  were  swathed  in  coarse 
bandages,  and  his  skin  stiffened  and  smart- 
ing with  soap.  He  was  lying  in  a  rude 
berth  under  a  half-deck  from  which  he  could 
see  the  sky  and  the  bellying  sail,  and  pres- 
ently a  bearded  face  filled  with  rough  and 
practical  concern  that  peered  down  upon  him. 

**  Hulloo !  comin'  round,  eh  ?     Hold  on  1  '* 

The  next  moment  the  stranger  had  leaped 
down  beside  Elijah.  He  seemed  to  be  an 
odd  mingling  of  the  sailor  and  ranchero 
with  the  shrewdness  of  a  seaport  trader. 

^'Hulloo,  boss!  What  was  it?  A  free 
fight,  or  a  wash-out  ?  " 

^^  A  wash-out  I  "  ^  Elijah  grasped  the 
idea  as  an  inspiration.  Yes,  his  cabin  had 
been  inundated,  he  had  taken  to  a  raft, 
had  been  knocked  off  twice  or  thrice,  and 
had  lost  everything  —  even  his  revolver  I 

The  man  looked  relieved.     **  Then  it  ain't 

1  A  miniiig  term  for  the  temporary  inundatioii  of  a 
olaira  by  flood;  also  med  for  the  Bteriliring  effect  of  flood 
on  fertile  8oiL 
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a  free  fight,  nor  havin'  your  crust  busted 
and  bein'  robbed  by  beach  combers,  eh  ?  " 

^No/'  said  Elijah,  with  his  first  faint 
smile. 

'^  Glad  o'  that,**  said  the  man  bluntly. 
^Then  thar  ain't  no  police  business  to  tie 
up  to  in  'Frisco?  We  were  stuck  thar  a 
week  once,  just  because  we  chanced  to  pick 
up  a  feller  who  'd  been  found  gagged  and 
then  thrown  overboard  by  wharf  thieves. 
Had  to  dance  attendance  at  court  thar  and 
lost  our  trip.*'  He  stopped  and  looked  half- 
pathetically  at  the  prostrate  Elijah.  ^'  Look 
yer  I  ye  ain't  just  djrin'  to  go  ashore  now  and 
see  yer  friends  and  send  messages,  are  ye  ?  " 

Elijah  shuddered  inwardly,  but  outwardly 
smiled  faintly  as  he  replied,  ^^  No ! " 

^^And  the  tide  and  wind  jest  servin'  us 
now,  ye  would  n't  mind  keepin'  straight  on 
with  us  this  trip  ?  " 

^*  Where  to  ?  "  asked  Elijah. 

*'  Santy  Barbara." 

^*No,"  said  Elijah,  after  a  moment's 
pause.     "  I  '11  go  with  you." 

The  man  leaped  to  his  feet,  lifted  his  head 
above  the  upper  deck,  shouted  ^^  Let  her  go 
free,  Jerry !  ".  and  then  turned  gratefully  to 
his  passenger.     ^^  Look  yer  I    A  wash-out  is 
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a  wash-out,  I  reckon,  put  it  any  way  you 
like;  it  don't  put  anything  back  into  the 
land,  or  anything  back  into  your  pocket 
afterwards,  eh  ?  No  I  And  yer  well  out  of 
it,  pardnerl  Now  there's  a  right  smart 
chance  for  locatin'  jest  back  of  Santy  Bar- 
bara, where  thar  ain't  no  God-forsaken  tides 
to  overflow;  and  ez  far  ez  the  land  and 
licker  lies  ye  ^  need  n't  take  any  water  in 
yours '  ef  ye  don't  want  it.  You  kin  start 
fresh  thar,  pardner,  and  brail  up.  What 's 
the  matter  with  you,  old  man,  is  only  fever 
'n'  agur  ketched  in  them  tides  !  I  kin  see 
it  in  your  eyes.  Now  you  hold  on  whar 
you  be  till  I  go  forrard  and  see  everything 
taut,  and  then  I  *11  come  back  and  we  'U 
have  a  talk." 

And  they  did.  The  result  of  which  was 
that  at  the  end  of  a  week's  tossing  and  sea- 
sickness, Elijah  Curtis  was  landed  at  Santa 
Barbara,  pale,  thin,  but  self-contained  and 
resolute.  And  having  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  skipper  of  the  Kitty  Hawk, 
general  trader,  lumber-dealer,  and  ranch- 
man, a  week  later  he  was  located  on  the 
skipper's  land  and  installed  in  the  skipper's 
service.  And  from  that  day,  for  five  years, 
Sidon  and  Tasajara  knew  him  no  more. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  part  of  ihe  functions  of  Jolin 
Milton  Harkutt  to  take  down  the  early 
morning  shutters  and  sweep  out  the  store  for 
his  father  each  day  before  going  to  school. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  performance  that 
he  was  apt  to  linger  over  it^  partly  from  the 
fact  that  it  put  off  the  evil  hour  of  lessons, 
partly  that  he  imparted  into  the  process  a 
purely  imaginative  and  romantic  element 
gathei'ed  from  his  latest  novel-reading.  In 
this  he  was  usually  assisted  by  one  or  two 
school-fellows  on  their  way  to  school,  who 
always  envied  him  his  superior  menial  occu- 
pation. To  go  to  school,  it  was  felt,  was  a 
common  calamity  of  boyhood  that  called  into 
play  only  the  simplest  forms  of  evasion, 
whereas  to  take  down  actual  shutters  in  a 
bona  fide  store,  and  wield  a  real  broom  that 
raised  a  palpable  cloud  of  dust,  was  some- 
thing that  really  taxed  the  noblest  exertions. 
And  it  was  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers  that  John  Milton  stood  on  the 
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veranda  of  the  store  ostentatiously  examin- 
ing the  horizon,  with  his  hand  shading  his 
eyes,  as  one  of  his  companions  appeared. 

"  HoUo,  MUt !  wot  yer  doin*  ?  " 

John  Milton  started  dramatically,  and  then 
violently  dashed  at  one  of  the  shutters  and 
began  to  detach  it.  ^^  Ha ! '"  he  said  hoarsely. 
^^  Clear  the  ship  for  action  I  Open  the 
ports!  On  deck  there!  Steady,  you  lub- 
bers ! "  In  an  instant  his  enthusiastic  school- 
fellow was  at  his  side  attacking  another 
shutter.  "A  long,  low  schooner  bearing 
down  upon  us  !  Lively,  lads,  lively  ! "  con- 
tinued John  Milton,  desisting  a  moment  to 
take  another  dramatic  look  at  the  distant 
plain.  ^' How  does  she  head  now?"  he  de- 
manded fiercely. 

"Sou*  by  sou'east,  sir,"  responded  the 
other  boy,  frantically  dancing  before  the 
window.     "  But  she  '11  weather  it." 

They  each  then  wrested  another  shutter 
away,  violently  depositing  them,  as  they  ran 
to  and  fro,  in  a  rack  at  the  corner  of  the 
veranda.  Added  to  an  extraordinary  and 
unnecessary  clattering  with  their  feet,  they 
accompanied  their  movements  with  a  singular 
hissing  sound,  supposed  to  indicate  in  one 
breath  the  fury  of  the  elements,  the  bustle 
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of  the  eager  crew,  and  the  wild  excitement 
of  the  coming  conflict.  When  the  last  shut- 
ter was  cleared  away,  John  Milton,  with  the 
ciy  ^^  Man  the  starboard  guns  I  "  dashed  into 
the  store,  whose  floor  was  marked  by  the 
muddy  footprints  of  yesterday's  buyers, 
seized  a  broom  and  began  to  sweep  violently. 
A  cloud  of  dust  arose,  into  which  his  com- 
panion at  once  precipitated  himself  with 
another  broom  and  a  loud  hang  I  to  indicate 
the  somewhat  belated  sound  of  cannon.  For 
a  few  seconds  the  two  boys  pUed  their  brooms 
desperately  in  that  stifling  atmosphere, 
accompanying  each  long  sweep  and  puff  of 
dust  out  of  the  open  door  with  the  report  of 
explosions  and  loud  ha^s  I  of  defiance,  until 
not  only  the  store,  but  the  veranda  was  ob- 
scured with  a  doud  which  the  morning  sun 
struggled  vainly  to  pierce.  In  the  midst  of 
this  tumult  and  dusty  confusion  —  happily 
unheard  and  unsuspected  in  the  secluded  do- 
mestic interior  of  the  building  —  a  shrill 
little  voice  arose  from  the  road. 

^^  Think  you  're  mighty  smart,  don't 
yer 

The  two  naval  heroes  stopped  in  their 
imaginary  fury,  and,  as  the  dust  of  conflict 
cleared  away,  recognized  little  Johnny  Peters 
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gazing  at  them  with  mingled  inquisitiYeness 
and  envy. 

^^Gttess  ye  don*t  know  what  happened 
down  the  run  last  night,"  he  continued  im- 
patiently. **  'Lige  Curtis  got  killed,  or  killed 
hisself  I  Blood  all  over  the  rock  down  thar. 
Seed  it,  myseff.  Dad  picked  up  his  six- 
shooter,  —  one  barrel  gone  off.  My  dad  was 
the  first  to  find  it  out,  and  he  's  bin  to  Squire 
Kerby  tellin'  him." 

The  two  companions,  albeit  burning  with 
ouriosiiy,  affected  indifference  and  pre- 
knowledge. 

*^Dad  sez  your  father  druv  'Lige  outer  the 
store  lass  night !  Dad  sez  your  father  's 
'sponsible.  Dad  sez  your  father  ez  good  ez 
killed  him.  Dad  sez  the  squire  'U  set  the 
constable  on  your  father.  Yah  I"  But 
here  the  small  insulter  incontinently  fled^ 
pursued  by  both  the  boys.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  had  made  good  his  escape,  John 
Milton  showed  neither  a  disposition  to  take 
up  his  former  nautical  role,  nor  to  follow  his 
companion  to  visit  the  sanguinary  scene  of 
Elijah's  disappearance.  He  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  store  and  continued  his  work  of 
sweeping  and  putting  in  order  with  an  ab- 
stracted regularity,  and  no  trace  of  his 
former  exuberant  spirits. 
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The  first  one  of  those  instinctive  fears 
which  are  common  to  imaginative  children, 
and  often  assome  the  functions  of  premoni- 
tion, had  taken  possession  of  him.  The 
oddity  of  his  father's  manner  the  evening  be- 
fore, which  had  only  half  consciously  made 
its  indelible  impression  on  his  sensitive  fancy, 
had  recurred  to  him  with  Johnny  Feters's 
speech.  He  had  no  idea  of  literally  accept- 
ing the  boy's  charges;  he  scarcely  under- 
stood their  gravity ;  but  he  had  a  miserable 
feeling  that  his  father's  anger  and  excitement 
last  night  was  because  he  had  been  dis- 
covered hunting  in  the  dark  for  that  paper 
of  'Lige  Curtb's.  It  was  'Lige  Curtis's 
paper,  for  he  had  seen  it  lying  there.  A 
sudden  dreadful  conviction  came  over  him 
that  he  must  never,  never  let  any  one  know 
that  he  had  seen  his  father  take  up  that 
paper ;  that  he  must  never  admit  it,  even  to 
him.  It  was  not  the  boy's  first  knowledge  of 
that  attitude  of  hypocrisy  which  the  grown- 
up world  assumes  towards  childhood,  and  in 
which  the  innocent  victims  eventually  acqui- 
esce with  a  Machiavellian  subtlety  that  at 
last  avenges  them,  —  but  it  was  his  first 
knowledge  that  that  hypocrisy  might  not 
be  so  innocent.    His  father  had  concealed 
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something  from  him,  because  it  was  not 
right. 

But  if  childhood  does  not  forget,  it  seldom 
broods  and  is  not  above  being  diverted.  And 
the  two  surveyors  —  of  whose  heroic  advent 
in  a  raft  John  Milton  had  only  heard  that 
morning  — with  their  traveled  ways,  their 
strange  instruments  and  stranger  talk,  cap- 
tured his  fancy.  Kept  in  the  background  by 
his  sisters  when  visitors  came,  as  an  unpre- 
sentable feature  in  the  household,  he  however 
managed  to  linger  near  the  strangers  when, 
in  company  with  Euphemia  and  Clementina, 
after  breakfast  they  strolled  beneath  the 
sparkling  sunlight  in  the  rude  garden  in- 
closure  along  the  sloping  banks  of  the  creek. 
It  was  with  the  average  brother's  supreme 
contempt  that  he  listened  to  his  sisters' 
^^  practioin' "  upon  the  goodness  of  these 
superior  beings ;  it  was  with  an  exceptional 
pity  that  he  regarded  the  evident  admiration 
of  the  strangers  in  return.  He  felt  that  in 
the  case  of  Euphemia,  who  sometimes 
evinced  a  laudable  curiosity  in  his  pleasures, 
and  a  flattering  ignorance  of  his  reading, 
this  might  be  pardonable ;  but  what  any  one 
could  find  in  the  useless  statuesque  Clemen- 
tina passed  his  comprehension.     Could  they 
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0ot  see  at  once  that  she  was  ^^  just  that  kind 
of  person  "  who  would  lie  abed  in  the  mom- 
ingy  pretending  she  was  sick,  in  order  to  make 
Fhemie  do  the  housework,  and  make  him, 
John  Milton,  clean  her  boots  and  fetch  things 
for  her  ?  Was  it  not  perfectly  plain  to  them 
that  her  present  sickening  politeness  was 
solely  with  a  view  to  extract  from  them 
caramels,  rock-candy,  and  gum  drops,  which 
she  would  meanly  keep  herself,  and  perhaps 
some  "buggy-riding"  later?  Alas,  John 
Milton,  it  was  not  I  For  standing  there  with 
her  tall,  perfectly -proportioned  figure  out- 
lined against  a  willow,  an  elastic  branch  of 
which  she  had  drawn  down  by  one  curved 
arm  above  her  head,  and  on  which  she  leaned 
—  as  everybody  leaned  against  something  in 
Sidon  —  the  two  young  men  saw  only  a  stray- 
ing goddess  in  a  glorified  rosebud  print. 
Whether  the  dearly-cut  profile  presented  to 
Bice,  or  the  full  face  that  captivated  Grant, 
each  suggested  possibilities  of  position,  pride, 
poetry,  and  passion  that  astonished  while  it 
fascinated  them.  By  one  of  those  instincts 
known  only  to  the  freemasonry  of  the  sex, 
Euphemia  lent  herself  to  this  advertisement 
of  her  sister's  charms  by  subtle  comparison 
with  her  own  prettinesses,  and  thus  com- 
bined against  their  common  enemy,  man. 
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'^  Clementina  certainly  is  perfect,  to  keep 
her  supremacy  over  that  pretty  little  sister/' 
thought  Bice. 

*^  What  a  fascinating  little  creature  to 
hold  her  own  against  that  tall,  handsome 
girl,*'  thought  Grant. 

^^  They  're  takin'  stock  o'  them  two  fellers 
so  as  to  gabble  about  'em  when  their  backs 
is  turned,"  said  John  Milton  gloomily  to 
himself,  with  a  dismal  premonition  of  the 
prolonged  tea-table  gossip  he  would  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  later. 

^*  We  were  very  fortunate  to  make  a  land- 
ing at  all  last  night,*'  said  Hice,  looking 
down  upon  the  still  swollen  current,  and 
then  raising  his  eyes  to  Clementina.  ^^  Still 
more  fortunate  to  make  it  where  we  did.  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  the  singing  that 
lured  us  on  to  the  bank,  —  as,  you  know,  the 
sirens  used  to  lure  people,  —  only  with  less 
disastrous  consequences." 

John  Milton  here  detected  three  glaring 
errors ;  first,  it  was  not  Clementina  who  had 
sung ;  secondly,  he  knew  that  neither  of  his 
sisters  had  ever  read  anything  about  sirens, 
but  he  had ;  thirdly,  that  the  young  surveyor 
was  gkringly  ignorant  of  local  phenomena 
and  should  be  corrected* 
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**  It 's  nothin'  but  the  current,"  he  said, 
with  that  feverish  youthful  haste  that  be- 
trays a  fatal  experience  of  impending  inter- 
mption.  ^'  It 's  always  leavin'  drift  and 
rubbish  from  everywhere  here.  There  ain't 
anythin'  that 's  chucked  into  the  creek  above 
that  ain't  bound  to  fetch  up  on  this  bank. 
Why,  there  was  two  sheep  and  a  dead  hoss 
here  long  afore  you  thought  of  coming  I " 
He  did  not  understand  why  this  should  pro- 
voke the  laughter  that  it  did,  and  to  prove 
that  he  had  no  ulterior  meaning,  added  with 
pointed  politeness,  "So  it  is  rCt  your  faulty 
you  know  —  y(m  could  n't  help  it ; "  supple- 
menting this  with  the  distinct  courtesy, 
**  otherwise  you  would  n't  have  come." 

"  But  it  would  seem  that  your  visitors  are 
not  all  as  accidental  as  your  brother  would 
imply,  and  one,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been 
expected  last  evening.  You  remember  you 
thought  we  were  a  Mr.  Parmlee,"  said  Mr. 
Bice  looking  at  Clementina. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  he  thought,  if 
the  beautiful  girl  were  not  surrounded  by 
admirers.  But  without  a  trace  of  self-con- 
sciousness, or  any  change  in  her  reposeful 
face,  she  indicated  her  sister  with  a  slight 
gesture,    and    said :     ^*  One    of    Fhemie's 
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friends.  He  gave  her  the  accordioiu  She  'a 
very  popular." 

^^  And  I  suppose;  you  are  veiy  hard  to 
please  ?  "  he  said  with  a  tentative  smile. 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  large,  clear 
eyes,  and  that  absence  of  coquetry  or 
changed  expression  in  her  beautiful  face 
which  might  have  stood  for  indifference  or 
dignity  as  she  said :  **  I  don't  know.  I  am 
waiting  to  see." 

But  here  Miss  Phemie  broke  in  isauoily 
with  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Parmlee  might 
not  have  a  railroad  in  his  pocket,  but  that 
at  least  he  did  n*t  have  to  wait  for  the  Flood 
to  call  on  young  ladies,  nor  did  he  usually 
come  in  pairs,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had 
been  let  out  of  Noah's  Ark,  but  on  horse- 
back and  like  a  Christian  by  the  front  door. 
All  this  provokingly  and  bewitchingly  deliv- 
ered, however,  and  with  a  simulated  exag- 
geration that  was  incited  apparently  more 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  Grant's  evident  enjoyment 
of  it,  than  by  any  desire  to  defend  the  ab- 
sent Parmlee. 

^^  But  where  is  the  front  door  ? "  asked 
Grant  laughingly. 

The  young  girl  pointed  to  a  narrow  zig- 
zag path  that  ran  up  the  bank  beside  the 
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house  until  it  stopped  at  a  small  picketed 
gate  on  the  level  of  the  road  and  store. 

^^  But  I  should  think  it  would  be  easier  to 
have  a  door  and  private  passage  through  the 
store,*'  said  Grant. 

^^  We  don\"  said  the  young  lady  pertly, 
^  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  store.  I 
go  in  to  see  paw  sometimes  when  he 's  shut- 
ting up  and  there 's  nobody  there,  but  Clem 
has  never  set  foot  in  it  since  we  came.  It 's 
bad  enough  to  have  it  and  the  lazy  loafers 
diat  hang  around  it  as  near  to  us  as  they 
are ;  but  paw  built  the  house  in  such  a  fash- 
ton  that  we  aiu^t  troubled  by  their  noise,  and 
we  might  be  t'  other  side  of  the  creek  as  far 
i»  our  having  to  come  across  them.  And  be- 
cause paw  has  to  sell  pork  and  flour,  we  have 
n't  any  call  to  go  there  and  watch  him  do  it." 

The  two  men  glanced  at  each  other.   This  /^ 

resenre  and  fastidiousness  were  something 
rare  in  a  pioneer  community.  Harkutt's 
manners  certainly  did  not  indicate  that  he 
was  troubled  by  this  sensitiveness ;  it  must 
have  been  some  individual  temperament  of 
his  daughters.  Stephen  felt  his  respect  in- 
crease for  the  goddess-like  Clementina; 
Mr.  Lawrence  Grant  looked  at  Miss  Phemie 
Idth  a  critical  smile. 
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^^But  yoa  must  be  very  limited  in  your 
company/'  he  said ;  ^^  or  is  Mr.  Parmlee  not 
a  oustomer  of  your  father's  ?  " 

**As  Mr.  Parmlee  does  not  come  to  us 
through  the  store,  and  don't  talk  trade  to 
me,  we  don't  know/'  responded  Phemie  sau- 
cily. 

**  But  have  you  no  lady  acquaintances  — 
neighbors  —  who  also  avoid  the  store  and 
enter  only  at  the  straight  and  narrow  gate 
up  there  ?  "  continued  Ghrant  mischievously, 
regardless  of  the  uneasy,  half-reproachful 
glances  of  Bice. 

But  Phemie,  triumphantly  oblivious  of 
any  satire,  answered  promptly:  *^If  you 
mean  the  Pike  County  Billingses  who  live 
on  the  turnpike  road  as  much  as  they'do  off 
it,  or  the  six  daughters  of  that  Georgia 
Cracker  who  wear  men's  boots  and  hats,  we 
have  n't." 

"  And  Mr.  Parmlee,  your  admirer  ?  "  sug- 
gested Bice*  ^^  Has  n't  he  a  mother  or  sis- 
ters here  ?  " 

^^Yes,  but  they  don't  want  to  know  us, 
and  have  never  called  here." 

The  embarrassment  of  the  questioner  at 
this  imexpected  reply,  which  came  from  the 
faultless  lips  of  Clementina,  was  somewhat 
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mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  young  wo- 
man's voice  and  manner  betrayed  neither 
annoyance  nor  auger. 

Here,'  however,  Harkatt  appeared  from 
the  house  with  the  information  that  he  had 
secured  two  horses  for  the  surveyors  and 
their  instruments,  and  that  he  would  him- 
self accompany  them  a  part  of  the  way  on 
their  return  to  Tasajara  Creek,  to  show  them 
the  road.  His  usual  listless  deliberation 
had  given  way  to  a  certain  nervous  but  un- 
easy energy.  If  they  started  at  once  it 
would  be  better,  before  the  loungers  gath- 
ered at  the  store  and  confused  them  with 
lazy  counsel  and  languid  curiosity.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Grant  wished  the 
railroad  survey  to  be  a  secret,  and  he  had 
said  nothing,  as  they  would  be  pestered  with 
questions.  ^^  Sidon  was  inquisitive  —  and 
old-fashioned."  The  benefit  its  inhabitants 
would  get  from  the  railroad  would  not  pre- 
vent them  from  throwing  obstacles  in  its 
way  at  first ;  he  remembered  the  way  they 
had  acted  with  a  proposed  wagon  road,  —  in 
fact,  an  idea  of  his  own,  something  like  the 
railroad ;  he  knew  them  thoroughly,  and  if 
he  mi<^ht  advise  them,  it  would  be  to  say 
nothing  here  until  the  thing  was  settled. 
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^  He  evidently  does  not  intend  to  give  us 
a  chance,"  said  Grant  good-hurooredly  to  his 
companion,  as  they  turned  to  prepare  for 
their  journey ;  ^^  we  are  to  be  conducted  in 
silence  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  like 
horse-thieves." 

^^  But  you  gave  him  the  tip  for  himself," 
said  Rice  reproachfully ;  ^^  you  cannot  blame 
him  for  wanting  to  keep  it." 

^^  I  gave  it  to  him  in  trust  for  his  two  in- 
credible daughters,"  said  Grant  with  a  gri- 
mace. ^^But,  hang  it!  if  I  don't  believe 
the  fellow  has  more  concern  in  it  than  I 
imagined." 

^*  But  is  n't  she  perfect  ?  "  said  Bice,  with 
charming  abstraction. 

"Who?" 

"  Clementina,  and  so  unlike  her  father." 

^^  Discomposingly  so,"  said  Grant  quietly. 
"One  feels  in  calling  her  ^Miss  Harkutt' 
as  if  one  were  touching  upon  a  manifest  in- 
discretion. But  here  comes  John  Milton. 
Well,  my  lad,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

The  boy,  who  had  been  regarding  them 
from  a  distance  with  wistful  and  curious 
eyes  as  they  replaced  their  instruments  for 
the  journey,  had  g^radually  approached  them. 
After  a  moment's  timid  hesitation  he  said, 
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looking  at  Grant:  *^You  don*t  know  any- 
body in  this  kind  o'  business/'  pointing  to 
the  instruments,  **  who  'd  like  a  boy,  about 
my  size  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  not,  J.  M.,"  said  Grant, 
cheerfully,  without  suspending  his  operation. 
"  The  fact  is,  you  see,  it 's  not  exactly  the 
kind  of  work  for  a  boy  of  your  size." 

John  Milton  was  silent  for  a  moment,  shift- 
ing himself  slowly  from  one  leg  to  another 
as  he  watched  the  surveyor.  After  a  pause 
he  said,  "  There  don't  seem  to  be  much  show 
in  this  world  for  boys  o'  my  size.  There 
don't  seem  to  be  much  use  for  'em  any  way." 
This  not  bitterly,  but  philosophically,  and 
even  politely,  as  if  to  relieve  Grant's  rejec- 
tion of  any  incivility. 

"  Beally  you  quite  pain  me,  John  Milton," 
said  Grrant,  looking  up  as  he  tightened  a 
buckle.  "  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but 
you  're  right." 

"  Now,"  continued  the  boy  slowly,  **  with 
girls  it's  just  different.  Girls  of  my  size 
everybody  does  things  for.  There 's  Clemmy, 
—  she 's  only  two  years  older  nor  me,  and 
don't  know  half  that  i  do,  and  yet  she  kiq 
lie  about  all  day,  and  has  n't  to  get  up  ta 
breakfast.     And  Phemie,  —  who 's  jest  the 
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8ame  age,  size,  and  weight  as  me,  —  maw  and 
paw  lets  her  do  everything  she  wants  to. 
And  so  does  everybody.  And  so  would 
you." 

*^  But  you  surely  don't  want  to  be  like  a 
girl  ?  "  said  Grrant,  smiling. 

It  here  occurred  to  John  Milton's  youth- 
ful but  not  illogical  mind  that  this  was  not 
argument,  and  he  turned  disappointedly 
away.  As  his  father  was  to  accompany  the 
strangers  a  short  distance,  he,  John  Milton, 
was  to-day  left  in  charge  of  the  store.  That 
duty,  however,  did  not  involve  any  pecuniary 
transactions  —  the  taking  of  money  or  mak- 
ing of  change — but  a  simple  record  on  a 
slate  behind  the  counter  of  articles  selected 
by  those  customers  whose  urgent  needs  could 
not  wait  Mr.  Harkutt's  return.  Perhaps  on 
account  of  this  degrading  limitation,  perhaps 
for  other  reasons,  the  boy  did  not  fancy  the 
task  imposed  upon  him.  The  presence  of 
the  idle  loungers  who  usually  occupied  the 
armchairs  near  the  stove,  and  occasionally 
the  counter,  dissipated  any  romance  with 
which  he  might  have  invested  his  charge; 
he  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  their  dull 
gossip,  but  mostly  he  loathed  the  attitude  of 
hypercritical  counsel  and  instruction  which 
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they  saw  fit  to  assume  towards  him  at  such 
moments.  ^^  Instead  o'  lazin'  thar  behind 
the  counter  when  your  father  ain't  here  to 
see  ye,  John,"  remarked  Billings  from  the 
depths  of  his  armchair  a  few  moments  after  ^ 
Harkutt  had  ridden  away,  ^^ye  orter  be 
bustlin'  round,  dustin'  the  shelves.  Ye '11 
never  come  to  anythin'  when  you  're  a  man 
ef  you  go  on  like  that.  Ye  never  heard  o' 
Harry  Clay  —  that  was  called  ^the  Mill-boy 
of  the  Slashes '  —  sittin'  down  doin'  nothin' 
when  he  was  a  boy." 

^^  I  never  heard  of  him  loafin'  round  in  a 
grocery  store  when  he  was  growned  up 
either,"  responded  John  Milton,  darkly. 

*^  P'r'aps  you  reckon  he  got  to  be  a  great 
man  by  standin'  up  sassin'  his  father's  cus- 
tomers," said  Peters,  angrily.  ^^  I  kin  tell 
ye,  young  man,  if  you  was  my  boy  "  — 

"  If  I  was  your  boy,  I  'd  be  playin'  hookey 
instead  of  goin'  to  school,  jest  as  your  boy 
is  doin'  now,"  interrupted  John  Milton,  with 
a  literal  recollection  of  his  quarrel  and  pur- 
suit of  the  youth  in  question  that  morning. 

An  undignified  sUence  on  the  part  of  the 
adults  followed,  the  usual  sequel  to  those 
passages ;  Sidon  generally  declining  to  ex- 
pose itself  to  the  youthful  Harkutt's  terrible 
accuracy  of  statement. 
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The  men  resumed  their  previous  lazy  gos- 
sip about  Elijah  Curtis's  disappearauoe,  with 
occasional  mysterious  allusions  in  a  lower 
tone,  which  the  boy  instinctively  knew  re- 
ferred to  his  father,  but  which  either  from 
indolence  or  caution,  the  two  great  conserva- 
tors of  Sidon,  were  never  formulated  dis- 
tinctly enough  for  his  relentless  interfer- 
ence. The  morning  sunshine  was  slowly 
thickening  again  in  an  indolent  mist  that 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  saturated  plain.  A 
stray  lounger  shuffled  over  from  the  black- 
smith's shop  to  the  store  to  take  the  place 
of  another  idler  who  had  joined  an  equally 
lethargic  circle  around  the  slumbering  forge. 
A  duU  intermittent  sound  of  hammering  came 
occasionally  from  the  wheelwright's  shed  — 
at  sufficiently  protracted  intervals  to  indi- 
cate the  enfeebled  progress  of  Sidon's  vehi- 
oular  repair.  A  yellow  dog  left  his  patch 
of  sunlight  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way 
and  walked  deliberately  over  to  what  ap- 
peared to  be  more  luxurious  quarters  on  the 
veranda;  was  manifestly  disappointed  but 
not  equal  to  the  exertion  of  returning,  and 
sank  down  with  blinking  eyes  and  a  re- 
gretful sigh  without  going  further.  A  pro- 
cession of  six  ducks  got  well  into  a  line 
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for  a  laborious  ^^  march  past "  the  store,  but 
fell  out  at  the  first  mud  puddle  and  gave  it 
up.  A  highly  nervous  but  respectable  hen, 
who  had  ventured  upon  the  veranda  evi- 
dently against  her  better  instincts,  walked 
painfully  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  apparently 
was  met  by  language  which  no  mother  of  a 
family  could  listen  to,  and  retired  in  strong 
hysterics.  A  little  later  the  sun  became 
again  obscured,  the  wind  arose,  rain  fell,  and 
the  opportunity  for  going  indoors  and  doing 
nothing  was  once  more  availed  of  by  all 
Sidon. 

It  was  afternoon  when  Mr.  Harkutt  re- 
turned. He  did  not  go  into  the  store,  but 
entered  the  dwelling  from  the  little  picket- 
gate  and  steep  pa&.  There  he  called  a 
family  council  in  the  sitting-room  as  being 
the  most  reserved  and  secure.  Mrs.  Har- 
kutt, sympathizing  and  cheerfully  ready  for 
any  afiBiction,  still  holding  a  dust^loth  in 
her  hand,  took  her  seat  by  the  window,  with 
Phemie  breathless  and  sparkling  at  one  side 
of  her,  while  Clementina,  all  faultless  profile 
and  repose,  sat  on  the  other.  To  Mrs.  Har- 
kutt's  motherly  concern  at  John  Milton's 
absence,  it  was  pointed  out  that  he  was 
wanted  at  the  store,  —  was  a  mere  boy  any- 
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how,  and  oonld  not  be  trasted.  Mr.  Har- 
kutt,  a  little  mddier  from  weather,  excite- 
ment, and  the  unusual  fortification  of  a  glass 
of  liquor,  a  little  more  rugged  in  the  lines 
of  his  face,  and  with  an  odd  ring  of  defiant 
self-assertion  in  his  voice,  stood  before  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

He  wanted  them  to  listen  to  him  care- 
fully, to  remember  what  he  said,  for  it  was 
important;  it  might  be  a  matter  of  ^^law- 
ing  "  hereafter,  — and  he  could  n't  be  always 
repeating  it  to  them,  —  he  would  have 
enough  to  do.  There  was  a  heap  of  it  that, 
as  women-folks,  they  could  n't  understand, 
and  were  n't  expected  to.  But  he  'd  got  it 
all  clear  now,  and  what  he  was  saying  was 
gospeL  He  'd  always  known  to  himself 
that  the  only  good  that  could  ever  come  to 
Sidon  would  come  by  railroad.  When  those 
fools  talked  wagon  road  he  had  said  nothing, 
but  he  had  his  own  ideas ;  he  had  worked 
for  that  idea  without  saying  anything  to 
anybody ;  that  idea  was  to  get  possession  of 
all  the  land  along  the  embarcaderoj  which 
nobody  cared  for,  and  'Lige  Curtis  was  ready 
to  sell  for  a  song.  Well,  now,  considering 
what  had  happened,  he  did  n't  mind  telling 
them  that  he  had  been  gradually  getting 
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possession  of  it,  little  by  little,  paying  'Lige 
Curtis  in  advances  and  installments,  until  it 
was  his  own  I  They  had  heard  what  those 
surveyors  said  ;  how  that  it  was  the  only  fit 
terminus  for  the  railroad.  Well,  that  land, 
and  that  water-front,  and  the  terminus  were 
his  I  And  all  from  his  own  foresight  and 
prudence* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  not  the 
truth.  But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
this  fabrication  was  the  result  of  his  last 
night's  cogitations  and  his  morning's  experi- 
ence. He  had  resolved  upon  a  bold  course. 
He  had  reflected  that  his  neighbors  would 
be  more  ready  to  believe  in  and  to  respect  a 
hard,  mercenary,  and  speculative  foresight 
in  his  taking  advantage  of  'Lige's  necessities 
than  if  he  had — as  was  the  case  —  merely 
benefited  by  them  through  an  accident  of 
circumstance  and  good  humor.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  he  would  be  envied  and  hated ;  in 
the  former  he  would  be  envied  and  feared. 
By  logic  of  circumstance  the  greater  wrong 
seemed  to  be  less  obviously  offensive  than 
the  minor  fault.  It  was  true  that  it  involved 
the  doing  of  something  he  had  not  contem- 
plated, and  the  certainty  of  exposure  if 
'Ldge  ever  returned,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
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resolved.  The  step  from  passive  to  active 
wrong-doing  is  not  only  easy,  it  is  often  a 
relief ;  it  is  that  return  to  sincerity  which 
we  all  require.  Howbeit,  it  gave  that  ring 
of  assertion  to  Daniel  Harkutt's  voice  al- 
ready noted,  which  most  women  like,  and 
only  men  are  prone  to  suspect  or  challenge. 
The  incompleteness  of  his  statement  was,  for 
the  same  reason,  overlooked  by  his  feminine 
auditors. 

^^And  what  is  it  worth,  dad?"  asked 
Phemie  eagerly. 

**  Grant  says  I  oughter  get  at  least  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  site  of  the  terminus 
from  the  company,  but  of  course  I  shall  hold 
on  to  the  rest  of  the  land.  The  moment 
they  get  the  terminus  there,  and  the  depot 
and  wharf  built,  I  can  get  my  own  price  and 
buyers  for  the  rest.  Before  the  year  is  out 
Ghrant  thinks  it  ought  to  go  up  ten  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  the  terminus,  and  that  a 
hundred  thousand." 

^  Oh,  dad  I  "  gasped  Phemie,  frantically 
clasping  her  knees  with  both  hands  as  if  to 
perfectly  assure  herself  of  this  good  fortune. 

Mrs.  Harkutt  audibly  murmured  "Poor 
dear  Dan'l,"  and  stood,  as  it  were,  sympa- 
thetically by,  ready  to  commiserate  the  pains 
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and  anxieties  of  wealth  as  she  had  those  of 
poverty.  Clementina  alone  remained  sUent, 
clear-eyed,  and  unchanged. 

^^  And  to  think  it  all  came  through  them!^^ 
continued  Phemie.  ^^  I  always  had  an  idea 
that  Mr.  Grant  was  smart,  dad.  And  it 
was  real  kind  of  hira  to  tell  you." 

^^  I  reckon  father  could  have  found  it  out 
without  them.  I  don't  know  why  we  should 
be  beholden  to  them  particularly.  I  hope 
he  is  n't  expected  to  let  them  think  that 
he  is  bound  to  consider  them  our  intimate 
friends  just  because  they  happened  to  drop 
in  here  at  a  time  when  his  plans  have  suc- 
ceeded." 

The  voice  was  Clementina's,  unexpected 
but  quiet,  unemotional  and  convincing.  ^^  It 
seemed,"  as  Mrs.  Harkutt  afterwards  said, 
^^as  if  the  child  had  already  touched  that 
hundred  thousand."  Phemie  reddened  with 
a  sense  of  convicted  youthful  extravagance. 

^^  You  need  n't  fear  for  me,"  said  Harkutt, 
responding  to  Clementina's  voice  as  if  it 
were  an  echo  of  his  own,  and  instinctively 
recognizing  an  unexpected  ally.  *^  I  've  got 
my  own  ideas  of  this  thing,  and  what 's  to 
come  of  it.  I've  got  my  own  ideas  of 
openin'  up  that  property  and  showin'  its  re- 
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sources.  I  'm  goin'  to  run  it  my  own  way. 
I  *m  goin^  to  have  a  town  along  the  embar- 
cadero  that  'U  lay  over  any  town  in  Contra 
Costa.  I  'm  goin'  to  have  the  court-house 
and  county  seat  there,  and  a  couple  of  hotels 
as  good  as  any  in  the  Bay.  I'm  goin'  to 
build  that  wagon  road  through  here  that 
those  lazy  louts  slipped  up  on,  and  carry  it 
dear  over  to  Five  Mile  Comer,  and  open  up 
the  whole  Tasajara  Plain  !  " 

They  had  never  seen  him  look  so  strong, 
so  resolute,  so  intelligent  and  handsome. 
A  dimly  prophetic  vision  of  him  in  a  black 
broadcloth  suit  and  gold  watcli-chain  ad- 
dressing a  vague  multitude,  as  she  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  the  Hon.  Stanley  Biggs 
of  Alasco  at  the  "  Great  Barbecue,"  rose  be- 
fore Phemie's  blue  enraptured  eyes.  With 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Harkutt,  —  equal  to 
any  possibilities  on  the  part  of  her  husband, 
—  they  had  honestly  never  expected  it  of 
him.  They  were  pleased  with  their  father's 
attitude  in  prosperity,  and  felt  that  perhaps 
he  was  not  unworthy  of  being  proud  of  them 
hereafter. 

"  But  we  're  goin'  to  leave  Sidon,"  said 
Phemie,  "  ain't  we,  paw  ?  " 

^^  As  soon  as  I  can  run  up  a  new  house  at 
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the  embarcadero^^  said  Harkutt  peeWshly, 
^^  and  that 's  got  to  be  done  mighty  quidc  if 
I  want  to  make  a  show  to  the  company  and 
be  in  possession." 

^^  And  that 's  easier  for  you  to  do,  dear, 
now  that  'Lige  's  disappeared,"  said  Mrs. 
Harkutt  consolingly. 

''  What  do  ye  mean  by  that?  What  the 
devil  are  ye  talkin*  about  ?  "  demanded  Har- 
kutt suddenly  with  unexpected  exasperation. 

^^  I  mean  that  that  drunken  'Lige  would 
be  mighty  poor  company  for  the  girls  if  he 
was  our  (Mily  neighbor,"  returned  Mrs.  Ka;r- 
kutt  submissively. 

Harkutt,  after  a  fixed  survey  of  his  wife, 
appeared  mollified.  The  two  gitls,  who  wera 
mindful  of  his  previous  outburst  the  evening 
before,  exohanged  glances  which  implied  that 
his  manners  needed  correction  iot  prosperity. 

^^  You  '11  want  a  heap  o'  money  to  build 
there,  Dan'l,"  said  Mrs.  Harkutt  in  plain- 
tive diffidence. 

''  Yes  t  Yes  r  "  said  Harkutt  impatiently. 
^^  I  've  kalkilated  all  that,  and  I  'm  goin'  to 
'Frisco  to-morrow  to  raise  it  and  put  this 
bill  of  sale  on  record."  He  half  drew 
Elijah  Curtis's  paper  from  his  pocket,  but 
paused  and  put  it  back  again. 
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**Then  iJ^at  toas  the  paper,  dad,"  said 
Phemie  triomphantlj. 

^^  Yes,"  said  her  f ather»  regarding  her  fix- 
edly, ^^and  you  know  now  why  I  didn't 
want  anything  said  about  it  last  night  — 
nor  even  now." 

*^And  'Lige  had  just  given  it  to  you  I 
Wasn't  it  lucky?" 

^He  hadnH  just  given  it  to  me!"  said 
her  father  with  another  unexpected  out- 
burst. ^  Gk>d  Amighty  I  ain't  I  tellin'  you 
all  the  time  it  was  an  old  matter!  But  you 
jabber,  jabber  all  the  time  and  don't  listen ! 
Where 's  John  Milton  ?  "  It  had  occurred  to 
him  that  the  boy  might  have  read  the  paper 
— as  his  sister  had  —  while  it  lay  unheeded 
on  the  counter. 

*^  In  the  store,  —  you  know.  You  said  he 
was  n't  to  hear  anything  of  this,  but  I  'U 
call  him,"  said  Mrs.  Harkutt,  rising  eagerly. 

^*  Never  mind,"  returned  her  husband, 
stopping  her  reflectively,  ^^  best  leave  it  as  it 
is ;  if  it 's  necessary  I  'U  tell  him.  But  don't 
any  of  you  say  anything,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

Nevertheless  a  few  hours  later,  when  the 
store  was  momentarily  free  of  loungers,  and 
Harkutt  had  relieved  his  son  of  his  mono- 
tonous charge,  he  made  a  pretense,  while 
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abstractedly  listening  to  an  account  of  the 
boy's  stewardship,  to  look  through  a  drawer 
as  if  in  search  of  some  missing  article. 

^*  You  did  n't  see  anything  of  a  paper  I  left 
somewhere  about  here  yesterday  ?  "  he  asked 
carelessly. 

^  The  one  you  picked  up  when  you  came 
in  last  night  ?  "  said  the  boy  with  discompos- 
ing directness. 

Harkutt  flushed  slightly  and  drew  his 
breath  between  his  set  teeth.  Not  only 
could  he  place  no  reliance  upon  ordinary 
youthful  inattention,  but  he  must  be  on  his 
guard  against  his  own  son  as  from  a  spy ! 
But  he  restrained  himself. 

**  I  don't  remember,"  he  said  with  affected 
deliberation,  **  what  it  was  I  picked  up.  Do 
you  ?    Did  you  i-ead  it  ?  " 

The  meaning  of  his  father's  attitude  in- 
stinctively flashed  upon  the  boy.  He  AoJ 
read  the  paper,  but  he  answered,  as  he  had 
already  determined,  *^  No." 

An  inspiration  seized  Mr.  Harkutt  He 
drew  'Lige  Curtis's  bill  of  sale  from  his 
pocket,  and  opening  it  before  John  Milton 
said,  "Was  it  that?" 

**I  don't  know,"  said  the  boy.  **I 
could  n't   telL"     He    walked    away    with 
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alFected  eareleasness,  already  with  a  sense  of 
playing  some  part  like  his  father,  and  pre- 
tended  to  whistle  for  the  dog  across  the  street. 
Harkutt  coughed    ostentatiously^    put    the 
paper  back  in  his  pocketi  set  one  or  two 
boxes  straight  on  the  counter,  looked  the 
drawer,  and  disappeared  into  the  back  pas- 
sage. John  Milton  remained  standing  in  the 
doorway  looking  vacantly  out.    But  he  did 
not  see  the  duU  familiar  prospect  beyond. 
He  only  saw  the  paper  bis  father  had  opened 
and  unfolded  before  him.     It  was  the  same 
paper  he  had  read  last  night.    But  there 
were  three  words  written  there  tkat  were  not 
there  before  I    After  the  words  "  Value  re- 
ceived "  there  had  been  a  blank.     He  remem- 
bered that  distinctly.     This  was  filled  in  by 
the  words,  ^^Five  hundred  dollars."     The 
handwriting  did  not  seem  like  his  father's, 
nor  yet  entirely  like  'Lige  Curtis's.    What 
it  meant  he  did  not  know,  — he  would  not 
try  to  think.    He  should  forget  it,  as  he  had 
tried  to  forget  what  had  haj^pened  before, 
and  he  diould  never  tell  it  to  any  one ! 

There  was  a  f  everiidi  gayety  in  his  sisters* 
manner  that  afternoon  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand ;  short  colloquies  that  were  suspended 
with  ill  concealed  impatience  when  he  came 
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near  tiiem,  and  idsvmed  when  he  was  9&a\i 
on  equally  palpaUe  excuses,  <mt  of  the  room. 
Ho  had  been  acoustomed  to  tliis  exdHskw 
when  there  were  straiigmrs  present,  but  it 
seemed,  odd  to  him  now,  when  the  oonrersa- 
iioii  did  not  even  tern  nipon  the  two  superior 
visitors  who  bad  been  iheEO,  aodd  of  whom  he 
ooofidendjr  ejqpeoted  thej  would  talk*  Such 
frapnests  as  he  •o^wheacd  were  always  in 
the  future  tense,  and  referred  to  what  they 
intended  to  do.  His  motheor,  wbotfe  affection 
for  him  had  always  been  shoim  in  exoesdve 
and  depressing  oommiseratiofi  of  bim  in  even 
his  lightest  moments,  that  afternoon  seemed 
to  add  a  prophetic  and  Cassaodrarlike  sym- 
pathy for  some  vague  future  of  bis  that 
would  require  all  bar  miuistratioii.  ^^You 
won't  need  £hem  new  boots,  Milty  dear,  in 
the  changes  that  may  be  oomin'  to  ye ;  so 
don't  be  bothering  your  poor  father  in  his 
woniments  over  his  new  phms." 

*^  What  new  plans,  mommer  ?  "  asked  the 
boy  abruptly.  ^*Are  we  goin'  away  from 
here?" 

^^Hush,  dear,  and  don't  ask  questions 
that 's  enough  for  grown  fc^lks  to  worry  over, 
let  alone  a  boy  like  you.  Kow  be  good,"  -*- 
a  quality  in  Mrs.  Hariaitt'4  mind  synony- 
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moaB  with  oeasing  from  troabling,  —  ^^and 
after  supper,  while  I  'm  in  the  parlor  with 
your  father  and  sisters,  you  kin  sit  up  here 
by  the  fire  with  your  book." 

^^  But,"  persisted  the  boy  in  a  flash  of  in- 
spiration, ^  is  popper  goin'  to  join  in  busi- 
ness with  those  surveyors,  —  a  surveyin'  ?  " 

^Mo,  child,  what  an  idea!  Bun  away 
there,  —  and  mind!  —  don't  bother  your 
father." 

Nevertheless  John  Milton's  inspiration  had 
taken  a  new  and  oharaoteristic  shape.  All 
this,  he  reflected,  had  happened  since  the 
surveyors  came  —  since  tiiey  had  weakly 
displayed  such  a  shameless  and  unmanly 
interest  in  his  sisters!  It  could  have  but 
one  meaning.  He  hung  around  the  sit- 
ting-room and  passages  until  he  eventually 
encountered  Clementina,  taller  than  ever, 
evidently  wearing  a  guilty  satisfaction  in 
her  face,  engrafted  upon  that  habitual  bear- 
ing of  hers  which  he  had  always  recognized 
as  belonging  to  a  vague  but  objectionable 
race  whose  members  were  individually  known 
to  him  as  ^^  a  proudy." 

*^  Which  of  those  two  surveyor  fellows  is 
it,  Qemmy?"  he  said  with  an  engaging 
smile,  yet  halting  at  a  strategic  distance. 
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"Is  what?" 

**  Wot  you  're  goin'  to  marry.** 
"  Idiot  I "  ' 

"  That  ain't  teUin'  which,"  responded  the 
boy  darkly. 

Clementina  swept  by  him  into  the  sitting- 
room,  where  he  heard  her  declare  that "  really 
that  boy  was  gettiiig  too  low  and  vulgar  for 
anything."  Yet  it  struck  him,  that  being 
pressed  for  further  explanation,  she  did  not 
specify  why.  This  was  ^^  girls'  meanness !  " 
Howbeit  he  lingered  late  in  the  road  that 
evening,  hearing  his  father  discuss  with  the 
search-party  that  had  followed  the  banks  of 
the  creek,  vainly  looking  for  further  traces 
of  the  missing  'Lige,  the  possibility  of  his 
being  living  or  dead,  of  the  body  having 
been  carried  away  by  the  current  to  the  bay 
or  turning  up  later  in  some  distant  marsh 
when  the  spring  came  with  low  water.  One 
who  had  been  to  his  cabin  beside  the  emboT' 
cadero  reported  that  it  was,  as  had  been 
long  suspected,  barely  habitable,  and  con- 
tained neither  books,  papers,  nor  records 
which  would  indicate  his  family  or  friends. 
It  was  a  God-forsaken,  dreary,  worthless 
place ;  he  wondered  how  a  white  man  could 
ever  expect  to  make  a  living   there.    If 
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Elijah  never  turned  up  again  it  certainly 
would  be  a  longtime  before  any  squatter 
would  think  of  taking  possession  of  it.  John 
MUten  knew  instinetiYelyy  without  looking 
up,  that  his  father's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him, 
and  he  felt  himself  ecmstndned  to  appear  to 
be  abstracted  in  gazing  down  the  darkeniRg 
road.  iThen  he  beard  his  father  say,  with 
what  he  felt  was  an  equal  assumption  of  oan^ 
lessness  :  *^  Yes,  I  reckon  I  've  got  somewhere 
a  bill  of  sale  of  that  land  that  I  had  to  takie 
from  'Lige  for  an  old  bill,  but  I  kaUdlate 
that 's  all  1 11  CTW  see  of  it" 

Sain  fell  ag«n  as  die  darkness  gathered, 
but  he  still  loitered  on  the  road  and  the 
sloping  pa(h  of  the  garden,  filled  with  a  half 
resentful  sense  of  wro^,  and  hugging  with 
gloomy  pride  an  increasing  sense  of  loneli* 
ness  and  dP  getting  dangerously  wet.  The 
swollen  creek  still  whispered,  murmored  and 
swirled  beside  the  bank.  At  another  time 
he  might  have  had  wild  ideas  of  emulating 
Ihe  surveyors  on  some  extempore  raft  and  so 
escaping  his  present  dreary  home  existence ; 
but  since  Ihe  disappearance  of  'Lige,  who  had 
always  excited  an  odd  boyish  antipaAy  in 
his  heart,  although  he  had  never  seen  him, 
he  shunned  the  stream  contaminated  with  the 
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misBiBg  man's  unheroio  fate.  Presently  the 
light  from  the  open  window  of  the  sitting- 
room  glittered  on  the  wet  leaves  and  sprays 
where  he  stood,  and  the  voices  of  the  family 
conclave  came  fitfully  to  his  ear.  They 
did  n't  want  him  there.  They  had  never 
thought  of  asking  him  to  come  in.  Well!  — 
who  cared?  And  he  wasn't  going  to  be 
bought  off  with  a  candle  and  a  seat  by  the 
kitchen  fire.    No  I 

Nevertheless  he  was  getting  wet  to  no 
purpose.  There  was  the  tool-house  and 
carpenter's  shed  near  the  bank ;  its  fioor  was 
tihickly  covered  with  sawdust  and  pine-wood 
shavings,  and  there  was  a  mouldy  buffalo 
skin  which  he  had  once  transported  thither 
from  the  old  wagon-bed.  There,  too,  was 
his  secret  cache  of  a  candle  in  a  bottle, 
buried  with  other  piratical  treasures  in  the 
presence  of  the  youthful  Peters,  who  con- 
sented to  be  sacrificed  on  the  spot  in  bucca- 
neering fashion  to  complete  the  unhallowed 
rites.  He  unearthed  the  candle,  lit  it,  and 
clearing  away  a  part  of  the  shavings  stood  it 
up  on  the  fioor.  He  then  brought  a  prized, 
battered,  and  coverless  volume  from  a  hidden 
recess  in  the  rafters,  and  lying  down  with  the 
buffalo  robe  over  him,  and  his  cap  in  bis 
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hand  ready  to  extinguish  the  light  at  the 
first  footstep  of  a  trespasser,  gave  himself 
up  —  as  he  had  given  himself  up,  I  fear, 
many  other  times  —  to  the  enchantment  of 
the  page  before  him. 

The  current  whispered,  murmured,  and 
sang,  unheeded  at  his  side.  The  voices  of 
his  mother  and  sisters,  raised  at  times  in 
eagerness  or  expectation  of  the  future,  fell 
Ijpon  his  unlistening  ears.  For  with  the 
spell  that  had  come  upon  him,  the  mean 
walls  of  his  hiding-place  melted  away ;  the 
vulgar  stream  beside  him  might  have  been 
that  dim,  subterraneous  river  down  which 
Sindbad  and  his  bale  of  riches  were  swept 
out  of  the  Cave  of  Death  to  the  sunlight  of 
life  and  fortune,  so  surely  and  so  simply  had 
it  transported  him  beyond  the  cramped  and 
darkened  limits  of  his  present  life.  He 
was  in  the  better  world  of  boyish  romance, 
—  of  gallant  deeds  and  high  emprises;  of 
miraculous  atonement  and  devoted  sacrifice ; 
of  brave  men,  and  those  rarer,  impossible 
women,  —  the  immaculate  conception  of  a 
boy^s  virgin  heart.  What  mattered  it  that 
behind  that  glittering  window  his  mother 
and  sisters  grew  feverish  and  excited  over 
the  vulgar  details  of  their  real  but  baser  f  ocw 
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tone?  From  tlie  dark  tool -shed  by  the 
muddy  current,  John  Milton,  with  a  bat- 
tered dogs'-eared  chronicle,  soared  on  the 
wings  of  fancy  far  beyond  their  wildest 
ken  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

Pbosfebitt  had  settled  upon  the  plams 
of  Tasajara.  Not  only  had  the  emharcadero 
emerged  from  the  tules  of  Tasajara  Creek 
as  a  thriving  town  of  steamboat  wharves, 
warehouses,  and  outlying  mills  and  facto- 
ries, but  in  five  years  the  transforming  rail- 
road had  penetrated  the  great  plain  itself 
and  revealed  its  undeveloped  fertility.  The 
low-lying  lands  that  had  been  yearly  over- 
flowed by  the  creek,  now  drained  and  culti- 
vated, yielded  treasures  of  wheat  and  barley 
that  were  apparently  inexhaustible.  Even 
the  helpless  indolence  of  Sidon  had  been 
surprised  into  activity  and  change.  There 
was  nothing  left  of  the  straggling  settlement 
to  recall  its  former  aspect.  The  site  of 
Harkutt's  old  store  and  dwelling  was  lost 
and  forgotten  in  the  new  mill  and  granary 
that  rose  along  the  banks  of  the  creek.  De- 
cay leaves  ruin  and  traces  for  the  memory  to 
linger  over ;  prosperity  is  unrelenting  in  its 
complete  and  smiling  obliteration  of  the  past. 
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But  Tasajara  City,  as  ^kt^  embarcadero 
was  now  called,  had  no  preyioaa  reeoid,  and 
even  the  former  existence  o£  an  actual  set- 
tler like  the  forgotten  Elijah  Curtis  was  un- 
known to  the  present  inhabitants.  It  was 
Daniel  Harkutt's  idea  eartied  out  in  Daniel 
Harkutt's  land,  with  Daniel  Harkutt's  capi- 
tal and  enet'gy.  But  Daniel  Harkutt  had 
become  Daniel  HaiNx>urt,  and  Harcourt  Ave- 
nue, Havoourt  Square,  and  Harcourt  House, 
ostentatiously  prodaimed  tihe  new  spdling 
of  his  patronymic  When  the  diange  was 
made  and  for  what  reason,  who  suggested  it 
and  under  what  authority,  weve  not  easy  to 
determine,  as  the  sign  on  his  former  store 
had  borne  nothing  but  die  kgand.  Goods 
and  Provisioned  and  his  name  did  not  ap- 
pear on  written  record  until  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Tasajara ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  it 
was  at  the  in^tigatbn  of  his  daughters,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  oppose  it  Hkrconrt 
was  a  pretty  name  for  a  street,  a  square,  or 
a  hotel;  even  the  few  in  Sidon  who  had 
ealled  it  Harkutt  admitted  that  it  was  an 
improyement  quite  oonsistent  with  tiie 
change  from  the  fever^haunted  itUes  and 
sedges  of  the  creek  to  the  broad,  level,  and 
haadsome  squares  of  Tasajara  City. 
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This  might  hare  been  the  opinion  of  a  vii- 
itor  at  the  Haroourt  House,  who  arrived  one 
summer  afternoon  from  the  Stockton  boat, 
but  whose  shrewd,  half-critieal,  half-profes* 
sional  eyes  and  quiet  questionings  betrayed 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  locality. 
Seated  on  the  broad  veranda  of  the  Haroourt 
House,  and  gazing  x)ut  on  the  well-kept 
green  and  young  eucalyptus  trees  of  the 
Harcourt  Square  or  Plaxa,  he  had  elicited 
a  counter  question  from  a  prosperous-look- 
ing  citizen  who  had  been  loimging  at  his  side. 

*^  I  reckon  you  look  ez  if  you  might  have 
been  here  before,  stranger.'' 

*^  Yes,''  said  the  stranger  quietly,  ^  I  have 
been.  But  it  was  when  the  tvles  grew  in 
the  square  opposite,  and  the  tide  of  the 
creek  washed  them." 

^  Well,"  said  the  Tasajaran,  looking  curi« 
onsly  at  the  stranger,  *^  I  call  myself  a  pio- 
neer of  Tasajara.  My  name 's  Peters, — of 
Peters  and  Co.,  —  and  those  warehouses 
along  the  wharf,  where  you  landed  just  now, 
are  mine ;  but  I  was  the  first  settler  on  Har- 
court's  land,  and  built  the  next  cabin  after 
him.  I  helped  to  dear  out  them  tvles  and 
dredged  the  channels  yonder.  I  took  the 
contract  with  Harcourt  to  build  the  last  fif- 
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teen  miles  o'  railroad,  and  put  up  that  depot 
for  the  company.  Perhaps  you  were  here 
before  that  ?  " 

^^  I  was/'  returned  the  stranger  quietly. 

*^  I  say,"  said  Peters,  hitching  his  chair  a 
little  nearer  to  his  companion,  ^^  you  never 
knew  a  kind  of  broken-down  feller,  called 
Curtis —  'Lige  Curtis  —  who  once  squatted 
here  and  sold  his  right  to  Harkutt?  He 
disappeared;  it  was  allowed  he  killed  his- 
self ,  but  they  never  found  his  body,  and,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  never  took  stock  in 
that  story.  You  know  Harcourt  holds  under 
him,  and  all  Tasajara  rests  on  that  title.'' 

^^I'tc  heard  so,"  assented  the  stranger 
carelessly,  *^  but  I  never  knew  the  original 
settler.    Then  Harcourt  has  been  lucky?  " 

^*  You  bet  He 's  got  three  millions  right 
about  Aere,  or  within  this  quarter  section,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  outside  speculations." 

"And  lives  here?" 

"  Not  for  two  years.  That 's  his  old  house 
across  the  plaza,  but  his  women-folks  live 
mostly  in  'Frisco  and  New  York,  where  he 's 
got  houses  too.  They  say  they  sorter  got 
sick  of  Tasajara  after  his  youngest  daughter 
ran  off  with  a  feller." 

"  Hallo !  "  said  the  stranger  with  undis- 
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guised  interest.  ^^I  never  lieard  of  that  I 
You  don't  mean  that  she  eloped  "  •—  he  hesi- 
tated. 

^Oh,  it  waj9  a  square  enough  marriage. 
I  reckon  too  square  to  suit  some  folks ;  but 
the  fellow  had  n't  nothin\  and  was  n't  worth 
shucks,  —  a  sort  of  land  surveyor,  doin'  odd 
jobs,  you  know ;  and  the  old  man  and  old 
woman  were  ag^n  it,  and  the  tother  daughter 
worse  of  all.  It  was  allowed  here — you 
know  how  women-folks  talk !  —  that  the  aur^ 
veyor  had  been  sweet  on  Clementina,  but 
had  got  tired  of  being  played  by  her,  and 
took  up  with  Phemie  out  o'  spite.  Any- 
how they  got  married,  and  Haroourt  gave 
them  to  understand  tliey  couldn't  expect 
anything  from  him.  P'raps  that 's  why  it 
did  n't  last  long,  for  only  about  two  months 
ago  she  got  a  divorce  from  Biee  and  came 
back  to  her  family  again." 

"  Rice  ?  "  queried  the  stranger.  "  Was 
that  her  husband's  name,  Stejdien  Bice  ?  " 

"  I  reckon !  You  knew  him  ?  " 

*^Yes, — when  the  tide  came  up  to  the 
tnles^  yonder,"  answered  the  stranger  mus- 
ingly. ^^  And  the  other  daughter,  —  I  sup- 
pose she  has  made  a  good  match,  being  a 
beauty  and  the  sole  heiress  ?  " 
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The  Tasajaran  made  a  grimace.  *^Nbt 
much !  I  reckon  she 's  waitin'  for  the  An^ 
Gabriel,  —  there  ain't  another  good  enough 
to  suit  her  here.  They  say  she  's  had  most 
of  the  big  men  in  California  waitin'  in  a 
line  with  their  offers,  like  that  cue  iiie  fel- 
lows used  to  make  at  the  'Frisco  post^ffioe 
steamer  days  —  and  she  with  nary  a  letter 
or  answer  for  any  of  them." 

*^  Then  Haroourt  does  n't  seem  to  haye 
been  as  fortunate  in  his  family  affairs  as  in 
his  speculations?  " 

Peters  uttered  a  grim  laugh.  **  Well,  I 
reckon  you  know  all  about  his  son's  stanl^ 
peding  with  that  girl  last  spring  ?  " 

*^His  son?"  interrupted  the  stranger. 
**Do  you  mean  the  boy  they  called  John 
Milton  ?    Why,  he  was  a  mere  child ! " 

^  He  was  old  enough  to  run  away  with  it 
young  woman  that  helped  in  his  mother^s 
house,  and  marry  her  afore  a  justice  ol  the 
peace.  The  old  man  just  snorted  widi  tn^ 
and  swore  he  'd  have  the  marriage  put  aside, 
for  the  boy  was  under  age.  He  said  it  was 
a  put-up  job  of  the  girl's ;  that  she  was  older 
by  two  years,  and  only  wanted  to  get  what 
money  might  be  comin'  some  day,  but  that 
ihey  'd  never  see  a  red  cent  of  it.    Then,  thqr 
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say,  John  Milton  up  and  sassed  the  old  man 
to  his  face,  and  allowed  that  he  would  n't 
take  his  dirty  money  if  he  starved  first,  and 
that  if  the  old  man  broke  the  marriage  he  'd 
marry  her  again  next  year ;  that  true  love 
and  honorable  poverty  were  better  nor  riches, 
and  a  lot  more  o'  that  stuff  he  picked  out  o' 
them  ten-cent  novek  he  was  sJlus  reading. 
My  women-folks  say  that  he  actually  liked 
the  girl,  because  she  was  the  only  one  in  the 
house  that  was  ever  kind  to  him ;  they  say 
the  girls  were  just  ragin'  mad  at  the  idea  o' 
havin'  a  hired  gal  who  had  waited  on  'em  as 
a  sister-in-law,  and  they  even  got  old  Mammy 
Haroourt's  back  up  by  sayin'  that  John's 
wife  would  want  to  rule  the  house,  and  run 
her  out  of  her  own  kitohen.  Some  say  he 
shook  thern^  talked  back  to  'em  mighty  sharp, 
and  held  his  head  a  heap  higher  nor  theuL 
Anyhow,  he  'sUvin'  with  his  wife  k>inewhere 
in  'Frisco,  in  a  shanty  on  a  sand  lot,  and 
workin'  odd  jobs  for  the  newspapers.  No  I 
takin'it  by  and  large  —  it  don't  look  as  if 
Harcourt  had  run  his  family  to  the  same 
advantage  that  he  has  his  land." 

*^ Perhaps  he  doesn't  understand  them  as 
well,"  said  the  stranger  smiling. 

^  Mor  'n  likely  the  material  ain't  Uiar,  or 
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ain't  as  yallyble  for  a  new  country,"  said 
Peters  grimly.  ^*  I  reckon  the  trouble  is 
that  he  lets  them  two  daughters  run  him,  and 
the  man  who  lets  any  woman  or  women  do 
that,  lets  himself  in  for  all  their  meannesses, 
and  all  he  gets  in  return  is  a  woman's  result, 
—  show!" 

Here  the  stranger,  who  was  slowly  rising 
from  his  chair  with  the  polite  suggestion  of 
reluctantly  tearing  himself  from  the  speaker's 
spell,  said :  *^  And  Hareourt  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  San  Francisco,  I  suppose?  '* 

^  Yes  I  but  to-day  he  's  here  to  attend  a 
directors'  meeting  and  the  opening  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Tasajara  HsJl.  I  saw  the 
windows  open,  and  the  blinds  up  in  his 
house  across  the  plaza  as  I  passed  just 
now." 

The  stranger  had  by  this  time  quite  effected 
his  courteous  withdrawal  ^^  Good -after- 
noon, Mr.  Peters,"  he  said,  smilingly  lifting 
his  hat,  and  turned  away. 

Peters,  who  was  obliged  to  take  his  legs 
off  the  chair,  and  half  rise  to  the  stranger's 
politeness,  here  reflected  that  he  did  not  know 
his  interlocutor's  name  and  business,  and  that 
he  had  really  got  nothing  in  return  for  his 
information.    This  must  be  remedied.    As 
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the  stranger  passed  through  the  hall  into  the 
street,  followed  by  the  unwonted  civilities  of 
the  sprace  hotel  clerk  and  the  obsequious  at- 
tentions of  the  negro  porter,  Peters  stepped 
to  the  window  of  the  office.  ^^Who  was 
that  man  who  just  passed  out?  "  he  asked. 

The  clerk  stared  in  undisguised  astonish- 
ments ^^  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  n't 
know  who  he  was  —  all  the  while  you  were 
talking  to  Urn?" 

^*  No,"  returned  Peteiw,  impatiendy* 

^^Why,  that  was  Professor  Lawrence 
Grant  I  — the  Lawrence  Grant-*  don't  you 
know? — the  biggest  scientiflo  nan  and  veo- 
ognissed  expert  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Why, 
that 's  the  man  whose  single  word  is  enough 
to  make  or  break  the  biggest  mine  or  daim 
going  I  That  man !  —  why,  that 's  the  nuut 
whose  opinion 's  worth  tfaousamls,  for  it 
oarries  millions  with  it  -» and  can't  be 
bought.  That 's  him  who  knocked  the  bot- 
tom outer  El  Dorado  last  year,  and  neact  day 
sent  Eureka  up  booming  I  Ye  remember 
that,  sure?" 

^^  Of  course  —  but "  —  stammered  Peters. 

**  And  to  think  you  did  n't  know  him  I " 
repeated  the  hotel  clerk  wonderingly.  ^  And 
here   /  was    reckoning  you  were  getting 
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pdints  from  him  all  the  time !  Why,  some 
men  would  have  given  a  thousand  doUars  for 
your  chance  of  talking  to  him — yes  I  —  of 
even  being  seen  talking  to  him.  Why,  old 
Wingate  once  got  a  tip  on  his  Prairie  Flower 
lead  worth  five  thousand  dollars  while  just 
changing  seats  with  him  in  the  cars  and  pass- 
ing the  time  of  day,  sociable  like.  Why, 
what  did  you  talk  about  ?  " 

Peters,  with  a  miserable  conviction  that  he 
had  thrown  away  a  valuable  opportunity  in 
mere  idle  gossip,  nevertheless  endeavored  to 
lock  mysterious  as  he  replied,  **  Oh,  business 
gin'raUy.^  Then  in  the  faint  hope  of  yet 
retrieving  his  blunder  he  inquired,  *^How 
long  will  he  be  here  ?  " 

^*  Don't  know.  I  reckon  he  and  Haiv 
court 's  got  something  on  hand.  He  just 
asked  if  he  was  likely  to  be  at  home  or  at  his 
o£Bce.  I  told  him  I  reckoned  at  the  house, 
for  some  of  the  family  —  I  did  n't  get  to  see 
who  they  were  —  drove  up  in  a  carriage 
from  the  8.40  traia  while  you  were  bitting 
there." 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  this  discussion, 
quite  unoonsdous  of  the  sensation  he  had 
created,  or  perhaps  like  most  heroes  jdiilo* 
sophically  careless  of  it,  was  sauntering  in- 
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differently  towards  Haroourt's  house.  Bat 
he  had  no  business  with  his  former  host,  — - 
his  only  object  was  to  pass  an  idle  hour  be- 
fore his  train  left  He  was,  of  course,  not 
unaware  that  he  himself  was  largely  re* 
sponsible  for  Haroourt's  success ;  that  it  was 
his  hint  which  had  induced  the  petty  trader 
of  Sidon  to  venture  his  all  in  Tasajara;  his 
knowledge  of  the  topography  and  geology  of 
the  plain  that  had  stimulated  Harcourt's 
agricultural  speculations;  his  hydrographio 
survey  of  the  creek  that  had  made  Haroourt's 
plan  of  widening  the  channel  to  commerce 
practicable  and  profitable.  This  he  could 
not  help  but  know.  But  that  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  own  clear,  cool,  far-seeing,  but 
never  visionary,  scientific  observation, — his 
own  accurate  analysis,  unprejudiced  by  even 
a  savant's  enthusiasm,  and  uninfluenced  by 
any  personal  desire  or  greed  of  gain,  —  that 
Tasajara  City  had  risen  from  the  stagnant 
tvles^  was  a  speculation  that  had  never 
occurred  to  him.  There  was  a  much  more 
uneasy  consciousness  of  what  he  had  done  in 
Mr.  Haroourt's  face  a  few  moments  later, 
when  his  visitor's  name  was  announced,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  that  name  had  been 
less  widely  honored  and  respected  than  it 
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was,  no  merely  grateful  recollection  of  it 
would  have  procured  Grant  an  audience. 
As  it  was,  it  was  with  a  frown  anda  touch  of 
his  old  impatient  asperity  that  he  stepped  to 
the  threshold  of  an  adjoining  room  and 
called, ''  Qemmy  I '' 

Clementina  appeared  at  the  door. 

^^  There  's  that  man  Grant  in  the  parlor. 
What  brings  him  here,  I  wonder?  Who 
does  he  come  to  see  ?  " 

"Who  did  he  ask  for?'' 

"Me, — but  that  don't  mean  an3rthing," 

*^  Perhaps  he  wants  to  see  you  on  some 
business." 

"No.  That  is  n't  his  high-toned  style. 
He  makes  other  people  go  to  him  for  that,'' 
he  said  bitterly.  "Anyhow — don't  you 
think  it 's  mighty  queer  his  coming  here  after 
his  friend — for  it  was  he  who  introduced 
Bice  to  us  —  had  behaved  so  to  your  sister, 
and  caused  all  this  divorce  and  scandal  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  may  know  nothing  about  it ; 
he  and  Bice  separated  long  ago,  even  before 
Grant  became  so  famous.  We  never  saw 
much  of  him,  you  know,  after  we  came  here. 
Suppose  you  leave  him  to  me.    I  'U  see  him." 

Mr,  Harcourt  reflected.  "  Did  n't  he 
used  to  be  rather  attentive  to  Phemie  ?  " 
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Clementina  shragged  her  dioulders  care- 
lessly. ^^I  dare  say  —  but  I  don't  tiiink 
that  now  "  — 

^^Who  said  anything  about  nov)f^^  re- 
torted her  father,  with  a  return  of  his  old 
abruptness.  After  a  pause  he  said :  ^^  I  'U 
go  down  and  see  him  first,  and  then  send 
for  you.  You  can  keep  him  for  the  opoiing 
and  dinner,  if  you  like." 

Meantime  Lawrence  Ghrant,  aerenely  un- 
suspicious of  these  domestic  confidences, 
had  been  shown  into  the  parlor  —  a  large 
room  furnished  in  the  same  style  as  the 
drawing-room  of  the  hotel  he  had  just 
quitted.  He  had  ample  time  to  note  that 
it  was  that  wonderful  Second  Empire  f umi^ 
ture  which  he  remembered  that  the  early 
San  Francisco  pioneers  in  the  first  flush  of 
their  wealth  had  imported  directly  from 
France,  and  which  for  years  after  gave  an 
unexpected  foreign  flavor  to  the  western 
domesticity  and  a  tawdry  gilt  equality  to 
sah>ons  and  drawing-rooms,  public  and  pri- 
vate. But  he  was  observant  of  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  Harcourt,  when  a  moment 
later  he  entered  the  room.  That  individ- 
uality which  had  kept  the  former  shop- 
keeper of  Sidon  distinct  from,  although  per- 
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)uq>8  not  superior  to,  his  customers  —  was 
strongly  marked.  He  was  perhaps  now 
more  nervously  alert  than  then ;  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  impatient  than  before,  —  but 
that  was  pardonable  in  a  man  of  large  af- 
fiurs  and  action.  Grant  could  not  deny 
that  he  seemed  improved, — rather  perhaps 
that  the  setting  of  fine  dodies,  cleanliness, 
and  the  absence  of  petty  worries,  made  his 
characteristics  respectable.  Hiat  which  is 
ill  breeding  in  homespun,  is  apt  to  become 
mere  eoceotrioity  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ; 
Grant  felt  that  Harcourt  jarred  on  him  lees 
than  he  did  before,  and  was  grateful  without 
Boperoiliousaess.  Harcourt,  relieved  to  find 
that  Grant  was  neither  critical  nor  aggres* 
sively  reminiscent,  and  above  aU  not  in« 
olined  to  claim  the  credit  of  creating  him 
and  Tasajara,  became  more  confident,  more 
at  his  ease,  and,  I  fear,  in  proportion  more 
unpleasant.  It  is  the  repose  and  not  t^ 
struggle  of  the  parvenu  that  confounds  us. 

^^  And  you^  Grant, — you  have  made  your- 
self famous,  and,  I  hear,  have  got  pretty 
much  your  own  prices  for  your  opinions 
ever  since  it  was  known  that  you— you-** 
er  —  were  connected  widi  the  growth  of 
Tasajara.'' 
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Grant  smiled ;  he  was  not  quite  prepare-ji 
for  this ;  but  it  was  amusing  and  would  pass 
the  time*  He  murmured  a  sentence  of  half 
ironical  deprecation,  and  Mr.  Hareourt  con- 
tinued :  — 

*^  I  have  n't  got  my  San  Francisco  house 
here  to  receive  you  in,  but  I  hope  some  day, 
sir,  to  see  you  there.  We  are  only  here  for 
the  day  and  night,  but  if  you  care  to  attend 
the  opening  ceremonies  at  the  new  hall,  we 
can  manage  to  give  you  dinner  afterwards. 
You  can  escort  my  daughter  Clementina,  — 
she 's  here  with  me." 

The  smile  of  apologetic  declination  which 
had  begun  to  form  on  Grant's  lips  was  sud- 
denly arrested.  ^^  Then  your  daughter  is 
here  ? ''  he  asked,  with  unaffected  interest. 

**  Yes,  —  she  is  in  fact  a  patroness  of  the 
library  and  sewing-cirde,  and  takes  the 
greatest  interest  in  it.  The  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Pilsbury  relies  upon  her  for  everything. 
She  runs  the  society,  even  to  the  training  of 
the  young  ladies,  sir.  You  shall  see  their 
exercises." 

This  was  certainly  a  new  phase  of  Clem- 
entina's character.  Yet  why  should  she  not 
assume  the  rdle  of  Lady  Bountiful  with  the 
other  functions  of  her  new  condition.     ^^  I 
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tdiould  have  thouglit  Miss  Harcourt  would 
have  f oand  this  rather  difficult  with  her 
other  social  duties,'*  he  said,  ^'and  would 
have  left  it  to  her  married  sister."  He 
thought  it  better  not  to  appear  as  if  aroid- 
ing  reference  to  Euphemia,  although  quietly 
ignoring  her  late  experiences.  Mr.  Har- 
court was  less  easy  in  his  response. 

^^Now  that  Euphemia  is  again  with  her 
own  family,"  he  said  ponderously,  with  an 
affectation  of  social  discrimination  that  was 
in  weak  contrast  to  his  usual  direct  business 
astuteness,  ^^  I  suppose  she  may  take  her 
part  in  these  things,  but  just  now  she  re- 
quires rest.  You  may  have  heard  some 
rumor  that  she  is  going  abroad  for  a  time  ? 
The  fact  is  she  has  n't  the  least  intention  of 
doing  so,  nor  do  we  consider  there  is  the 
slightest  reason  for  her  going."  He  paused 
as  if  to  give  great  emphasis  to  a  statement 
that  seemed  otherwise  unimportant.  **  But 
here 's  Clementina  coming,  and  I  must  get 
you  to  excuse  me.  I  've  to  meet  the  trus- 
tees of  the  church  in  ten  minutes,  but  I 
hope  she  '11  persuade  you  to  stay,  and  I  '11 
see  you  later  at  the  haU." 

As  Clementina  entered  the  room  her 
father  vanished  and,  I  fear,  as  completidy 
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dropped  out  of  Mr.  Grant's  mind.  For  the 
daughter's  improvement  was  greater  than 
her  father's,  yet  so  much  more  refined  as 
to  be  at  first  only  delicately  pereeptible. 
Ghrant  had  been  prepared  for  the  vnlgar 
enhancement  of  fine  clol^es  and  personal 
adornment,  for  the  specious  setting  of  luzn 
riona  circumstances  and  surroundii^,  for 
the  aplomb  that  came  from  flattery  and  con- 
scious power.  But  he  found  none  of  these ; 
her  calm  indiyiduality  was  intensUied  rather 
than  subdued ;  she  was  dressed  «im]^y,  with 
an  economy  of  ornament,  rich  material,  and 
jewelry,  but  an  accuracy  of  taste  that  was 
always  dominant.  Her  plain  gray  meruio 
dress,  beautifully  fitting  her  figure,  sug- 
gested, with  its  pale  blue  facings,  some  imi- 
f  orm,  as  of  the  charitable  society  she  patron- 
ized. I^ie  came  towards  him  ?rith  a  graceful 
movement  of  greeting,  yet  her  face  showed 
no  consciousness  of  the  interval  that  had 
elapsed  since  they  met ;  he  almost  fancied 
himself  transported  back  to  ihe  sitting-room 
at  Sidon  with  the  monotonous  patter  of  the 
leaves  outside,  and  the  cool  moist  breath  of 
the  bay  and  alder  coming  in  at  the  window. 
^*  Father  says  that  yon  are  only  passing 
through  Tasajara  to-day,  as  you  did  through 
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Sufon  five  years  ago/'  she  said  with  a  smil- 
iag  earnestness  that  he  fancied  however  was 
the  one  new  phase  of  her  character;  ^*  But 
I  won't  believe  it !  At  least  we  will  not  ac- 
cept another  visit  quite  as  accidental  as  that, 
even  though  you  brought  us  twice  the  good 
fortune  you  did  then.  You  see,  we  have 
not  forgotten  it  if  you  have,  Mr.  Grrant. 
And  unless  you  want  us  to  believe  that  your 
fairy  gifts  will  turn  some  day  to  leaves  and 
ashes,  you  will  promise  to  stay  with  us  to- 
nigl^and  let  me  show  you  some  of  the  good 
we  have  done  with  them.  Perhaps  you 
don't  know,  or  don't  want  to  know,  that  it 
was  /  who  got  up  this  ^  Library  and  Home 
Circle  of  the  Sisters  of  Tasajara '  which  we 
are  to  open  to-day.  And  can  yon  ireagine 
why  ?  You  remember — or  have  yon  forgot* 
ten — that  you  once  affected  to  be  oonomied 
at  the  social  condition  of  the  young  ladies 
on  the  plains  of  Sidom?  Well,  Mr.  Grants 
this  is  gotten  up  im  order  that  the  future  Mr« 
Grants  who  wander  may  find  future  Miss 
Billingses  who  are  worthy  to  converse  witfi 
them  and  ^itertain  them,  and  who  no  longer 
wear  men's  hats  and  live  on  the  public  road.'' 
It  was  such  a  long  speech  for  one  so  taci« 
turn  as  he  rememtbered  Clemaitina  to  have 
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been ;  so  anezpected  in  tone  ccmsidering  her 
father's  attitude  towards  him,  and  so  nn- 
looked  for  in  its  reference  to  a  slight  inci- 
dent of  the  past,  that  Grant's  critical  con- 
templation of  her  gave  way  to  a  quiet  and 
grateful  glance  of  admiration.  How  could 
he  have  been  so  mistaken  in  her  character? 
He  had  always  preferred  the  outspoken 
Enphemia,  and  yet  why  should  he  not  have 
been  equally  mistaken  in  her  ?  Without 
haying  any  personal  knowledge  of  Bice's 
matrimonial  troubles  —  for  their  intimate 
companionship  had  not  continued  after  the 
surrey  —  he  had  been  inclined  to  blame 
him;  now  he  seemed  to  find  excuses  for 
him.  He  wondered  if  she  really  had  liked 
him  as  Peters  had  hinted ;  he  wondered  if 
she  knew  that  he,  Gbant,  was  no  longer  in- 
timate with  him  and  knew  nothing  of  her 
affairs.  All  this  while  he  was  accepting  her 
proffered  hospitality  and  sending  to  the  ho- 
tel for  his  luggage.  Then  he  drifted  into  a 
conversation,  which  he  had  expected  would 
be  brief,  pointless,  and  confined  to  a  stupid 
r^sum^  of  their  mutual  and  social  progress 
since  they  had  left  Sidon.  But  here  he  was 
again  mistaken^  she  was  talking  familiarly 
of  present  social  topics,  of  things  that  she 
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knew  clearly  and  well,  without  effort  or  atti- 
tude. She  had  been  to  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton for  two  winters ;  she  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious summer  at  Ne¥q>ort;  it  might  have 
been  her  whole  youth  for  the  fluency,  accu- 
racy, and  familiarity  of  her  detail,  and  the 
absence  of  provincial  enthusiasm.  She  was 
going  abroad,  probably  in  the  spring.  She 
had  thought  of  going  to  winter  in  Italy,  but 
she  would  wait  now  until  her  sister  was  ready 
to  go  with  her.  Mr.  Ghrant  of  oourse  knew 
that  Euphemia  was  separated  from  Mr.  Bice 
—  no!  —  not  until  her  father  told  him? 
Well  —  the  marriage  had  been  a  wild  and 
foolish'  thing  for  both.  But  Euphemia  was 
back  again  with  them  in  the  San  Francisco 
house;  she  had  talked  of  coming  to  Tasa- 
jara  to^lay,  perhaps  she  might  be  there  to- 
night. And,  good  heavens !  it  was  actuaUy 
three  o'clock  already,  and  they  must  start  at 
once  for  the  Hall.  She  would  go  and  get 
her  hat  and  return  instantly. 

It  was  true ;  he  had  been  talking  with  her 
an  hour  —  pleasantly,  intelligently,  and  yet 
with  a  consciousness  of  an  indefinite  satis- 
faction beyond  all  this.  It  must  have  been 
surprise  at  her  transformation,  or  his  pre- 
vious misconception  of  her  character.    He 
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had  been  watching  her  featares  and  vaiu 
dering  why  he  had  ever  thought  them  ex- 
pressionless. There  was  also  the  pleuanfe 
suggestion  —  common  to  humanity  in  sudb 
instances  —  that  he  himself  was  in  some  way 
responsible  for  the  change ;  that  it  was  some 
awakened  sympathy  to  his  own  nature  that 
had  breadied  into  this  cold  and  &ultless 
statue  the  warmth  of  life.  In  an  odd  flash 
of  recollection  he  remembered  how,  five  years 
ago,  when  Bice  had  sugg^ted  to  her  that  she 
was  ^'  hard  to  j^ease/'  she  had  replied  that 
she  ^^  did  n*t  know,  but  that  she  was  waiting 
to  see."  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  wonder 
why  she  had  not  awakened  then,  or  if  this 
awakening  had  anything  to  do  with  her  own 
volition.  It  was  not  probable  that  they 
would  meet  again  after  to-day,  or  if  they  did, 
that  she  would  not  relapse  into  her  former 
self  and  fail  to  impress  him  as  she  had  now. 
But  —  here  she  was  —  a  paragon  of  feminine 
promptitude  —  already  standing  m  the  door^^ 
way,  accurately  gloved  and  booted,  and  wear- 
ing a  demure  gray  hat  that  modestly  crowned 
her  decorously  elegant  figure. 

They  crossed  the  plaza  side  by  side,  in  the 
still  garish  sunlight  that  seemed  to  mock 
the  scant  shade  of  the  youthful  eucalyptus 
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trees,  and  presently  fell  in  with  the  stream 
of  people  going  in  their  direction.  The  for- 
mer daughters  of  Sidon,  the  Billingses,  the 
Peterses,  and  Wingates,  were  there  bourgeon- 
ing and  expanding  in  the  glare  of  their 
new  prosperity,  with  silk  and  gold;  there 
were  newer  faces  stiU,  and  pretty  ones,  —  for 
Tasajara  as  a  **  Cow  County  "  had  attracted 
settlers  with  large  families, — and  there  were 
already  the  contrasting  types  of  East  and 
West.  Many  turned  to  look  after  the  tall 
fig^ure  of  the  daughter  of  the  Founder  of 
Tasajara,  —  a  spectacle  lately  rare  to  the 
town  ;  a  few  glanced  at  her  companion, 
equally  noticeable  as  a  stranger.  Thanks, 
however,  to  some  judicious  preliminary  ad- 
vertising from  the  hotel  clerk,  Peters,  and 
Daniel  Harcourt  himself,  by  the  time  Grrant 
and  Miss  Harcourt  had  reached  the  Hall 
his  name  and  fame  were  already  known,  and 
speculation  had  already  begun  whether  this 
new  stroke  of  Haroourt's  shrewdness  might 
not  unite  Clementina  to  a  renowned  and 
profitable  partner. 

The  Hall  was  in  one  of  the  further  and 
newly  opened  suburbs,  and  its  side  and  rear 
windows  gave  inmiediately  upon  the  outly*- 
ing  and  illimitable  plain  of  Tasajara.    It 
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The  fresh  colors  of  the  joimg  Bepnblie, 
the  bri;;^ht  blazonry  of  the  newest  State,  die 
coat-of-arms  of  the  infant  County  of  Tasa- 
jara  —  (a  Tignette  of  sunset-^u/e«  cloyen  by 
die  steam  of  an  advancing  train}  — hanging 
from  the  walls,  were  all  a  part  cl  this  inyin- 
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oible  jttvenescenoe.  Even  the  newest  sSks^ 
ribbons  and  priuts  of  the  latest  holiday  fash- 
ions made  their  first  virgin  ajq)earanoe  in 
tiie  new  building  as  if  to  conseorate  it,,  until 
it  was  stirred  by  the  rustle  of  youth,  as  with 
the  sound  and  Bftovement  of  budding  i^rii^. 
A  strain  from  the  new  oi^n  —  whose 
heart,  however,  had  prematurely  learned  its 
own  bitterness — and  a  thin,  clear,  but  some- 
what shrill  chanting  from  a  choir  of  yoang 
ladies  were  followed  by  a  prayer  from  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Pilsbury.  Then  there  was  a 
pause  of  expectancy,  and  Grant's  fair  com- 
panion, who  up  to  that  moment  had  been 
quietly  acting  as  guide  and  cicerone  to  her 
father *s  guest,  excused  herself  with  a  little 
grimace  of  mock  concern  and  was  led  away 
by  one  of  the  committee.  Grant's  usually 
keen  eyes  were  wandering  somewhat  ab- 
stractedly over  the  agitated  and  rustling 
field  of  ribbons,  flowers  and  feathers  before 
him,  past  the  blazonry  of  banner  on  die 
walls,  and  throtigh  the  open  windows  to  the 
long  sunlit  levels  beyond,  when  he  noticed  a 
stir  upon  the  raised  dais  or  platform  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  where  the  notables  of  Ta 
sajara  were  formally  assembled.  The  mass 
tif  black  coats  suddenly  parted  and  drew 
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back  against  the  wall  to  allow  tlie  coming 
f or¥rard  of  a  single  graceful  figure.  A  thrill 
of  neryousneas  as  unexpected  as  unaccount- 
able passed  over  him  as  he  reoognisBed  Clem- 
entina. In  the  midst  of  a  sudden  silence 
she  read  the  report  of  the  committee  from  a 
paper  in  her  hand,  in  a  dear,  untroubled 
voice -^  the  old  voice  of  Sidon  —  and  for- 
mally declared  the  building  opened.  The 
sunlight,  nearly  level,  streamed  through  the 
western  window  across  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form where  she  stood  and  transfigured  her 
slight  but  noble  figure.  The  hush  that  had 
faUen  upon  the  Hall  was  as  much  the  effect 
of  that  tranquil,  ideal  presence  as  of  the 
message  with  which  it  was  charged.  And 
yet  that  apparition  was  as  inconsistent  with 
the  dear,  searching  light  which  hdped  to  set 
it  off,  as  it  was  with  the  broad  new  blaaonry 
of  decoration,  the  yet  unsullied  record  of  the 
white  walls,  or  even  the  frank,  animated  and 
pretty  faces  that  looked  upon  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  some  such  instinct  that  caused  the 
applause  which  hesitatingly  and  tardily  fol- 
lowed her  from  the  platform  to  appear 
polite  and  half  restrained  rather  than  spon- 
taneous. 
Neverthdess  Grant  was  honestly  and  sin- 
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oerely  profuse  in  his  congratulations.  ^*  You 
were  far  cooler  and  far  more  self-contained 
than  /should  have  been  in  your  place,''  he 
said,  **  than  in  fact  I  actually  was^  only  as 
your  auditor.  But  I  suppose  you  have  done 
it  before?" 

She  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  on  his 
wonderingly.  ^No,  —  this  is  the  first  time 
I  oyer  appeared  in  public, — not  even  at 
school,  for  even  there  I  was  always  a  pri« 
TatepupiL" 

^*You  astonish  me,"  said  Ghnmt;  **yoa 
seemed  like  an  old  hand  at  it." 

^'  Perhaps  I  did,  or  rather  as  if  I  did  n*t 
think  anydiing  of  it  myself,  —  and  that  no 
doubt  is  why  the  audience  did  n't  think  any- 
thing of  it  either." 

So  she  had  noticed  her  cold  reception, 
and  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
disappointment,  r^pret,  or  wounded  vanity 
in  her  tone  or  manner.  ^^You  must  take 
me  to  the  refreshment  room  now,"  she  said 
pleasantly,  **aud  help  me  to  look  after  the 
young  ladies  who  are  my  guests.  I  'm 
afraid  there  are  still  more  speeches  to  come, 
and  father  and  Mr.  Filsbury  are  looking  as 
if  they  confidently  expected  something  more 
would  be  *  expected '  of  them." 
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Gh^ant  at  onoe  threw  himself  into  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  with  his  natural  gallantry 
and  a  certain  c^tivating  playfulness  which 
he  still  retained.  Perhsq)8  he  was  the  more 
anxious  to  please  in  order  that  his  oompan- 
ion  might  share  some  of  his  popularity,  for 
it  was  undeniable  that  Miss  Harcourt  still 
seemed  to  excite  only  a  constrained  polite- 
ness among  those  with  whom  she  courteously 
minted*  And  this  waa  still  more  distinctly 
marked  by  the  contrast  of  a  later  incident. 

For  some  moments  the  sound  of  laughter 
and  greeting  had  risen  near  the  door  of  the 
refreshment  room  that  opened  upon  the  cen- 
tral hall,  and  there  was  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  crowd  —  particularly  of  youthful 
male  Tasajara  —  in  that  direction.  It  was 
evident  that  it  announced  the  imexpected 
arrival  of  some  popular  resident.  Attracted 
like  the  others.  Grant  turned  and  saw  the 
company  making  way  for  the  smiling,  eoay, 
half-saucy,  half-complacent  entry  of  a  hand- 
somely dressed  young  girl.  As  she  turned 
from  time  to  time  to  recognize  with  rallying 
famiUarity  or  charming  impertinence  some 
of  her  admirers,  there  was  that  in  her  tone 
and  gesture  which  instantly  recalled  to  him 
the  past.    It  was  unmistakably  Euphemial 
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His  eyes  instinctively  sought  Clementiua*s. 
She  was  gazing  at  him  with  such  a  gi*ave, 
penetrating  look,  —  half  doubting,  half  wist- 
ful,—  a  look  so  unlike  her  usual  unruffled 
calm  that  he  felt  strangely  stirred.  But  the 
next  moment,  when  she  rejoined  him,  the 
look  had  entirely  gone.  ^^You  have  not 
seen  my  sister  since  you  were  at  Sidon,  I 
believe?"  she  said  quietly.  *^She  would 
be  sorry  to  miss  you."  But  Euphemia  and 
her  train  were  already  passing  them  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  long  table.  She  had 
evidently  recognized  Grant,  yet  the  two  sis- 
ters were  looking  intently  into  each  other^s 
eyes  when  he  raised  his  own.  Then  Euphe- 
mia met  his  bow  with  a  momentary  acces- 
sion of  color,  a  coquettish  ¥rave  of  her  hand 
across  the  table,  a  slight  exaggeration  of 
her  usual  fascinating  recklessness,  and  smil- 
ingly moved  away.  He  turned  to  Clemen- 
tina, but  here  an  ominous  tapping  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  long  table  revealed  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Harcourt  was  standing  on  a 
chair  with  oratorical  possibilities  in  his  face 
and  attitude.  There  was  another  forward 
movement  in  the  crowd  and  —  silence.  In 
that  solid,  black-broadclothed,  respectable 
figure,  that  massive  watchchain,  that  white 
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waistcoat,  that  diamond  pin  glistening  in 
the  satin  cravat,  Euphemia  might  have  seen 
the  realization  of  her  prophetic  vision  at 
Sidon  five  years  before. 

He  spoke  for  ten  minutes  with  a  fluency 
and  comprehensive  busines&-like  directness 
that  surprised  Grant.  He  was  not  there,  he 
said,  to  glorify  what  had  been  done  by  him- 
self, his  family,  or  his  friends  in  Tasajara. 
Others  who  were  to  follow  him  might  do 
that,  or  at  least  might  be  better  able  to  ex- 
plain and  expatiate  upon  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  they  had  just  opened,  and  its 
social,  moral,  and  religious  effect  upon  the 
community.  He  was  there  as  a  business 
man  to  demonstrate  to  them  —  as  he  had  al- 
ways done  and  always  hoped  to  do  —  the 
money  value  of  improvement;  the  profit — 
if  they  might  choose  to  call  it — of  well-reg- 
ulated and  properly  calculated  speculation. 
The  plot  of  land  upon  which  they  stood,  of 
which  the  building  occupied  only  one  eighth, 
was  bought  two  years  before  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  When  the  plans  of  the  building 
were  completed  a  month  afterwards,  the 
value  of  the  remaining  seven  eighths  had 
risen  enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  entire 
construction.    He  was  in  a  position  to  tell 
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them  that  only  tbat  morning  the  adjacent 
property,  subdivided  and  laid  out  in  streets 
and  building-plots,  bad  been  admitted  into 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city;  and  that  on 
the  next  anniversary  of  the  building  they 
would  approach  it  through  an  avenue  of 
finished  dwellings  I  An  outburst  of  ap- 
plause followed  the  speaker's  practical 
dimax ;  the  fresh  young  faces  of  his  audi- 
tors glowed  with  invincible  enthusiasm ;  the 
afternoon  trade-winds,  freshening  over  the 
limitless  plain  beyond,  tossed  the  bright 
banners  at  the  windows  as  with  sympathetic 
rejoicing,  and  a  few  odorous  pine  shavings, 
overlooked  in  a  comer  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paration, touched  by  an  eddying  sEcphyr, 
crept  out  and  rolled  in  yellow  ringlets  across 
the  floor. 

The  Beverend  Doctor  Pilsbury  arose  in  a 
more  decorous  silence.  He  had  listened 
approvingly,  admiringly,  he  might  say  even 
reverentiy,  to  the  preceding  speaker.  But 
although  his  distinguished  friend  had,  with 
his  usual  modesty,  made  light  of  his  own 
services  and  those  of  his  charming  family, 
he,  the  speaker,  had  not  risen  to  sing  his 
praises.  No ;  it  was  not  in  this  Hall,  pro- 
jected by  his  foresight  and  raised  by  his 
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liberality ;  in  this  town,  called  into  existenoe 
by  his  energy  and  stamped  by  his  attributes ; 
in  this  county,  developed  by  his  genius  and 
sustained  by  his  capital;  ay,  in  this  very 
State  whose  grandeur  was  made  possible  by 
such  giants  as  he,  —  it  was  not  in  any  of 
these  places  that  it  was  necessary  to  praise 
Daniel  Harcourt,  or  that  a  panegyric  of  him 
would  be  more  than  idle  repetition.  Nor 
would  he,  as  that  distinguished  man  had 
suggested,  enlarge  upon  the  social,  moral, 
and  religious  benefits  of  the  improvement 
they  were  now  celebrating.  It  was  written 
on  the  happy,  innocent  faces,  in  the  festive 
garb,  in  the  decorous  demeanor,  in  the  intel- 
ligent eyes  that  sparkled  around  him,  in  the 
presence  of  those  of  his  parishioners  whom 
he  could  meet  as  freely  here  to-day  as  in  his 
own  church  on  Sunday.  What  then  could 
he  say?  What  then  was  there  to  say? 
Perhaps  he  should  say  nothing  if  it  were 
not  for  the  presence  of  the  yoimg  before 
him.  —  He  stopped  and  fixed  his  eyes  pater- 
nally on  the  youthful  Johnny  Billings,  who 
with  a  half  dozen  other  Sunday-school 
scholars  had  been  marshaled  before  the  rev* 
erend  speaker.  —  And  what  was  to  be  the 
lesson  they  were  to  learn  from  it?    They 
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had  heard  what  had  been  achieved  by  labor, 
enterprise,  and  diligence.  Perhaps  they 
would  believO)  and  naturally  too,  that  what 
labor,  enterprise,  and  diligence  had  done 
could  be  done  again.  But  was  that  all? 
Was  there  nothing  behind  these  qualities  — 
which,  after  all,  were  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  here?  Had  they  ever  thought 
that  back  of  every  pioneer,  every  explorer, 
every  pathfinder,  every  founder  and  creator, 
there  was  still  another?  There  was  no  terra 
incognita  so  rare  as  to  be  unknown  to  one ; 
no  wilderness  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond  a 
greater  ken  than  theirs ;  no  waste  so  track- 
less but  that  one  had  already  passed  that 
way !  Did  they  ever  reflect  that  when  the 
dull  sea  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  tules  over 
the  very  spot  where  they  were  now  stand- 
ing, who  it  was  that  also  foresaw,  con- 
ceived, and  ordained  the  mighty  change  that 
would  take  place ;  who  even  guided  and  di- 
rected the  feeble  means  employed  to  work 
it ;  whose  spirit  moved,  as  in  stiU  older  days 
of  which  they  had  read,  over  the  face  of  the 
stagnant  waters  ?  Perhaps  they  had.  Who 
then  was  the  real  pioneer  of  Tasajara, — 
back  of  the  Harcourts,  the  Peterses,  the  Bil- 
lingses,  and  Wingates?    The  reverend  gen- 
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tleman  gently  paused  for  a  reply.    It  was 
giyen  in  the  dear  but  startled  accents  of  the 
half  frightened,  half»fascinated  Johnny  Bit 
lings,  in  three  words :  — 
""'Lige  Curtis,  sir  I" 


CHAPTER  VL 

Thb  trade  wind,  that,  blowing  directly 
from  the  Gt>lden  Gktte,  seemed  to  concen- 
trate its  full  force  upon  the  western  slope 
of  Russian  Hill,  might  have  dismayed  any 
dimber  less  hopeful  and  sanguine  than  that 
most  imaginative  of  newspaper  reporters 
and  most  youthful  of  husbands,  John  Milton 
Harcourt  But  for  all  that  it  was  an  honest 
wind,  and  its  dry,  practical  energy  and  salt- 
pervading  breath  only  se«ned  to  sting  him 
to  greater  and  more  enthusiastic  exertions, 
until,  quite  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  last 
of  a  straggling  line  of  littie  cottages  half 
submerged  in  drifting  sand,  he  stood  upon 
his  own  humble  porch. 

*^I  was  thinking,  coming  up  the  hill, 
Loo,*'  he  said,  bursting  into  the  sitting- 
room,  pantingly,  **of  writing  something 
about  the  future  of  the  hill  I  How  it  will 
look  fifty  years  from  now,  all  terraced  with 
houses  and  gardens  I  —  and  right  up  here 
a  kind  of  Acropolis,  don't  you  know.     I 
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had  quite  a  picture  of  it  in  my  mind  just 


now." 


A  plainly-dressed  young  woman  with  a 
pretty  face,  that,  however,  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  prematurely  sapped  of  color  and  vital- 
ity, here  laid  aside  some  white  sewing  she 

had  in  her  UiP)  a^d  Mii|l : -^ 

^^  But  you  did  thuit  onoe  )^|p]^,  Milty,  and 
you  know  ike  ^^' Herald ''  would  n\  take  it 
because  thqr  said  it  was  a^  f;c66  nptiqe  of  Mr^ 
Boorem's  bmldiog  l^t^s.  9pd  l^  didi^'t  adver- 
tise in  the  ^^  H^ald*"  X  idwajs  told  yoa 
that  you  ought  to  hav^  seen  Boorem  first" 

The  young  feUow  bliuk^  hi^  eyea  with  a 
momentary  arreqt  of  that  buoyant  hopeful- 
ness whleh  was  their  peculiar  characteristic, 
but  nevertheless  replied  with  undi^unted 
cheerfnlneii8»  ^*  I.  forgot.  Anyhow,  it 's,  all 
the  same,  for  I  worked  it  into  that^Sip.- 
day  Walk.'  And  it 's  ju^t ,  as  es^  to  write 
it  the  other  way,  you  see,  -^-Ipolnng  back, 
doum  ike  hiil^  you  kpow.  •  Something  about 
tiie  old  Padres  toiliAg  through  the  aand  just 
beflMre.  the  Angelas ;  or  as  far  back  as  Sir 
Franeia  Dnake's  time,  and  have  a  ruua^efay 
boat's  erew,  comipg  aahore  to  look  for  gold 
that  the  Mexicans  had  talked  of.  Lord! 
that 's  easy  enough !    I;  tell  you  whiut,  I^, 
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it 's  worth  liying  up  here  just  for  the  iuspirar 
tion."  Even  while  boyishly  exhaling  this 
enthusiasm  he  was  also  divesting  himself  of 
certain  bundles  whose  contents  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  had  brought  his  dinner  with 
him,  —  the  youthful  Mrs.  Harcourt  setting 
the  table  in  a  perfunctory,  listless  way  that 
contrasted  oddly  with  her  husband's  cheer- 
ful energy. 

*^  You  have  n't  heard  of  any  regular  situa- 
tion yet  ?  "  she  asked  abstractedly. 

"  No,  —  not  exactly,"  he  replied.  *'  But 
[buoyantly]  it 's  a  great  deal  better  for  me 
not  to  take  anything  in  a  hurry  and  tie  my- 
self to  any  particular  line.  Now,  I  'm  quite 
free." 

**  And  I  suppose  you  have  n't  seen  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  again  ?  "  she  continued. 

^  No.  He  only  wanted  to  know  something 
about  me.  That  'a  the  way  with  them  all. 
Loo.  Whenever  I  apply  for  work  anywhere 
it 's  always :  '  So  you  're  Dan'l  Harcourt's 
son,  eh?  Quarreled  with  the  old  man? 
Bad  job ;  better  make  it  up !  You  '11  make 
more  stickin'  to  him.  He 's  worth  millions  I ' 
Everybody  seems  to  think  everything  of  hinij 
as  if  /  had  no  individuality  beyond  that. 
I  've  a  good  mind  to  change  my  name." 
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^^  And  pray  what  would  mine  be  then? '' 

There  was  so  much  irritation  in  her  voice 
that  he  drew  nearer  her  and  gently  put  his 
arm  around  her  waist.  ^*Why,  whatever 
mine  was,  darling,"  he  said  with  a  tender 
smile.  ^  You  did  n't  fall  in  love  with  any 
particular  name,  did  you,  Loo  ?  *' 

^  No,  but  I  married  a  particular  one,"  she 
said  quickly. 

His  eyelids  quivered  again,  as  if  he  was 
avoiding  some  unpleasantly  staring  sugges- 
tion, and  she  stopped. 

^^  You  know  what  I  mean,  dear,"  she  said, 
with  a  quick  little  laugh.  ^^  Just  because 
your  father  *s  an  old  crosspatch,  you  have  n*t 
lost  your  rights  to  his  name  and  property. 
And  those  people  who  say  you  ought  to 
make  it  up  perhaps  know  what 's  for  the 
best." 

^  But  you  remember  what  he  said  of  you. 
Loo  ?  "  said  the  young  man  with  a  flashing 
eye.  ^^Do  you  think  I  can  ever  forget 
that?" 

*^  But  you  do  forget  it,  dear ;  you  forget 
it  when  you  go  in  town  among  fresh  faces 
and  people ;  when  you  are  looking  for  work. 
You  forget  it  when  you  're  at  work  writing 
your  copy,  —  for  I  Ve  seen  you  smile  as  you 
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wrote*  You  forget  it  climbing  tip  the  dread- 
ful sand,  for  you  were  thinking  just  now  of 
what  happened  years  ago,  or  is  to  happen 
years  to  come.  And  I  want  to  forget  it  too, 
Milty.  I  don't  want  to  sit  here  all  day, 
thinking  of  it,  with  the  wind  driving  the 
sand  against  the  window,  and  nothing  to  look 
at  but  those  white  tombs  in  Lone  Mountain 
Cemetery,  and  those  white  caps  that  might  be 
gravestones  too,  and  not  a  soul  to  talk  to  or 
even  see  pass  by  until  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
dead  and  buried  also.  If  you  were  me  —  you 
— you  —  you  —  could  n't  help  crying  too  I  " 
Indeed  he  was  very  near  it  now.  For  as 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  suddenly  seeing 
with  a  lover's  sympathy  and  the  poet's 
swifter  imagination  all  that  she  had  seen  and 
even  more,  he  was  aghast  at  the  vision  con- 
jured. In  her  delicate  health  and  loneliness 
how  dreadful  must  have  been  these  mono- 
tonous days,  and  this  glittering,  cruel  sea  I 
What  a  selfish  brute  he  was!  Yet  as  he 
stood  there  holding  her,  silently  and  rhyth- 
mically marking  his  tenderness  and  remorse- 
ful feelings  by  rocking  her  from  side  to  side 
like  a  languid  metronome,  she  quietly  disen- 
gaged her  wet  lashes  from  his  shoulder  and 
said  in  quite  another  tone :  — 
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/^So  they    were    all    at   Tasajara    last 
week  ?  " 

"Who,  dear?" 

"  Your  £ather  and  sisters." 

*^  Yes,"  said  John  Milton,  hesitatingly. 

"  And  they  Ve  taken  baok  your  sister  after 
her  divorce  ?  " 

The  staring  obtrusiveness  of  this  fact  b^ 
parently  made  her  husband's  bright  sympa- 
thetic eye  blink  as  before. 

^^And  if  you  were  to  divorce  me,  you 
wonld  be  taken  back  too,"  she  added  quickly, 
suddenly  withdrawing  herself  with  a  pettish 
movement  and  walking  to  the  window. 

But  he  followed.  "Dont  talk  in  that 
way.  Loo  I  Don't  look  in  that  way,  dear  I " 
he  said,  taking  her  hand  gently,  yet  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  some  inconsistency  in  her  con- 
duct that  jarred  upon  his  own  simple  direct- 
nesa^  *^  You  know  that  nothing  can  part  us 
now.  I  was  wrong  to  let  my  little  girl  worry 
herself  all  alone  here,  but  I —  I  —  thought  it 
was  all  so  —  so  bright  and  free  out  on  this 
hill,  —  looking  far  away  beyond  the  Grolden 
Grate, — as  far  as  Cathay,  you  know,  and 
such  a  change  from  those  dismal  Hats  of  Ta» 
sajara  and  that  awful  stretch  of  tuies.  Bui 
it 's  all  right  now.  And  now  that  I  know 
how  you  feel,  we  'U  go  elsewhere." 
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She  did  not  reply.  Perhapa  she  found  It 
difficult  to  keep  up  her  injured  attitude  in 
the  face  of  her  husband's  gentleness.  Per- 
haps her  attention  had  been  attracted  by  the 
unnsmd  spectacle  of  a  stranger,  who  had 
just  mounted  the  hill  and  was  now  slowly 
passing  a,lQpg  the  line  of  cott^iges  with  a 
hesitating  air  of  inquiry.  *^He  may  be 
looking  for  this  house,  —  for  you,"  she  said 
in  ^n  entirely  new  tone  of  interest.  ^^  Bun 
oiifc  and  see.  It  niay  be  soipe  one  who 
w;$nts"  — 

^^An  article,"  said  Milton  cheerfully. 
*^By  Joyel  he  ^  coming  here." 

The  stranger  was  indeed  approaching  the 
lit^^  cottage,,  ajid,  with  apparently  son^e  con- 
fidenpe.  HewaB.a  well-dressed,  well-made 
m9,n,  whose  age  looked  uncertain  from  ihe 
contrast  between  his  hei^vy  bn>wn  mons- 
tfK^e.  and  his  hair,  that,  curling  under  the 
brim  of  his  hut,  was  almost  white  in  color. 
The  yoUiPg  m^  started,  and  said,  hurriedly : 
"  I  roally  b^eve  it  is  Fletcher,  —  they  saj 
his  hi^  turned  white  irojai   the    PanaiQft 

few." 

It  was  indeed  Mr.  Fletcher  who  entered 
and  introduced  himself,  —  a  gentle  reserved 
man,  with  something  of  that  coloiiessnesy  of 
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premature  age  in  his  speech  which  was  ob« 
servable  in  his  hair.  He  had  heard  of  Mr. 
Harcourt  from  a  friend  who  had  recom- 
mended him  highly.  As  Mr.  Harcourt  had 
probably  been  told,  he,  the  speaker,  was 
about  to  embark  some  capital  in  a  first-lass 
newspaper  in  San  Francisco,  and  should 
select  the  staff  himself.  He  wanted  to  secure 
only  first-rate  talent,  —  but  above  all,  youth- 
fulness,  directness,  and  originality.  The 
*^  Clarion,"  for  that  was  to  be  its  name,  was 
to  have  nothing  *^old  fogy  "  about  it.  No. 
It  was  distinctly  to  be  the  organ  of  Young 
California!  This  and  much  more  from  the 
grave  lips  of  the  elderly  young  man,  whose 
speech  seemed  to  be  divided  between  the 
pretty,  but  equally  faded,  young  wife,  and 
the  one  personification  of  invincible  youth 
present,  —  her  husband. 

^  But  I  fear  I  have  interrupted  your  house- 
hold duties,"  he  said  pleasantly.  ^  Yon  were 
preparing  dinner.  Pray  go  on.  And  let  me 
help  you,  —  I  'm  not  a  bad  cook, — and  you 
can  give  me  my  reward  by  letting  me  share 
it  with  you,  for  the  climb  up  here  has  sharp- 
ened my  appetite.    We  can  talk  as  we  go 


on. 


It  was  in  vain  to  protest;  there  was  some- 
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thing  paternal  as  well  as  praotioal  in  the 
camaraderie  of  this  actual  capitalist  and 
possible  Mecenas  and  patron  as  he  quietly 
hung  up  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  helped  to 
set  the  table  with  a  practiced  hand.  Nor, 
as  he  suggested,  did  the  conversation  falter, 
and  before  they  had  taken  their  seats  at  the 
frugal  board  he  had  already  engaged  John 
Milton  Harconrt  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
^* Clarion"  at  a  salary  that  seemed  princely 
to  this  son  of  a  millionaire  I  The  young  wife 
meantime  had  taken  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion ;  whether  it  was  vaguely  understood  that 
the  possession  of  poetical  and  imaginative 
faculties  precluded  any  capacity  for  business, 
or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  apparent 
superior  maturity  of  Mrs.  Haroourt  and  the 
stranger,  it  was  certain  that  thejf  arranged 
the  practical  details  of  the  engagement,  and 
that  the  youthful  husband  sat  silent,  merely 
ofEering  his  always  hopeful  and  sanguine  con* 
sent. 

*^  You  11  take  a  house  nearer  to  town,  I 
suppose?"  continued  Mr.  Fletcher  to  the 
lady,  ^*  though  you  've  a  charming  view  here* 
I  suppose  it  was  quite  a  change  from  Tasajara 
and  your  father-in-law's  house?  I  daresay 
he  had  as  fine  a  place  there  —  on  his  owii 
liomestead  —  as  he  has  here  ?  " 
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Young  Haroourt  dropped  his  sensitive 
eyelids  again.  It  seemed  hard  that  he  could 
never  get  away  from  these  aUusions  to  his 
father !  Perhaps  it  was  only  to  that  relation- 
ship that  he  was  indebted  for  his  visitor's 
kindness.  In  his  simple  honesty  he  coUld 
not  bear  the  thought  of  such  a  misapprehen- 
sion. ^^  Pei^haps,  Mr.  Fletcher,  yon  do  not 
know,''  he  said,  ^that  my  father  is  not  on 
terms  with  me,  and  that  we  neither  expect 
anything  no^  could  we  ever  take  anything 
from  him.  Gould  we,  Loo?"  He  added 
the  useless  question  partly  because  he  Baw 
that  his  wife's  face  betrayed  liUle  sympathy 
with  him,  and  partly  that  Fletcher  was  look- 
ing at  her  curiously,  as  if  for  confirmation. 
But  this  wiEis  another  of  John  Milton's  trials 
as  an  imaginative  importer;  nobody  ever 
seemed  to  care  lor  his  practical  opinions  or 
facts  I 

^^Mr.  Ftetcfaer  is  not  {interested  in  our 
little  family  differences,  Milty,"  she  said, 
looking  at  Mr.  Fletcher,  however,  instead  of 
him.  ^^  You  're  Daniel  Hareourt's  son  what- 
ever happens." 

The  cloud  that  had  passed  over  the  young 
man's  face  and  eyes  did  not,  however,  es- 
cape Mr.  Fletcher's  attention,  for  he  smiled. 
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and  added  gayly,  ^^  And  I  hope  my  valued 
lieutenant  in  any  case."  Nevertheless  John 
Milton  was  quite  ready  to  avail  himself  of  an 
inspiration  to  fetch  some  cigars  for  his  guest 
from  the  bar  of  the  SearView  House  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  beyond,  and  thereby  avoid  a 
fateful  subject.  Once  in  the  fresh  air  again 
he  promptly  recovered  his  boyish  spirits. 
The  light  flying  scud  had  already  effaced  the 
first  rising  stars ;  the  lower  creeping  sea-fog 
had  already  blotted  out  the  western  shore 
and  sea ;  but  below  him  to  the  east  the  glitter* 
iog  lights  of  the  city  seemed  to  start  up  with 
a  new,  mysterious,  and  dazzling  briUiancy. 
It  was  the  valley  of  diamonds  that  Sindbad 
saw  lying  almost  at  his  feet  I  Perhaps  some- 
where there  the  light  of  his  own  fame  and 
fortune  was  already  beginning  to  twinkle  I 

He  returned  to  his  humbly  roof  joyous  and 
inspired.  As  he  entered  the  hall  he  heard 
his  wife's  voice  and  his  own  name  mentioned, 
followed  by  that  awkward,  meaningless 
silence  on  his  entrance  which  so  plainly  indi- 
cated either  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of 
conversation  or  that  it  was  not  for  his  ears. 
It  was  a  dismal  reminder  of  his  boyhood  at 
Sidon  and  Tasajara.  But  hq  was  too  fiUl  oif 
hope  and  ambition  to  heed  it  to-night,  and 
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later,  when  Mr.  Fletcher  had  taken  his  de- 
parture,  his  pent-up  enthusiasm  burst  out 
before  his  youthful  partner.  Had  she  rea- 
lized that  their  struggles  were  over  now,  that 
their  future  was  secure?  They  need  no 
longer  fear  ever  being  forced  to  take  bounty 
from  the  family ;  they  were  independent  of 
them  all  I  He  would  make  a  name  for  him- 
self that  should  be  distinct  from  his  father's 
as  he  should  make  a  fortune  that  would  be 
theirs  alone.  The  young  wife  smiled.  ^^  But 
all  that  need  not  prevent  you,  dear,  from 
claiming  your  rights  when  the  time  comes." 

^^  But  if  I  sootn  to  make  the  claim  or  take 
a  penny  of  his.  Loo?  " 

^^You  say  you  scorn  to  take  the  money 
you  think  your  father  got  by  a  mere  trick,  — 
at  the  best,  —  and  did  n't  earn.  And  now 
you  will  be  able  to  show  you  can  live  with- 
out it,  and  earn  your  own  fortune.  Well, 
dear,  for  that  veiy  reason  why  should  you 
let  your  father  and  others  enjoy  and  waste 
what  is  fairly  your  share  ?  For  it  is  your 
share  whether  it  came  to  your  father  fairly 
or  not ;  and  if  not,  it  is  still  your  duty,  bch 
lieving  as  you  do,  to  claim  it  from  him,  that 
at  least  you  may  do  with  it  what  you  choose. 
You  might  want  to  restore  it  —  to  —  to  — 
somebody." 
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The  young  man  laughed.  ^^  But,  my  dear 
Loo  I  suppose  that  I  were  weak  enough  to 
claim  it,  do  yon  think  my  father  would  give 
it  up  ?  He  has  the  right,  and  no  law  oonld 
force  him  to  yield  to  me  more  than  he 
chooses." 

"  Not  the  law, — but  you  could." 

^^  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said  quickly. 

^  You  could  force  him  by  simply  telling 
him  what  you  once  told  me." 

John  Milton  drew  back,  and  his  hand 
dropped  loosely  from  his  wife's.  The  color 
left  his  fresh  young  face ;  the  light  quivered 
for  a  moment  and  then  became  fixed  and  set 
in  his  eyes.  For  that  moment  he  looked  ten 
years  her  senior.  ^*  I  was  wrong  ever  to  tell 
even  yon  that.  Loo,"  he  said  in  a  low  Toice. 
^  You  are  wrong  to  ever  remind  me  of  it 
Forget  it  from  this  moment,  as  you  value 
our  love  and  want  it  to  live  and  be  remem- 
bered. And  forget,  Loo,  as  I  do, — and  ever 
shall,  —  ihat^ou  ever  suggested  to  me  to 
use  my  secret  in  the  way  you  did  just  now." 

But  here  Mrs.  Harcourt  burst  into  tears, 
more  touched  by  the  alteration  in  her  hus- 
band's manner,  I  fear,  than  by  any  contri- 
tion for  wrongdoing.  Of  course  if  he  wished 
to  withdraw  his  confidences  from  her,  just 
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as  he  had  almost  confessed  he  wished  to 
withdraw  his  name^  she  could  n't  help  it, 
but  it  was  hard  that  when  she  sat  there  all 
day  long  trying  to  think  what  was  best  for 
them,  she  should  be  blamed  I  At  which  the 
quiet  and  forgiving  John  Milton  smiled  re- 
morsefully and  tried  to  comfort  her.  Nev- 
ertheless an  occasional  odd,  indefinable  chill 
seemed  to  creep  across  the  feverish  enthusi- 
asm with  which  he  was  celebrating  this  day 
of  fortune.  And  yet  he  neither  knew  nor 
suspected  until  long  after  that  his  foolish 
wife  had  that  night  half  betrayed  his  secret 
to  the  stranger ! 

The  next  day  he  presented  a  note  of  in- 
troduction from  Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  *^  Clarion,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  duly  installed  in  office. 
He  did  not  see  his  benefactor  again ;  that 
single  ybit  was  left  in  the  mystery  and  iso- 
lation of  an  angelic  episode.  It  later  ap- 
peared that  other  and  larger  interests  in  the 
San  Jos^  valley  claimed  his  patron's  resi- 
dence and  attendance  ;  only  the  capital  and 
general  purpose  of  the  paper  — to  develop 
into  a  party  organ  in  the  interest  of  his  pos« 
sible  senatorial  aspirations  in  due  season  — 
was   furnished  by  him.     Grateful  as  John 
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Milton  felt  towards  him,  he  was  relieved ; 
it  seemed  probable  that  Mr.  Fletcher  had 
selected  him  on  his  individual  merits,  and 
not  as  the  son  of  a  millionaire. 

He  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  his 
old  hopeful  evthusiasip,  and  perhaps  an  ori* 
ginality  of  method  thi^t,  was  part  of  his 
singular  independence.  Without  the  stih 
dent's  tvaii^ipg  ov  restraii^t,  -^  lor  his  two 
yoftrs'  sobpoliog  at  Tasajara  during  his  par- 
ents* prosperity  came  too  late  to  act  as  a  dis- 
cipline,,—  he.  wa^,  unfettered  by  any  rule^ 
and  guided  only  by  an  unerring  instinctive 
tfiste  thait  beqai^e  near  being  genius,  lie 
W4S  a  brpUHii^iit  and  origin^  if  not  always  a 
profound  and  aqcur^te,  reporter.  By  de- 
grees he^  became  an  apcu^tpi^ed  interest  to 
the  re^rs  of  the  ^*  Cliuipn; "  then,  an  influ- 
ence* Actors  thems^ve^  in  m^y  a  fierce 
drapia,  living  lives  of  devotion,  emotion,  and 
pieturesque  incident,  they  had  satisfied 
themselves  with  only  the  briefest  and  most 
practical  daily  record  of  their  adventure, 
and  even  at  first  were  dazed  and  startled  to 
find  that  many  of  them  had  be^n  heroes  and 
some  poets.  The  stealthy  boyish  reader  of 
romantic  chronicle  at  Sidon  had  learned  by 
heart  the  chivalrous  story  of  the  emigratioa. 
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The  second  colamn  of  the  ^^  Clarion  "  became 
famous  eren  while  the  figure  of  its  youthful 
writer,  unknown  and  unrecognized,  was  still 
nightly  climbing  the  sands  of  Russian  Hill, 
and  eTen  looking  down  as  before  on  the 
lights  of  the  growing  city,  without  a  thought 
tiiat  he  had  added  to  that  glittering  constel- 
lation. 

Cheerful  and  contented  with  the  exercise 
of  work,  he  would  have  been  happy  but 
for  the  gradual  haunting  of  another  dread 
which  presently  began  to  drag  him  at  earlier 
hours  up  the  steep  path  to  his  little  home ; 
to  halt  him  before  the  door  with  the  quick- 
ened breath  of  an  anxiety  he  would  scarcely 
confess  to  himself,  and  sometimes  hold  him 
aimlessly  a  whole  day  beneath  his  roof. 
For  the  pretty  but  delicate  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  like  others  of  her  class,  had  added  a 
weak  and  ineffective  maternity  to  their 
other  conjugal  trials,  and  one  early  dawn 
a  baby  was  bom  that  lingered  with  them 
scarcely  longer  than  the  morning  mist  and 
exhaled  with  the  rising  sun.  The  young  wife 
regained  her  strength  slowly,  —  so  slowly 
that  the  youthful  husband  brought  his  work 
at  times  to  the  house  to  keep  her  company. 
And  a  singular  change  had  come  oyer  her. 
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She  no  longer  talked  of  the  past,  nor  of  his 
family.  As  if  the  little  life  that  had  passed 
with  that  morning  mist  had  represented 
some  ascending  expiatory  sacrifice,  it  seemed 
to  have  brought  them  into  doser  commun- 
ion. 

Yet  her  weak  condition  made  him  conceal 
another  trouble  that  had  come  upon  him. 
It  was  in  the  third  month  of  his  employ- 
ment on  the  **'  Clarion  "  that  one  afternoon, 
while  correcting  some  proofs  on  his  chiefs 
desk,  he  came  upon  the  following  editorial 
paragraph:  — 

**  The  played-out  cant  of  ^  pioneer  genius  * 
and  ^pioneer  discovery'  appears  to  have 
reached  its  dimax  in  the  attempt  of  some  of 
our  contemporaries  to  apply  it  to  Dan  Har- 
court's  new  Tasajara  Job  before  the  legisla- 
ture. It  is  perfectly  well  known  in  Har- 
court*s  own  district  that,  far  from  being  a 
pioneer  and  settler  himsdf^  he  simply  suc- 
ceeded after  a  fashion  to  the  genuine  work 
of  one  Elijah  Curtis,  an  actual  pioneer  and 
discoverer,  years  before,  while  Haroourt,  we 
believe,  was  keeping  a  frontier  doggery  in 
Sidon,  and  dispensing  ^  tanglefoot '  and  salt 
junk  to  the  hayfooted  Pike  Countians  of  his 
precinct.    This  would  make  him  as  much  o£ 
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tibe  ^pioneer  discoverer'  as  the  ratdesnake 
who  first  takes  up  board  and  lodgings  and 
then  possession  in  a  prairie  dog's  burrow. 
And  if  the  traveler's  tale  is  tme  that  the 
rattlesnake  sometimes  makes  a  meal  of  his 
landlord,  the  story  told  at  Sidon  may  be 
equally  credible  that  the  original  pioneer 
mysteriously  disappeared  about  the  time 
that  Dan  Harcourt  came  into  the  property. 
From  which  it  would  seem  that  Harcourt  is 
not  in  a  position  for  his  friends  to  invite 
very  deep  scrutiny  into  his  *  pioneer '  achieve- 
ments." 

Stupefaction,  a  vague  terror,  and  risilig 
anger,  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  iti  the 
young  man's  mind  as  he  stood  mechanically 
holding  the  paper  in  his  hand.  It  was  the 
writing  of  his  chief  editor,  whose  easy  bru- 
tality he  had  sometihies  even  boyishly  ad- 
mired. Without  stopping  to  consider  their 
relative  positions  he  sought  him  indigtiantly 
and  laid  the  proof  before  him.  The  editor 
laughed.  ^But  what's  that  to  yout 
You  're  not  on  terms  with  the  old  man." 

^^  But  he  is  my  father  I "  said  Jbhn  Mil- 
ton hotly. 

*^Look  here,"  said  the  editor  good-na- 
turedly, *^  I  'd  like  to  oblige  you,  but  it  is  n't 
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husiness^  you  know,  —  and  this  is,  you  un- 
derstand, — proprietor's  business  too !  Of 
course  I  see  it  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  making  up  to  the  old  man  afterwards 
and  coming  in  for  a  million.  Well!  yon 
can  tell  him  it 's  me.  Say  I  would  put  it 
in.     Say  I  'm  nasty  —  and  I  'am  t " 

*^Then  it  must  go  in?"  said  John  Mil- 
ton with  a  white  face. 

"  You  bet" 

*^  Then  /  must  go  out  I ''  And  writing  out 
his  resignation,  he  laid  it  before  his  chief 
and  left. 

But  he  could  not  bear  to  tell  this  to  his 
wife  when  he  climbed  the  hill  that  night, 
and  he  invented  some  excuse  for  bringing  his 
work  home.  The  invalid  never  noticed  any 
change  in  his  usual  buoyancy,  and  indeed  I 
fear,  when  he  was  fairly  installed  with  his 
writing  materials  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  he 
had  quite  forgotten  the  episode.  He  was 
recalled  to  it  by  a  faint  sigh. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  he  said  looking  up. 

**  I  like  to  see  you  writing,  Milty.  You 
always  look  so  happy." 

**  Always  so  happy,  dear?" 
Yes.     You  are  happy,  are  you  not  ?  " 
Always."     He  got  up  and  kissed  her. 
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Nevertheless,  when  he  sat  down  to  his  work 
again,  his  face  was  turned  a  little  more  to 
the  window. 

Another  serious  incident  —  to  be  also 
kept  from  the  invalid  —  shortly  followed. 
The  article  in  the  ^'  Clarion  "  had  borne  its 
fruit.  The  third  day  after  his  resignation 
a  rival  paper  sharply  retorted.  *^The  cow- 
ardly insinuations  against  the  record  of  a 
justly  honored  capitalist,"  said  the  ^^  Pio- 
neer," **  although  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
brazen  ^Clarion/  might  attract  the  atten- 
tions of  the  slandered  party,  if  it  were  not 
known  to  his  friends  as  well  as  himself  that 
it  may  be  traced  almost  directly  to  a  cast-off 
member  of  his  own  family,  who,  it  seems,  is 
reduced  to  haunting  the  back  doors  of  cer- 
tain blatant  journals  to  dispose  of  his  cheap 
wares.  The  slanderer  is  secure  from  publio 
exposure  in  the  superior  decency  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  refrain  from  airing  their  family 
linen  upon  editorial  lines." 

This  was  the  journal  to  which  John  Mil- 
ton had  hopefully  turned  for  work.  When  he 
read  it  there  seemed  but  one  thing  for  him 
to  do  —  and  he  did  it  Gentle  and  optimis- 
tic as  was  his  nature,  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  community  where  sincere  directness 
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.of  personal  offense  was  followed  by  equally 
sincere  directness  of  personal  redress,  and 
—  he  challenged  the  editor.  The  bearer  of 
his  cartel  was  one  Jack  Hamlin,  I  grieve  to 
say  a  gambler  by  profession,  but  between 
whom  and  John  Milton  had  sprung  up  an 
odd  friendship  of  which  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  was  to  each  equally  and 
unselfishly  unprofitable.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  the  preliminaries  arranged.  ^*I 
suppose,"  said  Jack  carelessly,  ^*  as  the  old 
man  ought  to  do  something  for  your  wife  in 
case  of  accident,  you  've  made  some  sort  of 
awill?" 

"  I  Ve  thought  of  thaV  said  John  Mil- 
ton,  dubiously,  ^'  but  I  'm  afraid  it 's  no  use. 
You  see"  —  he  hesitated  —  "I'm  not  of 
age. 

"  May  I  ask  how  old  you  are,  sonny  ?  " 
said  Jack  with  great  gravity. 

"  I  'm  almost  twenty,"  said  John  Milton, 
coloring. 

"  It  is  n't  exactly  vingt^t-^un^  but  I  'd 
stand  on  it ;  if  I  were  you  I  would  n't  draw 
to  such  a  hand,"  said  Jack,  coolly. 

The  young  husband  had  arranged  to  be 
absent  from  his  home  that  night,  and  early 
morning  found  him,  with  Jack,  grave,  but 
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courageous,  in  a  little  hollow  behind  the  Mi9« 
sion  Hills.  To  them  presently  approached 
his  antagonist,  jauntily  accompanied  by  Colo- 
nel Starbottle,  his  second.  They  halted, 
but  after  the  formal  salutation  were  instantly 
joined  by  Jack  Hamlin.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments John  Milton  remained  awkwardly 
alone  —  pending  a  conversation  which  even 
at  that  supreme  momeiit  he  felt  as  being 
like  the  general  attitude  of  his  friends  to- 
wards him,  in  its  complete  ignoring  of  him- 
self. The  next  moment  the  three  men 
stepped  towards  him.  ^*  We  have  come, 
sir,"  said  Colonel  Starbottle  in  his  precisest 
speech  but  his  jauntiest  manner,  *'to  offer 
you  a  full  and  ample  apology  —  a  personal 
apology — which  only  supplements  that  full 
public  apology  that  my  principal,  sir,  this 
gentleman,"  indicating  the  editor  of  the 
*^  Pioneer,"  **has  this  morning  made  in  the 
columns  of  his  paper,  as  you  will  observe," 
producing  a  newspaper.  "We  have,  sir," 
continued  the  colonel  loftily,  "only  within 
the  last  twelve  hours  become  aware  of  the 
• —  er  —  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  We 
would  regret  that  the  affair  had  gone  so  far 
already,  if  it  had  not  given  us,  sir,  the  oppor- 
bmity  of  testifying  to  your  gallantry.    We 
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do  80  gladly ;  and  if  —  er  —  er  —  Kfevy  years 
later^  Mr.  Haroburt  ^ou  should  ever  need 
—  a  friend  in  an^  ^tter  of  this  kind,  I  am, 
sir,  at  your  service.''  John  Milton  gazed 
half  inquiringly,  Ikklf  uneasily  at  Jack. 

*^  It  ^s  all  right.  Milt,"  he  said  sotto  voce* 
^  Shake  hands  all  round  and  let 's  go  to 
breakfast.  And  I  rather  think  that  editor 
wants  to  employ  you  himself** 

It  was  true,  for  when  that  night  he  climbed 
eagerly  the  steep  homeward  hill  he  carried 
with  him  the  written  offer  of  an  engagement 
on  the  *^  Pioneer."  As  he  entered  the  door 
his  wife's  nurse  and  companion  met  him  with 
a  serious  face.  There  had  been  a  strange 
and  unexpected  change  in  the  patient's  con- 
dition, and  the  doctor  had  already  been  there 
twice.  As  he  put  aside  his  coat  and  hat  and 
entered  her  room,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  forever  put  aside  all  else  of  essay  and 
ambition  beyond  those  four  walls.  And 
with  the  thought  a  great  peace  came  upon 
him.  It  seemed  good  to  him  to  live  for  her 
alone. 

It  was  not  for  long.  As  each  monotonous 
day  brought  the  morning  mist  and  evening 
fog  regularly  to  the  little  hilltop  where  his 
whole  being  was  now  centred,  she  seemed 
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to  grow  daily  weaker,  «nd  the  little  circle  of 
her  life  narrowed  AB,fhjiAj.  One  morn- 
ing when  the  usual  ^  AS^^^tppeared  to  have 
been  withheld  and  the  iun  had  risen  with 
a  strange  and  cruel  brig^itness;  when  the 
waves  danced  and  sparlded  on  the  bay  below 
and  light  glanced  from  dazzling  sails,  and 
even  the  white  tombs  on  Lone  Mountaipi 
glittered  keenly ;  when  cheery  voices  hailii^ 
each  other  on  the  hiUside  came  to  him  dearly 
but  without  sense  or  meaning;  when  earth, 
sky,  and  sea  seemed  quivering  with  life  aod 
motion, — he  opened  the  door  of  that  one  lit- 
tie  house  on  which  the  only  shadow  seemed 
to  have  fallen,  and  went  forth  again  into  the 
world  alone. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Mb.  Daniel  ELlbcoubt's  town  mansion 
was  also  on  an  eminence,  but  it  was  that  gen- 
tler aodivity  of  &shion  known  as  Rincon 
Hill,  and  sunned  itself  on  a  southern  slope  of 
luxury.  It  had  been  described  as  *'  princely  " 
and  ^* fairy-like/'  by  a  grateful  reporter; 
tourists  and  travelers  had  sung  its  praises 
in  letters  to  their  friends  and  in  private  rem- 
iniscences, for  it  had  dispensed  hospitality 
to  most  of  the  celebrities  who  had  visited  the 
coast.  Nevertheless  its  charm  was  mainly 
due  to  the  ruling  taste  of  Miss  Clementina 
Harcourt,  who  had  astonished  her  father  by 
her  marvelous  intuition  of  the  nice  require- 
ments and  elegant  responsibilities  of  their 
position ;  and  had  thrown  her  mother  into 
the  pained  perplexity  of  a  matronly  hen, 
who,  among  the  ducks'  eggs  intrusted  to  her 
fostering  care,  had  unwittingly  hatched  a 
graceful  but  discomposing  cygnet. 

Indeed,  after  holding  out  feebly  against 
the  siege  of  wealth  at  Tasajara  and  San 
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Francisco,  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  abandoned 
herself  hopelessly  to  the  horrors  of  its  inva- 
sion ;  had  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  from 
her  kitchen  by  her  exultant  daughters  and 
set  up  in  black  silk  in  a  certain  conventional 
respectability  in  the  drawing-room.  Strange 
to  say,  her  commiserating  hospitality,  or 
hospital-like  ministration,  not  only  gave  her 
popularity,  but  a  certain  kind  of  distinction. 
An  exaltation  so  sorrowfully  deprecated  by 
its  possessor  Was  felt  to  be  a  sign  of  supe- 
riority. She  was  spoken  of  as  ^^  motherly," 
even  by  those  who  vaguely  knew  that  there 
was  somewhere  a  discarded  son  struggling 
in  poverty  with  a  helpless  wife,  and  that  she 
had  sided  with  her  husband  in  disinheriting 
a  daughter  who  had  married  unwisely.  She 
was  sentimentally  spoken  of  as  a  ^^  true 
wife,"  while  never  opposing  a  single  mean- 
ness of  her  husband,  suggesting  a  single 
active  virtue,  nor  questioning  her  right  to 
sacrifice  herself  and  her  family  for  his  sake. 
With  nothing  she  cared  to  affect,  she  was 
quite  free  from  affectation,  and  even  the 
critical  Lawrence  Grrant  was  struck  with  the 
dignity  which  her  narrow  simplicity,  that 
had  seemed  small  even  in  Sidon,  attained  in 
her  palatial  hall  in  San  Francisco.    It  ap- 
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peared  to  be  a  perfectly  logical  conclusion 
that  when  such  unaffectedness  and  simplicity 
were  forced  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  to 
anybody,  the  latter  must  be  to  blame. 

Since  the  festival  of  Tasajara  Mr.  Grrant 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Harcourt's, 
and  was  a  guest  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  San  Francisco.  The  distinguished  po- 
sition of  each  made  their  relations  appear 
quite  natural  without  inciting  gossip  as  to 
any  attraction  in  Harcourt's  daughters.  It 
was  late  one  afternoon  as  he  was  passing  the 
door  of  Harcourt's  study  that  his  host  called 
him  in.  He  found  him  sitting  at  his  desk 
with  some  papers  before  him  and  a  folded 
copy  of  the  ^^  Clarion."  With  his  bach  to 
the  fading  light  of  the  window  his  face  was 
partiy  in  shadow. 

**'  By  the  way,  Grant,"  he  began,  with  an 
assumption  of  carelessness  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  he  had  just  called 
him  in,  *^  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  pull 
up  those  fellows  who  are  blackguarding  me 
in  the  "  Clarion." 

"  Why,  they  have  n't  been  saying  any- 
thing new?"  asked  Grrant,  laughingly,  as 
he  glanced  towards  the  paper. 

"No  —  that  is  —  only  a  rehash  of  what 
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they  said  before.*'  returned  Haroourt  with- 
out opeDing  the  paper. 

"  Well,"  said  Grant  playfully,  "  you  don't 
mind  their  saying  that  you're  7iot  the  ori- 
ginal pioneer  of  Tasajara,  for  it 's  true ;  nor 
that  that  fellow  'Lige  Curtis  disappeared  sud- 
denly, for  he  did,  if  I  remember  righdy. 
But  there  's  nothing  in  that  to  invalidate 
your  rights  to  Tasajara,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  five  years'  undisputed  possession." 

"  Of  course  there 's  no  legal  question,^ 
said  Harcourt  almost  sharply.  *^But  as  li 
matter  of  absurd  report,  I  may  want  to  con- 
tradict their  insinuations.  And  you  remem- 
ber all  the  circumstances,  don't  you  ?  " 

^*  I  should  think  so  I  Why,  my  dear  fel- 
low, I  've  told  it  everywhere  !  —  here,  in 
New  York,  Newport,  and  in  London;  by 
Jove,  it 's  one  of  my  best  stories  I  How  a 
company  sent  me  out  with  a  surveyor  to 
look  up  a  railroad  and  agricultural  possibili- 
ties in  the  wilderness ;  how  just  as  I  found 
ihem  —  and  a  rather  big  thing  they  made, 
too  —  I  was  set  afloat  by  a  flood  and  a  raft, 
and  drifted  ashore  on  your  bank,  and  prac- 
tically demonstrated  to  you  what  you  did  n't 
know  and  didn't  dare  to  hope  for  —  that 
there  could  be  a  waterway  straight  to  Sidon 
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from  the  efnibaroadero.  I've  told  what  a 
charming  evening  we  had  with  you  and  your 
daughters  in  the  old  house,  and  how  I  re- 
turned your  hospitality  by  giving  you  a  tip 
about  the  railroad;  and  how  you  slipped 
out  while  we  were  playing  cards,  to  clinch 
the  bargain  for  the  land  with  that  drunken 
fellow,  'Lige  Curtis  "  -r- 

" What's  that?"  interrupted  Harcourt, 
quickly. 

It  was  well  that  the  shadow  hid  from 
Grrant  the  expression  of  Harcourt*s  face,  or 
his  reply  might  have  been  sharper.  As  it 
was,  he  answered  a  little  stiffly :  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  "  — 

Harcourt  recovered  himself.  ^^  You  're 
^  wrong!"  he  said,  ^^that  bargain  was 
made  long  hefore ;  I  never  saw  'Lige  Cur- 
tis after  you  'came  to  the  house.  It  was 
before  that,  in  the  afternoon,"  he  went  on 
hurriedly,  *^  that  he  was  last  in  my  store. 
I  Qan  prove  it."  Nevertheless  he  was  so 
shocked  and  indignant  at  being  confronted 
in  his  own  suppressions  and  falsehoods  by 
an  even  greater  and  more  astounding  mis- 
conception  of  fact,  that  for  a  moment  he  felt 
helpless.  What,  he  reflected,  if  it  were  al- 
leged that  'Lige  had  returned  again  after 
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the  loafers  had  gone,  or  had  never  left  the 
store  as  had  been  said  ?  Nonsense  I  There 
was  John  Milton,  who  had  been  there  read- 
ing all  the  time,  and  who  could  disprove 
it.  Yes,  but  John  Milton  was  his  discarded 
son,  —  his  enemy,  —  perhaps  even  his  verj 
slanderer  I 

"But,**  said  Grrant  quietly,  "don't  you 
remember  that  your  daughter  Euphemia 
said  something  that  evening  about  the  land 
Lige  had  offered  you,  and  you  snapped  up 
the  young  lady  rather  sharply  for  letting  out 
secrets,  and  then  you  went  out?  At  least 
that 's  my  impression." 

It  was,  however,  more  than  an  impres- 
sion; with  Grant's  scientific  memory  for 
characteristic  details  he  had  noticed  that 
particular  circumstance  as  part  of  the  social 
phenomena. 

*^I  don't  know  what  I^emie  eaid^^  re- 
turned Harcourt,  impatiently.  "  I  know 
there  was  no  offer  pending;  the  land  had 
been  sold  to  me  before  I  ever  saw  you. 
Why  —  you  must  have  thought  me  up  to 
pretty  sharp  practice  with  Curtis  —  eh?" 
he  added,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

Grant  smiled ;  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  of  such  sharp  practice  among  his  busi- 
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ness  acquaintanoe,  although  he  himself  by 
nature  and  profession  was  incapable  of  it, 
but  he  had  not  deemed  Harcourt  more  scru* 
pulons  than  others.  **  Perhaps  so/'  he  said 
lightly,  **but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  ask 
me  to  spoil  my  reputation  as  a  raoanieur 
for  the  sake  of  a  mere  fact  or  two.  I  assure 
you  it 's  a  mighty  taking  story  as  /  tell  it 
—  and  it  don't  hurt  you  in  a  business  way. 
You  're  the  hero  of  it  —  hang  it  all  I " 

**Yes,"  said  Harcourt,  without  noticing 
Grant's  half  cynical  superiority,  but  you  'U 
oblige  me  if  you  won*t  tell  it  again  in  that 
way*  There  are  men  here  mean  enough  to 
make  the  worst  of  it.  It 's  nothing  to  me, 
of  course,  but  my  family  —  the  girls,  you 
know — are  rather  sensitive." 

*^  I  had  no  idea  they  even  knew  it, — much 
less  cared  for  it,"  said  Grant,  with  sudden 
seriousness.  *^  I  dare  say  if  those  fellows  in 
the  ^*  Clarion  "  knew  that  they  were  annoy- 
ing the  ladies  they'd  drop  it.  Who's  the 
editor  ?  Look  here  —  leave  it  to  me ;  1 11 
look  into  it.  Better  that  you  should  n't  ap* 
pear  in  the  matter  at  all." 

**  You  understand  that  if  it  was  a  really 
serious  matter,  Grrant,"  said  Harcourt  with  a 
alight  attitude,  **  I  should  n't  allow  any  one 
to  take  my  place." 
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*^Mj  dear  fellow,  there'll  be  nobody 
^  called  out '  and  no  *  shooting  at  sight,' 
whatever  is  the  result  of  my  interference," 
returned  Grant,  lightly.  ''It'll  be  all 
right."  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  power 
of  his  own  independent  position  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  often  appealed  to  before  in 
delicate  arbitration. 

Harcourt  was  equally  conscious  of  this, 
but  by  a  strange  inconsistency  now  felt  re- 
lieved at  the  coolness  with  which  Grant  had 
accepted  the  misconception  which  had  at  first 
seemed  so  dangerous.  If  he  were  ready  to 
condone  what  he  thought  was  sharp  practice^ 
he  could  not  be  less  lenient  with  the  real 
facts  that  might  come  out,  —  of  course  al- 
ways excepting  that  interpolated  considera* 
tion  in  the  bill  of  sale,  which,  however,  no 
one  but  the  missing  Curtis  could  ever  dis- 
cover. The  fact  that  a  man  of  Grant's  se- 
cure position  had  interested  himself  in  this 
matter  would  secure  him  from  the  working 
of  that  personal  vulgar  jealousy  which  his 
humbler  antecedents  had  provoked.  And 
if,  as  he  fancied.  Grant  really  cared  for 
Clementina  — 

''  As  you  like,"  he  said,  with  half-affected 
lightness,   ^'and  now  let  us  talk  of  some- 
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thing  else,  Clementina  has  been  thinking 
of  getting  up  a  riding  party  to  San  Mateo 
for  Mrs.  Ashwood.  We  most  show  them 
some  civility,  and  that  "Boston  brother  of 
hers,  Mr.  Shipley,  will  have  to  be  invited 
also.  I  can't  get  away,  and  my  wife,  of 
course,  will  only  be  able  to  join  them  at  San 
Mateo  in  the  carriage.  I  reckon  it  would 
be  easier  for  Clementina  if  yon  took  my 
place,  and  helped  her  look  after  the  riding 
party.  It  will  need  a  man,  and  I  think 
she  'd  prefer  you  —  as  you  know  she 's  rather 
particular  —  unless,  of  course,  you  'd  be 
wanted  for  Mrs.  Ashwood  or  Phemie,  or 
somebody  else.'* 

From  his  shadowed  comer  he  could  see 
that  a  pleasant  light  had  sprung  into  Grant's 
eyes,  although  his  reply  was  in  his  ordinary 
easy  banter.  ^^I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  act  as  Miss  Clementina's  vaquero^  and 
lasso  her  runaways,  or  keep  stragglers  in 
the  road." 

There  seemed  to  be  small  necessity,  how- 
ever, for  this  active  cooperation,  for  when 
the  cheerful  cavalcade  started  from  the  house 
a  few  mornings  later,  Mr.  Lawrence  Grant's 
onerous  duties  seemed  to  be  simply  confined 
to  those  of  an  ordinary  cavalier  at  the  side 
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of  Miss  Clementina,  a  few  paces  in  the  rear 
of  the  party.  But  this  safe  distanoe  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  oonyersing  without 
being  overheard,  —  an  apparently  discreet 
precaution. 

**  Your  father  was  so  exceedingly  aJBtaUe 
to  me  the  other  day  that  if  I  had  n't  given 
you  my  promise  to  say  nothing,  I  think  I 
would  have  fallen  on  my  knees  to  him  then 
and  there,  revealed  my  feelings,  asked  for 
your  hand  and  his  blessing  —  or  whatever 
one  does  at  such  a  time.  But  how  long  do 
you  intend  to  keep  me  in  this  suspense  ?  " 

Clementina  turned  her  clear  eyes  half  ab- 
stractedly upon  him,  as  if  imperfectly  recall- 
ing some  forgotten  situation.  ^^You  for- 
get," she  said,  ^^  that  part  of  your  promise 
was  that  you  would  n't  even  speak  of  it  to 
me  again  without  my  permission." 

**  But  my  time  is  so  short  now.  Give  me 
some  definite  hope  before  I  go.  Let  me  be- 
lieve that  when  we  meet  in  New  York  "  — 

^  You  will  find  me  just  the  same  as  now ! 
Yes,  I  think  I  can  promise  that.  Let  that 
suffice.  You  said  the  other  day  you  liked 
me  because  I  had  not  changed  for  five  years. 
You  can  surely  trust  that  I  will  not  alter  in 
as  many  monUis." 
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"If  lonljknew"  — 

"  Ah,  if  /  only  knew,  —  i£  toe  aU  only 
knew.  But  we  don't.  Come,  Mr.  Grant,  let 
it  rest  as  it  is.  Unless  you  want  to  go  still 
further  back  and  have  it  as  it  was^  at  Sidon. 
There  I  think  you  fancied  Euphemia  most'* 

"  Clementina ! " 

**  That  is  my  name,  and  those  people  ahead 
of  us  know  it  already." 

^^  You  are  called  Clementina, — but  you 
are  not  merciful ! " 

"  You  are  very  wrong,  for  you  might  see 
that  Mr.  Shipley  has  twice  checked  his  horse 
that  he  might  hear  what  you  are  saying,  and 
Fhemie  is  always  showing  Mrs.  Ashwood 
something  in  the  landscape  behind  us.'' 

All  this  was  the  more  hopeless  and  exas- 
perating to  Grant  since  in  the  yoimg  girl's 
speech  and  manner  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  coquetry  or  playfulness.  He 
could  not  help  saying  a  little  bitterly:  ^^I 
don't  think  that  any  one  would  imagine 
from  your  mannqr  that  you  were  receiving 
a  declaration." 

^  But  they  might  imagine  from  yours  that 
you  had  the  right  to  quarrel  with  me, — 
which  would  be  worse." 

"  We  oannot  part  like  this  I  It  is  too  cruel 
to  me." 
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**'  We  cannot  part  otherwise  without  the 
risk  of  greater  cruelty.'* 

^^  But  say  at  least,  Clementina,  that  I  have 
no  rival.  There  is  no  other  more  favored 
suitor  ?  " 

^^That  !s  so  like  a  man  —  and  yet  so  un- 
like the  proud  one  I  believed  you  to  be. 
Why  should  a  man  h'ke  you  even  consider 
such  a  possibility  ?  If  I  were  a  man  I  know 
/could  n't.'*  She  turned  upon  him  a  glance 
so  clear  and  untroubled  by  either  conscious 
vanity  or  evasion  that  he  was  hopelessly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  her  statement,  and  she 
went  on  in  a  slightly  lowered  tone,  **  Yon 
have  no  right  to  ask  me  such  a  question,  — 
but  perhaps  for  that  reason  I  am  willing  to 
answer  you.  There  is  none.  Hush !  For  a 
good  rider  you  are  setting  a  poor  example  to 
the  others,  by  crowding  me  towards  the  bank. 
Go  forward  and  talk  to  Phemie,  and  tell  her 
not  to  worry  Mrs.  Ashwood's  horse  nor  race 
with  her ;  I  don't  think  he  's  quite  safe,  and 
Mrs.  Ashwood  is  n't  accustomed  to  using 
the  Spanish  bit.  I  suppose  I  must  Say  some- 
thing to  Mr.  Shipley,  who  does  n't  seem  to 
understand  that  /'m  acting  as  chaperon,  and 
you  as  captain  of  the  party." 

She  cantered  forward  as  she  spoke,  and 
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Grant  was  obliged  to  join  her  sister,  who, 
mounted  on  a  powerful  roan,  was  mischiev- 
ously exciting  a  beautiful  quaker-colored 
mustang  ridden  by  Mrs.  Ashwood,  already 
irritated  by  the  unfamiliar  pressure  of  the 
Eastern  woman's  hand  upon  his  bit.  The 
thick  dust  which  had  forced  the  party  of 
twenty  to  close  up  in  two  solid  files  across 
the  road  compelled  them  at  the  first  opening 
in  the  roadside  fence  to  take  the  field  in  a 
straggling  gallop.^  Grant,  eager  to  escape 
from  his  own  discontented  self  by  doing 
something  for  others,  reined  in  beside  Eu- 
phemia  and  the  fair  stranger. 

^^Let  me  take  your  place  until  Mrs. 
Ashwood's  horse  is  quieted,"  he  half  whis- 
pered to  Euphemia. 

**  Thank  you,  —  and  I  suppose  it  does  not 
make  any  matter  to  Clem  who  quiets  mine," 
she  said,  with  provoking  eyes  and  a  toss  of 
her  head  worthy  of  the  spirited  animal  sh^ 
was  riding. 

^^She  thinks  you  quite  capable  of  num- 
^^^g^g  yourself  and  even  others,"  he  re- 
plied with  a  playful  glance  at  Shipley,  who 
was  riding  somewhat  stiffly  on  the  other 
side. 

^  Don't  be  too  sure,"  retorted  Fhemie  with 
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another  dangerous  look ;  ^*  I  may  give  yon 
trouble  yet." 

They  were  approaching  the  first  undula- 
tion of  the  russet  plain  they  had  emerged 
upon,  —  an  umbrageous  slope  that  seemed 
suddenly  to  diverge  in  two  defiles  among  the 
shaded  hills.  Grrant  had  given  a  few  words  of 
practical  advice  to  Mrs.  Ash  wood,  and  shown 
her  how  to  guide  her  mustang  by  the  merest 
caressing  touch  of  the  rein  upon  its  sensi- 
tive neck.  He  had  not  been  sympathetically 
incUned  towards  the  fair  stranger,  a  rich  and 
still  youthful  widow,  although  he  could  not 
deny  her  unquestioned  good  breeding,  mental 
refinement,  and  a  certain  languorous  thought- 
fulness  that  was  almost  melancholy,  which 
accented  her  blonde  delicacy.  But  he  had 
noticed  that  her  manner  was  politely  reserved 
and  slightly  constrained  towards  the  Har- 
courts,  and  he  had  already  resented  it  with  a 
lover's  instinctive  loyalty.  He  had  at  first 
attributed  it  to  a  want  of  sympathy  between 
Mrs.  Ashwood's  more  intellectual  sentimen- 
talities and  the  Harcourts'  undeniable  lack 
of  any  sentiment  whatever.  But  there  was 
evidently  some  other  innate  antagonism.  He 
was  very  polite  to  Mrs.  Ashwood ;  she  re- 
sponded with  a  gentlewoman's  oourtesy,  and, 
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he  was  forced  to  admit,  even  a  broader  com- 
prehension  of  his  own  merits  than  the  Har- 
court  girls  had  ever  shown,  but  he  could  still 
detect  that  she  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
party. 

*^  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  like  California, 
Mrs.  Ashwood  ?  "  he  said  pleasantly.  ^^  You 
perhaps  find  the  life  here  too  unrestrained 
and  unconventional?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  quick  astonishment. 
**  Are  you  quite  sincere  ?  Why,  it  strikes 
me  that  this  is  just  what  it  is  not.  And  I 
have  so  longed  for  something  quite  different. 
From  what  I  have  been  told  about  the 
origioaUty  and  adventure  of  everything  here, 
and  your  independence  of  old  social  forms 
and  customs,  I  am  afraid  I  expected  the  op- 
posite of  what  I  've  seen.  Why,  this  very 
party — except  that  the  ladies  are  prettier 
and  more  expensively  gotten  up  —  is  like 
any  party  that  might  have  ridden  out  at 
Saratoga  or  New  York." 

*^  And  as  stupid,  you  would  say." 

*^  As  conventional^  Mr.  Grant ;  always  ex- 
cepting this  lovely  creature  beneath  me, 
whom  I  can't  make  out  and  who  does  n't 
seem  to  care  that  I  should.  There  I  look  I  I 
4old  you  so  I  " 
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Her  mustang  had  suddenly  bounded  for- 
ward ;  but  as  Grrant  followed  be  oould  see 
that  the  cause  was  the  example  of  Phemie, 
who  had,  in  some  mad  freak,  dashed  out  in 
a  frantic  gallop.  A  half-dozen  of  the  younger 
people  hilariously  accepted  the  challenge; 
the  excitement  was  communicated  to  the 
others,  until  the  whole  cavalcade  was  sweep* 
ing  down  the  slope.  Orant  was  still  at  Mrs. 
Ashwood's  iside,  restraining  her  mustang  and 
his  own  impatient  horse  when  Clementina 
joined  them.  ^^Phemie's  mare  has  really 
bolted,  I  fear,"  she  said  in  a  quick  whis- 
per,  ^  ride  on,  and  never  mind  us."  Grant 
looked  quickly  ahead ;  Phemie*s  roan,  excited 
by  the  shouts  behind  her  and  to  all  appear- 
ance ungovernable,  was  fast  disappearing 
with  her  rider.  Without  a  word,  trusting 
to  his  own  good  horsemanship  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  he  darted  out  of 
the  cavalcade  to  overtake  her. 

But  the  unfortunate  result  of  this  was  to 
give  further  impulse  to  the  now  racing  horses 
as  they  approached  a  point  where  the  slope 
terminated  in  two  diverging  ca&ons.  Mrs. 
Ashwood  gave  a  sharp  pull  upon  her  bit* 
To  her  consternation  the  mustang  stopped 
short  almost  instantly,  —  planting  his  two 
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fore  feet  rigidly  in  the  dust  and  even  sliding 
forward  with  the  impetus.  Had  her  seat 
been  less  firm  she  might  have  been  thro?m, 
but  she  recovered  herself,  although  in  doing 
so  she  still  bore  upon  the  bit,  when  to  her 
astonishment  the  mustang  deliberately  stiff- 
ened himself  as  if  for  a  shock,  and  then  began 
to  back  slowly,  quivering  with  excitement. 
She  did  not  know  that  her  native-bred  ani» 
mal  fondly  believed  that  he  was  participating 
in  a  rodeo^  and  that  to  his  equine  intel- 
Egenoe  his  fair  mistress  had  just  lassoed 
something  I  In  vain  she  urged  him  for- 
ward ;  he  still  waited  for  the  shock !  When 
the  cloud  of  dust  in  which  she  had  been  en- 
wrapped drifted  away,  she  saw  to  her  amaze- 
ment that  she  was  alone.  The  entire  party 
had  disappeared  into  one  of  the  oaflons, — 
but  which  one  she  could  not  teU  I 

When  she  succeeded  at  last  in  urging  her 
mustang  forward  again  she  determined  to 
take  the  right-hand  ca&on  and  trust  to  being 
either  met  or  overtaken.  A  more  practical 
and  less  adventurous  nature  would  have 
waited  at  the  point  of  divergence  for  the  re- 
turn of  some  of  the  party,  but  Mrs.  Ash- 
wood  was,  in  truth,  not  sorry  to  be  left  to 
herself  and  the  novel  scenery  for  a  whilet 
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and  she  had  no  doubt  but  she  would  eventu- 
ally find  her  way  to  the  hotel  at  San  Mateo, 
which  could  not  be  far  away,  in  time  for 
luncheon. 

The  road  was  still  well  defined,  although 
it  presently  began  to  wind  between  ascend- 
ing ranks  of  pines  and  larches  that  marked 
the  terraces  of  hills,  so  high  that  she  won- 
dered she  had  not  noticed  them  from  the 
plains.  An  unmistakable  suggestion  of 
some  haunting  primeval  solitude,  a  sense  of 
the  hushed  and  mysterious  proximity  of 
a  nature  she  had  never  known  before,  the 
strange  half-intoxicating  breath  of  unsunned 
foliage  and  untrodden  grasses  and  herbs,  all 
combined  to  exalt  her  as  she  cantered  for- 
ward. Even  her  horse  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired an  intelligent  liberty,  or  rather  to 
have  established  a  sympathy  with  her  in  hia 
needs  and  faer  own^ngings ;  instinotiyely 
she  no  longer  pulled  him  with  the  curb  ;  the 
reins  hung  loosely  on  his  self-arched  afid  un- 
fettered neck;  secure  in  this  loneliness  she 
found  herself  even  talking  to  him  with  bar- 
baric freedom.  As  she  went  on,  the  vague 
hush  of  all  things  animate  and  inanimate 
around  her  seemed  to  thicken,  until  she  un- 
eonsciously  halted  before  a  dim  and  pillared 
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wood,  and  a  vast  and  lieathless  opening  on 
whose  mute  brown  lips  Nature  seemed  to 
have  laid  the  finger  of  silence.  She  f  oigot 
the  party  she  had  left,  she  forgot  the  lun- 
cheon she  was  going  to ;  more  important 
still  she  f oigot  that  she  had  already  left  the 
traveled  track  far  behind  her,  and,  tremu- 
lous with  anticipation,  rode  timidly  into 
that  arch  of  shadow. 

As  her  horse^s  hoofs  fell  noiselessly  on 
the  elastic  moss-carpeted  aisle  she  forgot 
even  more  than  that.  She  forgot  the  arti- 
ficial stimulus  and  excitement  of  the  life  she 
had  been  leading  so  long ;  she  foigot  the 
small  meannesses  and  smaller  worries  of  her 
well-to-do  experiences ;  she  forgot  herself,  — 
rather  she  regained  a  self  she  had  long  for- 
gotten. For  in  the  sweet  sedusion  of  this 
half  darkened  sanctuary  the  clinging  frip- 
peries of  her  past  slipped  from  her  as  a  taw- 
dry garment.  The  petted,  spoiled,  and  vap- 
idly precocious  girlhood  which  had  merged 
into  a  womanhood  of  aimless  triumphs  and 
meaner  ambitions ;  the  worldly  but  miser- 
able triumph  of  a  marriage  that  had  left  her 
delicacy  abused  and  her  heart  sick  and  un- 
satisfied ;  the  wifehood  without  home,  seclu- 
sion, or  maternity ;  the  widowhood  that  at 
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last  brought  relief,  but  with  it  the  conscious- 
Qess  of  hopelessly  wasted  youth, — all  this 
seemed  to  drop  from  her  here  as  lightly  as  the 
wioged  needles  or  noiseless  widiered  spray 
from  the  dim  gray  vault  above  her  head. 
\n  the  sovereign  balm  of  that  woodland 
breath  her  better  spirit  was  restored ;  some- 
where in  these  wholesome  shades  seemed  to 
still  lurk  what  should  have  been  her  inno- 
oent  and  nymph-like  youth,  and  to  come  out 
once  more  and  greet  her.  Old  songs  she  had 
f oigotten,  or  whose  music  had  failed  in  the 
discords  of  her  frivolous  life,  sang  themselves 
to  her  again  in  that  sweet,  grave  silence ; 
girlish  dreams  that  she  had  foolishly  been 
ashamed  of,  or  had  put  away  with  her  child- 
ish toys,  stole  back  to  her  once  more  and 
became  real  in  this  tender  twilight;  old 
fancies,  old  fragments  of  verse  and  childish 
lore,  grew  palpable  and  moved  faintly  be- 
fore her.  The  boyish  prince  who  should 
have  come  was  there ;  the  babe  that  should 
have  been  hers  was  there  I  —  she  stopped 
suddenly  with  flaming  eyes  and  indignant 
color.  For  it  appeared  that  a  man  was 
there  too,  and  had  just  risen  from  the  fallen 
tree  where  he  had  been  sitting. 


■    CHAPTER  VnL 

She  had  bo  far  foi^ttan  herself  in  yield* 
ing  to  the  spell  of  the  place,  and  in  the  rer- 
el&tion  of  her  naked  soul  and  inner  natnre, 
that  it  was  with  something  of  the  instinct  of 
ontr^ed  modesty  that  she  seemed  to  shrink 
before  this  apparition  of  the  cater  world  and 
onter  worldliness.  la  an  instant  the  nearer 
past  retarned ;  she  remembered  where  sbe 
was,  how  she  had  come  there,  from' whom  sbe 
had  come,  and  to  whom  she  was  returning. 
She  coald  see'  that  she  had  not  only  aimlessly 
wandered  from  the  world  but  from  the  road ; 
and  for  that  instant  she  hated  this  man  who 
had  reminded  her  of  it,  even  while  she  knew 
ahe  must  ask  his  ascdstanoe.  It  relieved  her 
slight);  to  observe  that  he  seemed  as  dis- 
turbed mid  impatient  as  herself,  and  as  he 
took  a  pencil  from  between  his  lips  and  re- 
turned it  to  his  pocket  he  scarcely  looked  at 
her. 

But  with  her  retoro  to  the  world  of  con- 
venoncet  came  its  repression,  and  with  a 
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gentlewoman's  ease  and  modulated  voice  slie 
leaned  over  her  mustang's  neck  and  said :  ^^  I 
have  strayed  from  my  party  and  am  afraid 
I  have  lost  my  way.  We  were  going  to  the 
hotel  at  San  Mateo.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  direct  me  there,  or  show  me  how 
I  can  regain  the  road  by  which  I  came?" 

Her  voice  and  manner  were  quite  enough 
to  arrest  him  where  he  stood  with  a  pleased 
surprise  in  his  fresh  and  ingenuous  face. 
She  looked  at  him  more  closely.  He  was,  in 
spite  of  his  long  silken  mustache,  so  absurdly 
young;  he  might,  in  spite  of  that  youth, 
be  so  absurdly  man-like  I  What  was  he  do- 
ing there?  Was  he  a  farmer's  son,  an  art- 
ist, a  surveyor,  or  a  city  clerk  out  for  a  hol« 
iday  ?  Was  there  perhaps  a  youthful  female 
of  his  species  somewhere  for  whom  he  was 
waiting  and  upon  whose  tryst  she  was  now 
breaking?  Was  he  —  terrible  thought!-— 
the  outlying  picket  of  some  family  picnic  ? 
His  dress,  neat,  simple,  free  from  ostenta- 
tious ornament,  betrayed  nothing.  She 
waited  for  his  voice. 

^^  Oh,  you  have  left  San  Mateo  miles  away 
to  the  right,"  he  said  with  quick  youthful 
sjrmpathy,  ^*  at  least  five  miles !  Where  did 
you  leave  your  party  ?  " 
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His  Yoioe  was  winning,  and  even  refined, 
she  thought  She  answered  it  quite  spon- 
taneously :  '^  At  a  fork  of  two  roads,  I  see 
now  I  took  the  wrong  turning." 

^^Yes,  you  took  the  road  to  Crystal 
Spring,  It 's  just  down  there  in  the  valley, 
not  more  than  a  mile.  You 'd  have  been  there 
now  if  you  had  n't  turned  off  at  the  woods." 

^^  I  could  n't  help  it,  it  was  so  beautiful." 

"Isn't  it?" 

**  Perfect." 

"And  such  shadows,  and  such  intensity 
of  color." 

"  Wonderful  I  —  and  all  along  the  ridge, 
looking  down  that  defile  I " 

"  Yes,  and  that  point  where  it  seems  as  if 
you  had  only  to  stretch  out  your  hand  to 
pick  a  manzanita  berry  from  the  otiier  side 
of  the  caBon,  half  a  mile  across !  " 

"Yes,  and  that  first  glimpse  of  the  val- 
ley through  the  Gothic  gateway  of  rocks  I " 

"  And  the  color  of  those  rocks, — cinna- 
mon and  bronze  with  the  light  green  of  the 
Tierba  huena  vine  splashing  over  them." 

"  Yes,  but  for  color  did  you  notice  that 
hillside  of  yellow  poppies  pouring  down  into 
the  valley  like  a  golden  Niagara  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  —  and  the  perfect  clearness  of 
everything.' 


9» 
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**  And  yet  such  oomplete  silence  and  re- 
pose I" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  '* 

"Ah,  yes!*' 

They  were  both  gravely  nodding  and 
shaking  their  heads  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
brightened  color,  looking  not  at  each  other 
but  at  the  far  landscape  vignetted  through  a 
lozenge-shaped  wind  opening  in  the  trees. 
Suddenly  Mrs.  Ashwood  straightened  her- 
self in  the  saddle,  looked  grave,  lifted  the 
reins  and  apparently  the  ten  years  with 
them  that  had  dropped  from  her.  But  she 
said  in  her  easiest  well-bred  tones,  and  a 
half  sigh,  "  Then  I  must  take  the  road  back 
again  to  where  it  forks?  ** 

"  Oh,  no  I  you  can  go  by  Crystal  Spring. 
It's  no  further,  and  I  '11  show  you  the  way. 
But  you  'd  better  sto|)  and  rest  yourself  and 
youi*  horse  for  a  little  while  at  the  Springs 
Hotel.  It 's  a  very  nice  place.  Many  peo- 
ple ride  there  from  San  Francisco  to  lunch- 
eon and  return.  I  wonder  that  your  party 
did  n't  prefer  it ;  and  if  they  are  looking  for 
you, — as  tiiey  surely  must  be,"  he  said,  as  if 
with  a  sudden  conception  of  her  importance, 
"  they  '11  come  there  when  they  find  you  're 
not  at  San  Mateo.** 
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This  seemed  reasonable,  although  the  pro- 
cess of  being  ^^  fetched  '^  and  taking  the 
five  miles  ride,  which  she  had  enjoyed  so 
much  alone,  in  oompany  was  not  attractive. 
^^  Could  n't  I  go  on  at  once  ?  "  she  said  imr 
polsively. 

^^  You  would  meet  them  sooner,"  he  said 
thoughtfully. 

This  was  quite  enough  for  Mrs.  Ashwood. 
*^  I  think  I  'U  rest  this  poor  horse,  who  is 
really  tired,"  she  said  with  charming  hypoc- 
risy, ^^  and  stop  at  the  hoteL" 

She  saw  his  face  brighten.  Perhaps  he 
was  the  son  of  the  hotel  proprietor,  or  a 
youthful  partner  himself.  ^^I  suppose  you 
five  here?"  she  suggested  gently.  ^^You 
seem  to  know  the  place  so  well." 

"  No,"  he  returned  quickly ;  "  I  only  run 
down  here  from  San  Francisco  when  I  can 
get  a  day  off." 

A  day  off  I  He  was  in  some  regular  em- 
ployment. But  he  continued :  '^  And  I  used 
to  go  to  boarding-school  near  here,  and  know 
all  these  woods  welL" 

He  must  be  a  native  I  How  odd  I  She  had 
not  conceived  that  there  might  be  any  other 
population  here  than  the  immigrants;  per^ 
haps  that  was  what  made  him  so  interesting 
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and  different  from  the  others.     ^^  Then  yom 
father  and  mother  live  here  ?  "  she  said. 

His  frank  face,  incapable  of  disguise, 
changed  suddenly.  ^No,"  he  said  simply, 
but  without  any  trace  of  awkwardness. 
Then  after  a  slight  pause  he  laid  his  hand 
—  she  noticed  it  ¥ras  white  and  well  kept  — 
on  her  mustang's  neck,  and  said,  ^*  If  —  if 
you  care  to  trust  yourself  to  me,  I  could 
lead  you  and  your  horse  down  a  trail  into  the 
yalley  that  is  at  least  a  third  of  the  distance 
shorter.  It  would  save  you  going  back  to 
the  regular  road,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
lovely  views  that  I  could  show  you.  I 
should  be  so  pleased,  if  it  would  not  trouble* 
you.  There 's  a  steep  place  or  two — but  I 
think  there 's  no  danger." 

^^  I  shall  not  be  afraid." 

She  smiled  so  graciously,  and,  as  she  fully 
believed,  maternally,  that  he  looked  at  her 
the  second  time.  To  his  first  hurried  im- 
pression of  her  as  an  elegant  and  delicately 
nurtured  woman  —  one  of  the  class  of  distin« 
guished  tourists  that  fashion  was  banning 
to  send  thither  —  he  had  now  to  add  that 
she  had  a  quantity  of  fine  silken-spun  light 
hair  gathered  in  a  heavy  braid  beneath  her 
gray  hat ;  that  her  mouth  vras  very  delL 
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cately  lipped  and  beautifully  sensitive ;  that 
her  soft  skin,  although  just  then  touched 
with  excitement,  was  a  pale  faded  velvet, 
and  seemed  to  be  worn  with  ennui  rather 
than  experience ;  that  her  eyes  were  hidden 
behind  a  strip  of  gray  veil  whence  only  a 
faint  glow  was  discernible.  To  this  must 
still  be  added  a  poetic  fancy  all  his  own 
that,  as  she  sat  there,  with  the  skirt  of  her 
gray  habit  falling  fi*om  her  long  bodiced 
waist  over  the  mustang's  fawn -colored 
flanks,  and  with  her  slim  gauntleted  hands 
lightly  swaying  the  reins,  she  looked  like 
Queen  Guinevere  in  the  forest.  Not  that  hd 
particularly  fancied  Queen  Guinevere,  or 
that  he  at  all  imagined  himself  Launcelot, 
but  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  sugges- 
tion-haunted brain  of  John  Milton  Haicourt, 
whom  the  astute  reader  has  of  course  long 
since  recognized. 

Preceding  her  through  the  soft  carpeted 
vault  with  a  woodman's  instinct,  —  for  there 
was  apparently  no  trail  to  be  seen,  —  the 
soft  inner  twilight  began  to  give  way  to  the 
outer  stronger  day,  and  presently  she  was 
startled  to  see  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky  be- 
fore her  on  apparently  the  same  level  as  the 
brown  pine-tessellated  floor  she  was  treading. 
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Not  only  did  this  show  ker  that  she  was 
crossing  a  ridge  of  the  upland,  but  a  few 
moments  later  she  had  passed  beyond  the 
woods  to  a  golden  hillside  that  sloped  to- 
wards a  leafy,  sheltered,  and  exquisitely- 
proportioned  valley.  A  tiny  but  pictur* 
esque  tower,  and  a  few  straggling  roofs  and 
gables,  the  flashing  of  a  crystal  stream 
through  the  leaves,  and  a  narrow  white  rib- 
bon of  road  winding  behind  it  indicated  the 
hostelry  they  were  seeking.  So  peaceful 
and  unfrequented  it  looked,  nestling  be- 
tween the  hills,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
discovered  it. 

With  his  hand  at  times  upon  the  bridle, 
at  others  merely  caressing  her  mustang's 
neck,  he  led  the  way;  there  were  a  few 
breathless  places  where  the  crown  of  his 
Btraw  hat  appeared  between  her  horse's  reins, 
and  again  when  she  seemed  almost  slipping 
over  on  his  shoulder,  but  they  were  passed 
with  such  frank  fearlessness  and  invincible 
youthful  confidence  on  the  part  of  her  escort 
that  she  felt  no  timidity.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  a  bit  of  the  charmed  landscape 
unfolding  before  them  overpowered  them 
both,  and  they  halted  to  gaze,  —  sometim.e8 
without  a  word,  or  only  a  significant  gesture 
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of  sympathy  and  attention.  At  one  of  those 
artistic  manifestations  Mrs.  Ashwood  laid 
her  slim  gloved  fingers  lightly  but  unwit- 
tingly on  John  Milton's  arm,  and  withdrew 
them,  however,  with  a  quick  girlish  apology 
and  a  foolish  color  which  annoyed  her  more 
than  the  appearance  of  familiarity.  But 
they  werei  now  getting  well  down  into  the 
valley ;  the  court  of  the  little  hotel  was  al- 
ready opening  before  them ;  their  unconven- 
tional relations  in  the  idyllic  world  above  had 
changed;  the  new  one  required  some  deli- 
cacy of  handling,  and  she  had  an  idea  that 
even  the  simplicity  of  the  young  stranger 
might  be  confusing. 

^^  I  must  ask  you  to  continue  to  act  as  my 
escort,"  she  said,  laughingly.  ^^  I  am  Mrs. 
Ashwood  of  Philadelphia,  visiting  San 
f'rancisco  with  my  sister  and  brother,  who 
ire,  I  am  afraid,  even  now  hopelessly  wait- 
ing luncheon  for  me  at  San  Mateo.  But  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  my  joining 
them  in  time,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  with 
whatever  they  may  give  us  here  in  the  way 
of  refreshment." 

^^  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  returned  John 
Milton  with   unmistakable  candor;     '^but 
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perhaps  some  of  your  friends  will  t)e  arriving 
in  quest  of  you,  if  they  are  not  already  here.*' 

^^Then  they  will  join  us  or  wait,"  said 
Mrs.  Ashwood  incisively,  with  her  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  imperiousness  of  a  rich  and 
pretty  woman.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  an-> 
noyed  that  her  elaborate  introduction  of 
herself  had  produced  no  reciprocal  disclos- 
ure by  her  companion.  "Will  you  please 
send  the  landlcnxl  to  me  ?  "  she  added. 

John  Milton  disappeared  in  the  hotel  as 
she  cantered  to  the  porch.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  was  giving  the  landlord  her  orders 
with  the  easy  confidence  of  one  who  knew 
herself  only  as  an  always  welcome  and 
highly  privileged  guest,  which  was  not  with- 
out its  effect.  "  And,'*  she  addled  carelessly, 
^  when  everything  is  ready  you  will  please 
tell  — Mr."  — 

"  Haroourt,"     suggested    the    landlord 
promptly. 

Mrs.  Ashwood*s  perfectly  trained  face 
gave  not  the  slightest  sign  of  the  surprise 
that  had  overtaken  her.  "Of  course, — 
Mr.  Haroourt" 

"  You  know  he  *s  the  son  of  the  million- 
aire," continued  the  landlord,  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  display  the  importance  of  tiie 
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habitues  of  dystal  Spring,  ^^  thoagh  they  Ve 
quarreled  and  don't  get  on  together." 

^^  I  know,"  said  the  lady  languidly,  *^  and, 
if  any  one  comes  here  for  me^  ask  them  to 
wait  in  the  parlor  until  I  come." 

Then,  submitting  herself  and  her  dusty 
habit  to  the  awkward  ministration  of  the 
Irish  chambermaid,  she  was  quite  thrilled 
with  a  delightful  curiosity.  She  yaguely 
remembered  that  she  had  heard  something  of 
the  Haroourt  family  discord,  —  but  that  was 
the  divorced  daughter  surely  I  And  this 
young  man  was  Harcourt*s  son,  and  they  had 
quarreled  I  A  quarrel  with  a  frank,  open, 
ingenuous  fellow  like  that  —  a  mere  boy^ 
could  only  be  the  father's  fault  Luckily 
she  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Hai^ 
court  I  She  would  not  now;  he  need  not 
know  that  it  was  his  father  who  had  origi- 
nated the  party ;  why  should  she  make  him 
uncomfortable  for  the  few  moments  they 
were  together  ? 

There  was  nothing  of  this  in  her  face  as 
she  descended  and  joined  him.  He  thought 
that  face  handsome,  well-bred,  and  refined. 
But  this  breeding  and  refin^nent  seemed  to 
him  —  in  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  possibly 
—  as  only  a  graceful  concealment  of  a  self  of 
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which  he  knew  nothing;  and  he  was  not  sur* 
prised  to  find  that  her  pretty  gray  eyes,  now 
no  longer  hidden  by  her  veil,  reaUy  told  him 
no  more  than  her  lips.  He  was  a  little  afraid 
of  her,  and  now  that  she  had  lost  her  naive 
enthusiasm  he  was  conscious  of  a  yague  re- 
morsef ulness  for  his  interrupted  work  in  the 
forest.  What  was  he  doing  here?  He  who 
had  avoided  the  cruel,  selfish  world  of  wealth 
and  pleasure,  —  a  world  that  this  woman  re- 
presented, — the  world  that  had  stood  apart 
from  him  in  the  one  dream  of  his  life  —  and 
had  let  Loo  die!  His  quickly  responsive 
face  darkened. 

^^  I  ai9  afraid  I  really  interrupted  yon  up 
there,'^  she  said  gently,  looking  in  his  face 
with  an  expression  of  unfeigned  concern; 
*^  you  were  at  work  of  some  kind,  I  know, 
and  I  have  very  selfishly  thought  only  of 
myself.  But  the  whole  scene  was  so  new  to 
me,  and  I  so  rarely  meet  any  one  who  sees 
things  as  I  do,  that  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me."  She  bent  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a 
certain  soft  timidity.     ^^  You  are  an  artist  ?  '* 

^^  I  am  afraid  not,"  he  said,  coloring  and 
smiling  faintly ;  ^^  I  don't  think  I  could  draw 
a  straight  line." 

*^  Don't  try  to ;  they 're  not  pretty,  and  the 
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mere  ability  to  draw  them  straight  or  carved 
does  n't  make  au  artist.  But  you  are  a 
laoer  of  nature,  I  know,  and  from  what  I 
have  heard  you  say  I  believe  you  can  do 
what  lovers  cannot  do,  —  make  others  feel 
as  they  do,  —  and  that  is  what  I  call  being 
an  artist     You  write  ?    You  are  a  poet  ?  " 

^  Oh  dear,  no,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  half 
of  relief  and  half  of  naive  superiority,  ^^  I  *m 
a  prose  writer  —  on  a  daily  newspaper." 

To  his  surprise  she  was  not  disconcerted ; 
rather  a  look  of  animation  lit  up  her  face  as 
she  said  brightly,  ^^  Oh,  then,  you  can  of 
course  satisfy  my  curiosity  about  something. 
You  know  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Cliff  House.  Except  for  the  view  of  the 
sea-lions  when  one  gets  there  it 's  stupid ;  my 
brother  says  it 's  like  all  the  San  Francisco 
excursions,  —  a  dusty  drive  with  a  julep  at 
the  end  of  it.  Well,  one  day  we  were  com- 
ing back  from  a  drive  there,  and  when  we 
were  beginning  to  wind  along  the  brow  of 
that  dreadful  staring  Lone  Mountain  Ceme- 
tery, I  said  I  would  get  out  and  walk,  and 
avoid  the  obtrusive  glitter  of  those  tomb- 
stones rising  before  me  all  the  way.  I 
pushed  open  a  little  gate  and  passed  in. 
Once  among  these  funereal  shrubs  and  oold 
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Statuesque  liUes  everything  was  changed;  I 
saw  the  staring  tombstones  no  longer,  for, 
like  them,  I  seemed  to  be  always  facing  the 
sea.  The  road  had  vanished ;  everything  had 
vanished  but  the  endless  waste  of  ocean  be- 
low me,  and  the  last  slope  of  rook  and  sand. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  fittest  place  for  a  ceme- 
tery, —  this  end  of  the  crumbling  earth,  — 
this  beginning  of  the  eternal  sea.  There  1 
don't  think  that  idea  my  own,  or  that  I 
thought  of  it  then.  No,  —  I  read  it  all  af- 
terwards, and  that's  why  I'm  telling  you 
this." 

She  could  not  help  smiling  at  hia  now  at- 
tentive face,  and  went  on ;  ^^  Some  days  af- 
terwards I  got  hold  of  a  newspaper  four  or 
six  months  old,  and  there  was  a  description 
of  all  that  I  thought  I  had  seen  and  felt,  — 
only  far  more  beautiful  and  touching,  as  you 
shall  see,  for  I  cut  it  out  of  the  paper  and 
have  kept  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  must 
be  some  personal  experience,  —  as  if  the 
writer  had  followed  some  dear  friend  there, 
—  although  it  was  with  the  unostentation  and 
indefiniteness  of  true  and  delicate  feeling. 
It  impressed  me  so  much  that  I  went  back 
there  twice  or  thrice,  and  always  seemed  to 
move  to  the  rhythm  of  that  beautiful  f u- 
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neral  march  —  and  I  am  af  raid^  being  a  wo- 
man, that  I  wandered  around  among  the 
grayes  as  though  I  could  find  out  who  it 
was  that  had  been  sung  so  sweetly,  and  if  it 
were  man  or  woman.  I  Ve  got  it  here/'  she 
said,  taking  a  dainty  ivory  porte-monnaie 
from  her  pocket  and  picking  out  with  two 
slim  finger-tips  a  folded  slip  of  newspaper ; 
^^  and  I  thought  that  may  be  you  might  recog- 
nize the  style  of  the  writer,  and  perhaps  know 
something  of  his  history.  For  I  believe  he 
has  one.  There !  that  is  only  a  part  of  the 
article,  of  course,  but  it  is  the  part  that  in- 
terested me.  Just  read  from  there,*'  she 
pointed,  leaning  partly  over  his  shoulder  so 
that  her  soft  breath  stirred  his  hair,  ^^  to  the 
end  ;  it  is  n't  long." 

In  the  film  that  seemed  to  come  across  his 
eyes,  suddenly  the  print  appeared  blurred 
and  indistinct.  But  he  knew  that  she  had 
put  into  his  hand  something  he  had  written 
after  the  death  of  his  wife ;  something  spon- 
taneous and  impulsive,  when  her  loss  still 
filled  his  days  and  nights  and  almost  imcon- 
sciously  swayed  his  pen.  He  remembered 
that  his  eyes  had  been  as  dim  when  he  wrote 
it  —  and  now  —  handed  to  him  by  this  smil- 
ing, well-to-do  woman,  he  was  as  shocked  at 
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first  as  if  he  had  suddenly  found  her  reading 
his  private  letters.  This  was  followed  by  a 
sudden  sense  of  shame  that  he  had  ever  thus 
publicly  bared  his  feelings,  and  then  by  the 
illogical  but  irresistible  conviction  that  it 
was  false  and  stupid.  The  few  phrases  she 
had  pointed  out  appeared  as  cheap  and  hol- 
low rhetoric  amid  the  surroundings  of  their 
social  tete-a-tete  over  the  luncheon  -  table. 
There  was  small  danger  that  this  heady  wine 
of  woman's  praise  would  make  him  betray 
himself ;  there  was  no  sign  of  gratified  au- 
thorship in  his  voice  as  he  quietly  laid  down 
the  paper  and  said  dryly :  ^  I  am  afraid  I 
can't  help  you.  You  know  it  may  be  purely 
fanciful.*' 

*'*'  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Ashwood 
thoughtfully.  ^^  At  the  same  time  it  does  n't 
strike  me  as  a  very  abiding  grief  for  that 
very  reason.  It 's  too  sympathetic.  It 
strikes  me  that  it  might  be  the  first  grief  of 
some  one  too  young  to  be  inured  to  sorrow 
or  experienced  enough  to  accept  it  as  the 
common  lot.  But  like  all  youthful  impres- 
sions it  is  very  sincere  and  true  while  it 
lasts.  I  don't  know  whether  one  gets  any- 
thing more  real  when  one  gets  older." 

With  an  insincerity  he  could  not  account 
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for,  he  now  felt  inclined  to  defend  his  previ- 
ous sentiment,  although  all  the  while  con- 
scious of  a  certain  charm  in  his  companion's 
graceful  skepticism.  He  had  in  his  truth- 
fulness and  independence  hitherto  always 
been  quite  free  from  that  feeble  admiration 
of  cynicism  which  attacks  the  intellectually 
weak  and  immature,  and  his  present  predi- 
lection may  have  been  due  more  to  her 
charming  personality.  She  was  not  at  all 
like  his  sisters ;  she  had  none  of  Clemen- 
tina's cold  abstraction,  and  none  of  Euphe- 
mia's  sharp  and  demonstrative  effusiveness. 
And  in  his  secret  consciousness  of  her  flat- 
tering foreknowledge  of  him,  with  her  assur- 
ance that  before  they  had  ever  met  he  had 
unwittingly  influenced  her,  he  began  to  feel 
more  at  his  ease.  His  fair  companion  also, 
in  the  equally  secret  knowledge  she  had  ac- 
quired of  his  history,  felt  as  secure  as  if  she 
had  been  formally  introduced.  Nobody 
could  find  fault  with  her  for  showing  civility 
to  the  ostensible  son  of  her  host ;  it  was  not 
necessary  that  she  should  be  aware  of  their 
family  differences.  There  vras  a  charm  too 
in  their  enforced  isolation,  in  what  was  the 
exceptional  solitude  of  the  little  hotel  that 
day,  and  the  seclusion  of  their  table  by  the 
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window  of  the  dining-room,  which  gave  a 
charming  domesticity  to  their  repast.  From 
time  to  time  they  glanced  down  the  lonely 
cafion,  losing  itself  in  the  afternoon  shadow. 
Nevertheless  Mrs.  Ashwood's  preoccupation 
with  Nature  did  not  preclude  a  human  curi- 
osity to  hear  something  more  of  John  Mil- 
ton's quarrel  with  his  father.  There  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  the  prodigal  son  about  him ; 
there  was  no  precocious  evil  knowledge  in 
his  frank  eyes ;  no  record  of  excesses  in  his 
healthy,  fresh  complexion  ;  no  unwholesome 
or  disturbed  tastes  in  what  she  had  seen  of 
his  rural  preferences  and  understanding  of 
natural  beauty.  To  have  attempted  any  di- 
rect questioning  that  would  have  revealed 
his  name  and  identity  would  have  obliged 
her  to  speak  of  herself  as  his  father's  guest. 
She  began  indirectly;  he  had  said  he  had 
been  a  reporter,  and  he  was  still  a  chroipder 
of  this  strange  life.  He  had  of  course  heard 
of  many  cases  of  family  feuds  and  estrange- 
ments ?  Her  brother  had  told  her  of  some 
dreadful  vendettas  he  had  known  in  the 
Southwest,  and  how  whole  families  had  been 
divided.  Since  she  had  been  here  she  had 
heard  of  odd  cases  of  brothers  meeting  acci- 
dentally after  long  and  unaccounted  separa- 
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tioDB;  of  husbands  suddenly  confronted 
with  wives  they  had  deserted ;  of  fathers  en- 
countering discarded  sons  I 

John  Milton's  face  betrayed  no  nneasy 
consciousness.  If  anything  it  was  beginning 
to  glow  with  a  boyish  admiration  of  tli^ 
grace  and  intelligence  of  the  fair  speaker, 
that  was  perhaps  heightened  by  an  assump- 
tion of  half  coquettish  discomfiture. 

^  You  are  laughing  at  me  I "  she  said 
finally.  ^^  But  inhuman  and  selfish  as  these 
stories  may  seem,  and  sometimes  are,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  curious  estrangements  and 
separations  often  come  from  some  fatal  weak* 
bess  of  temperament  that  might  be  strength- 
ened, or  soDde  trivial  misunderstanding  that 
could  be  explained.  It  is  separation  that 
makes  them  seem  irrevocable  only  because 
they  are  inexplicable,  and  «  vague  memorj 
always  seems  more  terrible  than  a  definite 
one.  Facts  may  be  forgiven  and  forgotten, 
but  mysteries  haunt  one  always.  I  believe 
there  are  weak,  sensitive  people  who  dread 
to  put  their  wrongs  into  shape  ;  those  are 
the  kind  who  sulk,  and  when  you  add  sepa- 
ration to  sulking,  reconciliation  becomes  im- 
possible. I  knew  a  very  singular  case  of 
that  kind  once.    If  you  like,  I  'U  tell  it  to 
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jou.  May  be  you  will  be  able,  some  day,  to 
weave  it  into  one  of  your  writings.  And  it  'b 
quite  true." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  John 
Milton  had  not  been  touched  by  any  personal 
significance  in  his  companion's  speech,  what- 
ever she  may  have  intended ;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  whether  she  had  presently  forgot- 
ten her  purpose,  or  had  become  suddenly  in- 
terested in  her  own  conversation,  her  &ce 
grew  more  animated,  her  manner  more  con- 
fidential, and  something  of  the  youthful  en- 
thusiasm she  had  shown  in  the  mountain 
seemed  to  come  back  to  her. 

^^  I  might  say  it  happened  anywhere  and 
call  the  people  M.  or  N.,  but  it  really  did 
occur  in  my  own  family,  and  although  I  was 
much  younger  at  the  time  it  impressed  me 
very  strongly.  My  cousin,  who  had  been 
my  playmate,  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  my  father,  who  was 
his  guardian.  He  was  always  a  clever  boy, 
but  singularly  sensitive  and  quick  to  take 
offense.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  little 
property  his  father  had  left  made  him  partly 
dependent  on  my  father,  and  that  I  was  rich, 
but  he  seemed  to  feel  the  disparity  in  our 
])ositions.    I  was  too  young  to  understand 
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it » I  tliink  it  existed  only  in  his  imagination, 
for  I  believe  we  were  treated  alike.  But 
I  remember  that  he  was  full  of  vague  threats 
of  running  away  and  going  to  sea,  and  that 
it  was  part  of  his  weak  temperament  to  ter- 
rify me  with  his  extravagant  confidences.  I 
was  always  frightened  when,  after  one  of 
those  scenes,  he  would  pack  his  valise  or 
perhaps  only  tie  up  a  few  things  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, as  in  the  advertisement  pictures  of 
the  runaway  slaves,  and  dedare  that  we 
would  never  lay  eyes  upon  him  again.  At 
first  I  never  saw  the  ridiculousness  of  aU 
this,  —  for  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that 
he  was  a  rather  delicate  and  timid  boy, 
and  quite  unfitted  for  a  rough  life  or  any 
exposure,  —  but  others  did,  and  one  day  I 
laughed  at  him  and  told  him  he  was  afraid. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his 
face  and  never  forgive  myself  for  it.  He 
went  away,  —  but  he  returned  the  next 
day  I  He  threatened  once  to  commit  suicide, 
left  his  clothes  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
came  home  in  another  suit  of  clothes  he  had 
taken  with  him.  When  I  was  sent  abroad 
to  school  I  lost  sight  of  him;  when  I 
returned  he  was  at  college,  apparently  un-^ 
ohanged.   When  he  came  home  for  vacation, 
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far  from  having  been  subdued  by  contact 
with  strangers,  it  seemed  that  his  unhappy 
sensitiveness  had  been  only  intensified  by 
the  ridicule  of  his  fellows.  He  had  even 
acquired  a  most  ridiculous  theory  about  the 
degrading  effects  of  civilization,  and  wanted 
to  go  back  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  He  said 
the  wilderness  was  the  only  true  home  of  man. 
My  father,  instead  of  bearing  with  what  I 
believe  was  his  infirmity,  dryly  offered  him 
the  means  to  try  his  experiment.  He  started 
for  some  place  in  Texas,  saying  we  would 
never  hear  from  him  again.  A  month  after 
he  wrote  for  more  money.  My  father 
replied  rather  impatiently,  I  suppose,  —  I 
never  knew  exactly  what  he  wrote.  That 
was  some  years  ago.  He  had  told  the  truth 
at  last,  for  we  never  heard  from  him  again.'* 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  John  Milton  was 
following  the  animated  lips  and  eyes  of  the 
&ir  speaker  rather  than  her  story.  Perhaps 
that  was  the  reason  why  he  said,  ^^  May  he 
not  have  been  a  disappointed  man  ?  " 

^'  I  don't  und^stand,"  she  said  simply. 

^^  Perhaps,"  said  John  Milton  with  a  boy- 
ish blush,  **you  may  have  unconsciously 
raised  hopes  in  his  heart  —  and  "  — 

*^I  should  hardly  attempt  to  interest  a 
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ohronioler  of  adventure  like  yoa  in  sucli  a 
very  commonplace,  every-day  style  of  ro- 
mance," she  said,  with  a  little  impatience, 
^'  even  if  my  vanity  compelled  me  to  make 
such  confidences  to  a  stranger.  No,  —  it 
was  nothing  quite  as  vulgar  as  that.  And," 
she  added  quickly,  with  a  playfully  amused 
smile  as  she  saw  the  young  fellow's  evident 
distress,  ^^  I  should  have  probably  heard 
from  him  again.  Those  stories  always  end 
in  that  way." 

^^  And  you  think  ?  "  —  said  John  Milton. 

^^I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Ashwood  slowly, 
*^  that  he  actually  did  commit  suicide  —  or 
effaced,  himself  in  some  way,  just  as  firmly 
as  I  believe  he  might  have  been  saved  by 
judicious  treatment.  Otherwise  we  should 
have  heard  from  him.  You^ll  say  that's 
only  a  woman's  reasoning  —  but  I  think  our 
perceptions  are  often  instinctive,  and  I  knew 
his  character." 

Still  following  the  play  of  her  delicate 
features  into  a  romance  of  his  own  weaving, 
the  imagumtiTe  yonng  reporter  who  had 
seen  so  much  from  the  heights  of  fiussian 
Hill  said  earnestly,  ^^  Then  I  have  your 
permission  to  use  this  material  at  any  fu- 
ture time?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  lady  smilingly. 

^^  And  you  will  not  mind  if  I  should  take 
some  liberties  with  the  text?" 

^^  I  must  of  course  leave  something  to 
your  artistic  taste.  But  you  will  let  me  see 
it?" 

There  were  voices  outside  now,  breaking 
the  silence  of  the  veranda.  They  had  been 
so  preoccupied  as  not  to  notice  the  arrival 
of  a  horseman.  Steps  came  along  the  pas- 
sage; the  landlord  returned.  Mrs.  Ash- 
wood  turned  quickly  towards  him. 

^'Mr.  Grant,  of  your  party,  ma*am,  to 
fetch  you." 

She  saw  an  unmistakable  change  in  her 
young  friend's  mobile  face.  ^^I  will  be 
ready  in  a  moment,"  she  said  to  the  land- 
lord. Then,  turning  to  John  Milton,  the 
arch-hypocrite  said  sweetly:  ^^My  brother 
must  have  known  instinctively  that  I  was  in 
good  hands,  as  he  did  n't  come.  But  I  am 
sorry,  for  I  should  have  so  liked  to  intro- 
duce him  to  you  —  although  by  the  way," 
with  a  bright  smile,  ^^I  don't  think  you 
have  yet  told  me  your  name.  I  know  I 
could  n't  have  ybrgro^^en  it." 

^^Harcourt,"  said  John  Milton,  with  a 
half-embarrassed  laugh. 
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*^  But  you  must  come  and  see  me,  Mr.  — 
Mr.  Harcourt,"  she  said,  producing  a  card 
from  a  case  already  in  her  fingers,  ^^  at  my 
hotel,  and  let  my  brother  thank  you  there 
for  your  kindness  and  gallantry  to  a  stranger, 
I  shall  be  here  a  few  weeks  longer  before 
we  go  south  to  look  for  a  place  where  my 
brother  can  winter.  Do  come  and  see  me, 
although  /cannot  introduce  you  to  anything 
as  real  and  beautiful  as  what  you  have 
shown  me  to-day.  Good-by,  Mr.  Harcourt ; 
I  won't  trouble  you  to  come  down  and  bore 
yourself  with  my  escort's  questions  and  con- 
gratuktions." 

She  bent  her  head  and  allowed  her  soft 
eyes  to  rest  upon  his  with  a  graciousness 
that  was  beyond  her  speech,  pulled  her  veil 
over  her  eyes  again,  with  a  pretty  sugges- 
tion that  she  had  no  further  use  for  them, 
and  taking  her  riding-skirt  lightiy  in  her 
hand  seemed  to  glide  from  the  room. 

On  her  way  to  San  Mateo,  where  it  ap- 
peared the  disorganized  party  had  prolonged 
their  visit  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  a  local  magnate,  she  was  pleasantiy 
conversational  with  the  slightiy  abstracted 
Grant.  She  was  so  sorry  to  have  given 
them  all  this  trouble  and  anxiety  I  Of  course 
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she  ought  to  have  waited  at  the  fork  of  the 
road,  but  she  had  never  doubted  but  she 
could  rejoin  them  presently  on  the  main 
road.  She  was  glad  that  Miss  Euphemia's 
runaway  horse  had  been  stopped  without  ac- 
cident ;  it  would  have  been  dreadful  if  any- 
thing had  happened  to  her  ;  Mr.  Harcourt 
seemed  so  wrapped  up  in  his  girls.  It  was  a 
pity  they  never  had  a  son  —  Ah  ?  Indeed  I 
Then  there  was  a  son?  So  —  and  father 
and  son  had  quarreled  ?  That  was  so  sad. 
And  for  some  trifling  cause,  no  doubt  ? 

^'I  believe  he  married  the  housemaid/* 
said  Grant  grimly.  ^  Be  careful !  —  AJlow 
me. 

^  It 's  no  use  I  "  said  Mrs.  Ashwood,  flush- 
ing  with  pink  impatience,  as  she  recovered 
her  seat,  which  a  sudden  bolt  of  her  mus- 
tang  had  imperiled,  ^^I  really  can*t  make 
out  the  tricks  of  this  beast!  Thank  you,*' 
she  added,  with  a  sweet  smile,  ^^  but  I  think 
I  can  manage  him  now.  I  can't  see  why  he 
stopped.  I  'U  be  more  careful.  You  were 
saying  the  son  was  married  —  surely  not 
that  boy ! " 

"  Boy  I "  echoed  Grant  "  Then  you 
know?"  — 

^^  I  mean  of  course  he  must  be  a  boy  — 
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ihey  all  grew  up  here  —  and  it  was  only  five 
or  six  years  ago  that  their  parents  emi- 
g^ted,"  she  retorted  a  little  impatiently. 
*'  And  what  about  this  creature  ?  " 

"Your  horse?" 

"  You  know  I  mean  the  woman  he  mar- 
ried. Of  course  she  was  older  than  he  — 
and  caught  him  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  was  a  year  or  two  differ- 
ence," said  Grrant  quietly. 

"  Yes,  but  your  gallantry  keeps  you  from 
telling  the  truth;  which  is  that  the  women, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  are  much  older  and 
more  experienced." 

"  Are  they  ?  Well,  perhaps  she  is,  now. 
She  is  dead." 

Mrs.  Ashwood  walked  her  horse.  "  Poor 
thing,"  she  said.  Then  a  sudden  idea  took 
possession  of  her  and  brought  a  film  to  her 
eyes.  "How  long  ago?"  she  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  About  six  or  seven  months,  I  think.  I 
believe  there  was  a  baby  who  died  too." 

She  continued  to  walk  her  horse  slowly, 
stroking  its  curved  neck.  "  I  think  it  'a 
perfectly  shameful  I "  she  said  suddenly. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  Mrs.  Ashwood, 
surely.  The  girl  may  have  loved  him  — 
indhe"  — 
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"  You  know  perfectly  what  I  mean,  Mr. 
Grant.  I  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the 
mother  and  father  and  those  two  sisters !  " 

Grant  slightly  elevated  his  eyebrows. 
*^But  you  forget,  Mrs.  Ashwood.  It  was 
young  Haroourt  and  his  wife's  own  act. 
They  preferred  to  take  their  own  path  and 
keep  it." 

^^I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Ashwood  authori- 
tatively, ^^  that  the  idea  of  leaving  those  two 
unfortunate  children  to  suffer  and  struggle 
on  alone  —  out  there  —  on  the  sand  hills  of 
San  Francisco  —  was  simply  disgraceful  I  '* 

Later  that  evening  she  was  unreasonably 
annoyed  to  find  that  her  brother,  Mr.  John 
Shipley,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Grant  to  pay  marked  attention  to  Clem- 
entina, and  had  even  prevailed  upon  that  im- 
perious goddess  to  accompany  him  after  din- 
ner on  a  moonlight  stroll  upon  the  veranda 
and  terraces  of  Los  Pajaros.  Neverthe- 
less she  seemed  to  recover  her  spirits  enough 
to  talk  volubly  of  the  beautiful  scenery  she 
had  discovered  in  her  late  perilous  abandon- 
ment in  the  wilds  of  the  Coast  Range ;  to 
aver  her  intention  to  visit  it  again ;  to  speak 
of  it  in  a  severely  practical  way  as  offering 
a  far  better  site  for  the  cottages  of  the 
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yonng  married  couples  just  beginninj^  life 
than  the  ontshirts  of  towna  or  the  bleak 
sand  bills  of  San  Francisoo ;  and  thenoe  by 
gracefol  degrees  into  a  dissertatioD  npcm 
popular  fallaoieB  in  regard  to  hasty  mar^ 
riages,  and  the  raistahen  idea  of  some  parents 
in  not  aoeepting  the  inevitable  and  making 
the  best  of  it  She  still  found  time  to  en- 
ter into  an  appteoiative  and  ezhaustiTe  criti- 
cism upon  tiie  literature  and  joumalistio 
enterprise  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  *'  Pioneer,"  and  to  cause  that 
gentleman  to  dedare  that  whatever  people 
might  say  about  rich  and  fashionable  East- 
em  women,  that  Mrs.  Ashwood's  head  waa 
about  as  level  as  it  was  pretty. 

The  next  morning  found  her  more 
thoughtful  and  subdued,  and  when  her 
brother  came  upon  her  sitting  on  the  ver- 
anda, while  the  party  were  preparing  to  re- 
turn, she  was  reading  a  newspaper  sUp  that 
she  had  taken  from  her  porte-monnaie,  with 
a  face  that  was  partly  shadowed. 

"  What  have  yon  strack  tberey  Conny  ?  " 
said  her  brother  gayly.  "  It  looks  too  seri- 
ous for  a  rewpe." 

"  Something  I  should  like  you  to  read 
some    time,  Jack,"  she    said,  lifting    her 
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lashes  with  a  slight  timidity,  ^^  if  j<m  would 
take  the  trouble.  I  really  wonder  how  it 
would  impress  you." 

^^  Pass  it  over,"  said  Jack  Shipley  good- 
humoredly,  with  his  cigar  between  his  lips. 
•*  I  'U  take  it  now." 

She  handed  him  the  slip  and  turned 
partly  away ;  he  took  it,  glanced  at  it  side- 
ways, turned  it  over,  and  suddenly  his  look 
grew  concentrated,  and  he  took  the  cigar 
from  his  lips. 

^^Well,"  she  said  playfully,  turning  to 
him  again.     ^^  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

*^ Think  of  it?"  he  said  with  a  rising 
color.  ^^  I  think  it 's  infamous  I  Who  did 
it?" 

She  stared  at  him,  then  glanced  quickly 
at  the  slip.  '^What  are  you  reading?" 
she  said. 

^'This,  of  course,"  he  said  impatiently. 
^  What  you  gave  me."  But  he  was  poinV 
ing  to  the  other  side  of  the  newspaper  slip. 

She  took  it  from  him  impatiently  and 
read  for  the  first  time  the  printing  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  article  she  had  treasured 
so  long.  It  was  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  an  apparently  larger  editorial.  ^^One 
tiling  is  certain,  that  a  man  in  Daniel  Har- 
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oonrt's  position  cannot  a£Ford  to  pass  ovet 
in  silence  accusations  like  the  above,  that 
affect  not  only  his  private  character,  but  the 
integrity  of  his  title  to  the  land  that  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune.  When  trickery, 
sharp  practice,  and  even  criminality  in  the 
past  are  more  than  hinted  at,  they  cannot 
be  met  by  mere  pompous  silence  or  allusions 
to  private  position,  social  prestige,  or  distin- 
guished friends  in  the  present" 

Mrs.  Ashwood  turned  the  slip  over  with 
scornful  impatience,  a  pretty  uplifting  of 
her  eyebrows  and  a  slight  curl  of  her  lip, 
^^I  suppose  none  of  those  people's  begin- 
nings can  bear  looking  into  — and  they  cer. 
tainly  should  be  the  last  ones  to  find  fault 
with  anybody.  But,  good  gracious.  Jack  I 
what  has  this  to  do  with  you  ?  " 

^^  With  me  ? "  said  Shipley  angrily, 
^^Why,  I  proposed  to  Clementina  laat 
nightl" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  wayfarers  on  tbe  Tasajara  turnpike, 
wbom  Mr.  Daniel  Harcourt  passed  with  his 
fast  trotting  mare  and  sulky,  saw  that  their 
great  fellow-townsman  was  more  than  usu- 
ally preoccupied  and  curt  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  salutations.  Nevertheless 
as  he  drew  near  the  creek,  he  partly  checked 
his  horse,  and  when  he  reached  a  slight  ao- 
oUvity  of  the  interminable  pkin  —  which 
had  really  been  the  bank  of  the  creek  in 
bygone  days  —  he  pulled  up,  alighted,  tied 
his  horse  to  a  rail  fence,  and  clambering 
over  the  inclosure  made  his  way  along  the 
ridge.  It  was  covered  with  nettles,  thistles, 
and  a  few  wiry  dwarf  larches  of  nadve 
growth ;  dust  from  the  adjacent  highway 
had  invaded  it,  with  a  few  scattered  and 
torn  handbills,  waste  paper,  rags,  empty  pro- 
vision cans,  and  other  suburban  debris. 
Yet  it  was  the  site  of  'Lige  Curtis's  cabin, 
long  since  erased  and  forgotten.  The  bed 
of  the  old  creek  had  receded ;  the  last  jtulea 
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had  been  cleared  awaj ;  the  channel  and  em- 
harcadero  were  half  a  mile  from  the  bank 
and  log  whereon  the  pioneer  of  Tasajara 
had  idly  sunned  himself. 

Mr.  Harcourt  walked  on,  occasionally 
taming  over  the  scattered  objects  with  his 
foot,  and  stopping  at  times  to  examine  the 
ground  more  closely.  It  had  not  apparently 
been  disturbed  since  he  himself,  six  years 
ago,  had  razed  the  wretched  shanty  and  car- 
ried off  its  timbers  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
a  larger  cabin  further  inland.  He  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  prospect  before  him,  —  to 
the  town  with  its  steamboats  lying  at  the 
wharves,  to  the  grain  elevator,  the  ware- 
houses, the  railroad  station  with  its  puffing 
engines,  the  flagstaff  of  Harcourt  House  and 
the  clustering  roofs  of  the  town,  and  beyond, 
the  painted  dome  of  his  last  creation,  the 
Free  Library.  This  was  all  his  work,  hia 
planning,  his  foresight,  whatever  they  might 
say  of  the  wandering  drunkard  from  whose 
tremulous  fingers  he  had  snatched  the  op- 
portunity. They  could  not  take  that  from 
him,  however  they  might  follow  him  with 
envy  and  reviling,  any  more  than  they  could 
wrest  from  him  the  five  years  of  peaceful 
possession.    It  was  with  something  of  the 
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prosperous  oonsciousness  with  which  he  had 
mounted  the  platform  on  the  opening  of  the 
Free  Library,  that  he  now  climbed  into  his 
buggy  and  drove  away. 

Nevertheless  he  stopped  at  his  Land  Of- 
fice as  he  drove  into  town,  and  gave  a  few 
orders.  ^^  I  want  a  strong  picket  fence  put 
around  the  fifty-vora  lot  in  block  fifty-seven, 
and  the  ground  cleared  up  at  once.  Let  me 
know  when  the  men  get  to  work,  and  I  'U 
overlook  them." 

Reentering  his  own  house  in  the  square, 
where  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Clementina  — 
who  often  accompanied  him  in  those  busi- 
ness visits  —  were  waiting  for  him  with 
luncheon,  he  smiled  somewhat  superciliously 
as  the  servant  informed  him  that  ^^  Professor 
Grant  had  just  arrived."  Really  that  man 
was  trying  to  make  the  most  of  his  time 
with  Clementina  I  Perhaps  the  rival  attrac- 
tions of  that  Boston  swell  Shipley  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  I  He  must  positively  talk 
to  Clementina  about  this.  In  point  of  fact 
he  himself  was  a  little  disappointed  in  Grant, 
who,  since  his  offer  to  take  the  task  of  hunt- 
ing down  his  calumniators,  had  really  done 
nothing.  He  turned  into  his  study,  but  was 
slighdy  astonished  to  find  that  Grant,  in- 
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gtead  of  paying  court  to  Clementina  in  the 
adjoining  drawing-room,  was  sitting  rather 
thoughtfully  in  his  own  armchair. 

He  rose  as  Harcourt  entered.  '^  I  did  n't 
let  them  announce  me  to  the  ladies,"  he  said, 
^^as  I  have  some  important  business  with 
you  first,  and  we  may  find  it  necessary  that 
I  should  take  the  next  train  back  to  town. 
You  remember  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  of- 
feiied  to  look  into  the  matter  of  those  slan- 
ders against  you.  I  apprehended  it  would 
be  a  trifling  matter  of  envy  or  jealousy  on 
tiie  part  of  your  old  associates  or  neighbors 
which  could  be  put  straight  with  a  little  good 
feeling ;  but  I  must  be  frank  with  you,  Har- 
court, and  say  at  the  beginning  that  it  turns 
out  to  be  an  infernally  ugly  business.  Call 
it  conspiracy  if  you  like,  or  organiied  hos- 
tility, I  'm  afraid  it  will  require  a  lawyer 
rather  than  an  arbitrator  to  manage  it,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  For  the  most  unplea- 
sant thing  about  it  is,  that  I  can't  find  out 
exactly  how  bad  it  is  I  " 

Unfortunately  the  weaker  instinct  of  Har- 
court's  nature  was  first  roused ;  the  vulgar 
rage  which  confounds  the  bearer  of  ill  news 
with  the  news  itself  filled  his  breast  **  And 
this  is  all  that  your  confounded  intermed- 
dling came  to  ?  "  he  said  brutally. 
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**  No/'  said  Grrant  quietly,  with  a  preoo- 
oupied  ignoring  of  the  insult  that  was  more 
hopeless  for  Harcourt.  ^^  I  found  out  that; 
it  is  claimed  that  this  'Lige  Curtis  was  not 
drowned  nor  lost  that  night;  but  that  he 
escaped,  and  for  three  years  has  convinced 
another  man  that  you  are  wrongfully  in  pos- 
session of  this  land ;  that  these  two  natur- 
ally hold  you  in  their  power,  and  that  they 
are  only  waiting  for  you  to  be  forced  into 
legal  proceedings  for  slander  to  prove  all 
their  charges.  Until  then,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  themselves,  Curtis  remains  in 
the  background." 

^^Does  he  deny  the  deed  under  which  I 
hold  the  property?"  said  Harcourt  sav- 
agely. 

^^  He  says  it  was  only  a  security  for  a  tri- 
fling loan,  and  not  an  actual  transfer." 

^^  And  don't  those  fools  know  that  his  se- 
cm*ity  could  be  forfeited  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  but  not  in  the  way  it  is  recorded 
in  the  county  clerk's  office.  They  say  that 
the  record  shows  that  there  was  an  inter- 
polation in  the  paper  he  left  with  you  — 
which  was  a  forgery.  Briefly,  Harcourt, 
you  are  accused  of  that.  More,  —  it  is  inti- 
mated that  when  he  fell  into  the  creek  that 
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nighty  and  eaoaped  on  a  raft  that  was  float- 
ing pasty  that  he  had  been  first  stunned  by 
a  blow  from  some  one  interested  in  getting 
rid  of  him.'* 

He  paused  and  glanoed  ont  of  the  win- 
dow. 

^^  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Haroonrt  in  a  per- 
fectly quiety  steady  voice. 

^^  All  I"  replied  Grant,  struck  with  the 
change  in  his  companion's  manner,  and  turn- 
ing his  eyes  upon  him  quickly. 

The  change  indeed  was  marked  and  sig- 
nificant. Whether  from  relief  at  knowing 
the  worst,  or  whether  he  was  experiencing 
the  same  reaction  from  the  utter  falsity  of 
this  last  accusation  that  he  had  felt  when 
Grant  had  unintentionally  wronged  him  in 
his  previous  recollection,  certain  it  is  that 
some  unknown  reserve  of  strength  in  his 
own  nature,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  be- 
fore, suddenly  came  to  his  aid  in  this  ex- 
tremity. It  invested  him  with  an  uncouth 
dignity  that  for  the  first  time  excited  Grant's 
respect 

^^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Grant,  for  the  hasty 
way  I  spoke  to  you  a  moment  ago,  for  I  thank 
you,  and  appreciate  thoroughly  and  sincerely 
what  you  have  done.    You  are  right;  it  is  a 
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matter  for  fighting  and  not  fussing  over. 
But  I  must  have  a  head  to  hit.  Whose  is 
it?" 

^^  The  man  who  holds  himself  legally  re- 
sponsible is  Fletcher, —  the  prc^rietor  of  the 
^  Clarion,'  and  a  man  of  property." 

«"  The  '  Clarion  *  ?  That  is  the  paper  which 
began  the  attack?"  said  Haroourt. 

^^  Yes,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  here 
diat  your  son  threw  up  his  place  on  it  in 
consequence  of  its  attack  upon  you." 

There  was  perhaps  the  slightest  possible 
shrinking  in  Harcourt's  eyelids  —  the  ona 
congenital  likeness  to  his  discarded  son  — 
but  his  othermse  calm  demeanor  did  not 
change.  Grant  went  on  more  cheerfully : 
*^  I  've  told  you  all  I  know.  When  I  spoke 
of  an  unknown  vyoT9t^  I  did  not  refer  to  any 
further  accusation,  but  to  whatcTer  eyidence 
they  might  have  fabricated  or  suborned  to 
prove  any  one  of  them.  It  is  only  the 
strength  and  fairness  of  the  hands  they  hold 
diat  is  uncertain.  Against  that  you  have 
your  certain  uncontested  possession,  the  pe- 
culiar character  and  antecedents  of  this  *Lige 
Curtis,  which  would  make  his  evidence  un. 
trustworthy  and  even  make  it  difficult  for 
Aem  to  establish  his  identity.    I  am  told 
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ihafc  his  failure  to  oontest  year  appropriation 
of  his  property  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
his  being  absent  frcmi  the  country  most  of 
the  time ;  but  again,  this  would  not  account 
for  their  silence  until  within  the  last  six 
months,  unless  they  have  been  waiting  for 
further  eyidenoe  to  establish  it.  But  even 
then  they  must  have  known  that  the  time  of 
recovery  had  passed.  You  are  a  practical 
man,  Harcourt ;  I  need  n't  tell  you  therefore 
what  your  lawyer  will  probably  tell  you,  that 
practically,  so  far  as  your  rights  are  con* 
cemed,  you  remain  as  before  these  calum- 
nies ;  that  a  cause  of  action  unprosecuted  or 
in  abeyance  is  practically  no  cause,  and  that 
it  is  not  for  you  to  anticipate  one.    But "  — 

He  paused  and  looked  steadily  at  Har- 
court Harcourt  met  his  look  with  a  dull, 
ox-like  stolidity.  ^^  I  shall  begin  the  suit  at 
once,"  he  said. 

^^And  I,"  said  Gbant,  holding  out  his 
hand,  ^^  will  stand  by  you.  But  tell  me  now 
what  you  knew  of  this  man  Curtis,  —  his 
character  and  disposition ;  it  may  be  some 
clue  as  to  what  are  his  methods  and  his  in- 
tentions." 

Harcourt  briefly  sketched  'Lige  Curtis  as 
he  knew  him  and  understood  him.    It  was 
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another  indication  of  his  reserved  power  dial 
the  description  was  so  singularly  dear,  prac- 
tical, unprejudiced,  and  impartial  that  it  im- 
pressed Grant  with  its  truthfulness. 

^^  I  can't  make  him  out,"  he  said ;  ^^  yon 
have  drawn  a  weak,  but  neither  a  dishonest 
nor  malignant  man.  There  must  have  been 
somebody  behind  him.  Can  you  think  of 
any  personal  enemy?  " 

^^  I  have  been  subjected  to  the  usual  jeal- 
ousy and  envy  of  my  old  neighbors,  I  sup- 
pose, but  nothing  more.  I  have  harmed  no 
one  knowingly." 

Grant  was  silent;  it  had  flashed  across 
him  that  Rice  might  have  harbored  revenge 
for  his  father-in-law's  interference  in  his 
brief  matrimonial  experience.  He  had  also 
suddenly  recalled  his  conversation  with  Bil- 
lings on  the  day  that  he  first  aiTived  at  Ta- 
sajara.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  this  man 
had  some  intimation  of  the  secret.  He  would 
try  to  find  him  that  evening.     He  rose. 

^^  You  will  stay  to  dinner?  My  wife  and 
Clementina  will  expect  you." 

**  Not  to-night ;  I  am  dining  at  the  hotel," 
said  Grrant,  smilingly ;  ^^  but  I  will  come  in 
later  in  the  evening  if  I  may."  He  paused 
hesitatingly  for  a  moment.     ^^Have  your 
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wife  and  daughter  ever  expressed  any  opinion 
on  this  matter?" 

*^No,"  said  Harcourt  *^  Mrs.  Haroourt 
knows  nothing  of  anything  that  does  not  hap- 
pen in  the  house ;  Euphemia  knows  only  the 
things  that  happen  out  of  it  where  she  is 
visiting  —  and  I  suppose  that  young  men 
prefer  to  talk  to  her  about  other  things  than 
the  slanders  of  her  father.  And  Clementina 
—  well,  you  know  how  calm  and  superior  to 
these  things  she  is." 

*^  For  that  very  reason  I  thought  that  per- 
haps she  might  be  able  to  see  them  more 
dearly,  —  but  no  matter!  I  dare  say  you 
are  quite  right  in  not  discussing  them  at 
home."  This  was  the  fact,  although  Grant 
bad  not  forgotten  that  Harcourt  had  put  for- 
ward his  daughters  as  a  reason  for  stopping 
the  scandal  some  weeks  before,  —  a  reason 
which,  however,  seemed  never  to  have  been 
borne  out  by  any  apparent  sensitiveness  of 
the  girls  themselves. 

When  Gh-ant  had  left,  Harcourt  remained 
for  some  moments  steadfasdy  gazing  from 
the  window  over  the  Tasajara  plain.  He. 
had  not  lost  his  look  of  concentrated  power, 
nor  his  determination  to  fight.  A  struggle 
between  himself  and  the  phantoms  of  the* 
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past  had  become  now  a  necessary  stimnlns 
for  its  own  sake,  —  for  the  sake  of  his  men- 
tal and  physical  equipoise.  He  saw  before 
him  the  pale,  agitated,  irresolute  features  of 
'Lige  Curtis,  —  not  the  man  he  had  injured, 
but  the  man  who  had  injured  Am,  whose 
spirit  was  aimlessly  and  wantonly  —  for  he 
had  never  attempted  to  get  back  his  posses- 
sions in  his  lifetime,  nor  ever  tried  to  com- 
municate with  the  possessor  —  striking  at 
him  in  the  shadow.  And  it  was  that  man, 
that  pale,  writhing,  frightened  wretch  whom 
he  had  once  mercifully  helped  I  Yes,  whose 
life  he  had  even  saved  that  night  from  ex- 
posure and  delirium  tremens  when  he  had 
given  him  the  whiskey.  And  this  life  he  had 
saved,  only  to  have  it  set  in  motion  a  con- 
spiracy to  ruin  him  I  Who  knows  that  'Lige 
had  not  purposely  conceived  what  they 
had  believed  to  be  an  attempt  at  suicide, 
only  to  cast  suspicion  of  murder  on  him! 
From  which  Jt  will  be  perceived  that  Har- 
oourt's  powers  of  moral  reasoning  had  not 
improved  in  five  years,  and  that  even  the 
impartiali^  he  had  just  shown  in  his  descrip- 
tion  of  'Lige  to  Ghrant  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  this  new  sense  of  injury.  The  founder 
of  Tasajara,  whose  cool  business  logic,  un- 
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fitifing  foresight,  and  practical  deductions 
were  never  at  fault,  was  oaoe  more  childishly 
adrift  in  his  moral  ethics. 

And  there  was  OementiDa,  of  whose  jndg^ 
ment  Grant  had  spoken  so  peraiatendj, — ■ 
oould  she  asust  him  ?  It  was  true,  as  he  had 
sud,  he  had  never  talked  to  her  of  his  affurs. 
In  his  sometimes  nneasy  consoiousness  of  her 
snperiority  he  had  shrunk  from  even  reveal- 
ing his  anxieties,  mnoh  less  his  actual  secret, 
and  from  anything  that  might  prejudice  the 
lofty  paternal  attitude  he  had  taken  towards 
his  daughters  from  the  beginning  of  bis  good 
tortone.  He  was  never  quite  sure  if  her  ao- 
oeptance  of  it  was  real ;  he  was  never  entirely 
free  from  a  certain  jealousy  thi^t  always  min- 
gled with  his  pride  in  her  superior  rectitude ; 
and  yet  his  feeling  was  distinct  fnnn  the 
good-natnred  contempt  he  had  for  his  wife's 
loyalty,  the  anger  and  suspicion  that  his  son's 
opposition  had  provoked,  and  the  half-affec- 
tionate toleration  he  had  felt  for  Euphemia's 
waywardness.  However  he  wonld  sound 
Clementina  without  betraying  himself. 

He  was  anticipated  by  a  slight  step  in  the 
passage  and  the  pushing  open  of  his  study 
door.  The  tall,  graceful  figure  of  the  girl 
herself  stood  in  the  opening. 
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^  They  tell  me  Mr.  Grant  has  been  here. 
Does  he  stay  ta  dinner?  " 

*^  No,  he  has  an  engagement  at  the  hotel, 
but  he  win  probaUy  drop  in  hiter.  Come 
in,  Clemmy,  I  want  to  talk  to  yon*  Shut 
the  door  and  sit  down." 

She  slipped  in  quietly,  shnt  the  door,  took 
a  seat  on  the  sofa,  softly  smoothed  down  her 
gown,  and  turned  her  graceful  head  and  se- 
renely composed  &oe  towards  him.  Sitting 
thus  she  looked  like  some  finely  finished 
painting  that  decorated  rather  than  belonged 
to  the  room,  —  not  only  distinctly  alien  to 
the  flesh  and  blood  relative  before  her,  but 
to  the  house,  and  even  the  local,  monotonous 
landscape  beyond  the  window  with  the  shin- 
ing new  shingles  and  chimneys  that  cut  the 
new  blue  sky.  These  singular  perfections 
seemed  to  increase  in  Harooort's  mind  the 
exasperating  sense  of  injury  inflicted  upon 
him  by  'Lige's  exposures.  With  a  daughter 
so  incomparably  gifted,  —  a  matchless  crea- 
tion that  was  enough  in  herself  to  ennoble 
that  fortune  which  his  own  skill  and  genius 
had  lifted  from  the  muddy  tutes  o£  Ta- 
sajara  where  this  'Lige  had  left  it, — that 
$he  should  be  subjected  to  thb  annoyance 
seemed  an  infamy  that  Providence  could  not 
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•Uowl  What  was  his  mere  venial  tnuo*- 
gression  to  this  exaggerated  retribution  ? 

*^  Clemmy,  girl,  I  'm  going  to  ask  yon  a 
question.  Listen,  pet.''  He  had  begun  with 
a  reminiscent  tenderness  of  the  epoch  of  her 
childhood,  but  meeting  the  unresponding 
maturity  of  her  dear  eyes  he  abandoned  it. 
*^  You  know,  Clementina,  I  have  never  inter- 
fered in  your  afihirs,  nor  tried  to  influence 
your  friendships  for  anybody.  Whatever 
people  may  have  to  say  of  me  they  cui't  say 
that  I  I  've  always  trusted  you,  as  I  would 
myself,  to  dioose  your  own  associates ;  I  have 
never  regretted  it,  and  I  don't  regret  it 
now.  But  I  'd  like  to  know  —  I  have  rea- 
sons to-day  for  asking —  how  matters  stand 
between  you  and  Gnint." 

The  Parian  head  of  Minerva  on  the  book- 
case above  her  did  not  offer  the  spectator  a 
face  less  free  from  maidenly  confusion  than 
Clementina's  at  that  moment.  Her  father 
had  certainly  expected  none,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  perfect  coolness  of  her 

reply.- 

«« Do  you  mean,  have  I  accepted  him  ?  '* 

"No,  — well  — yes." 

*^No,  thent    Is  that  what  he  wished  to 

see  you  about  ?    It  was  imderstood  that  he 
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waanot  to  allude  again  to  the  subject  to  any 
one." 

**  He  has  not  to  me.  It  was  only  my  own 
Idea.  He  had  something  very  different  to 
tell  me.  You  may  not  know,  Clementina,'' 
he  begun  cautiously,  ^^that  I  have  been 
lately  the  subject  of  some  anonymous  slan- 
ders, and  Grant  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
track  them  down  for  me.  It  is  a  calumny 
that  goes  back  as  far  as  Sidon,  and  I  may 
want  your  level  head  and  good  memory  to 
help  me  to  refute  it."  He  then  repeated 
calmly  and  clearly,  ¥rith  no  trace  of  the  fury 
that  had  raged  within  him  a  moment  before, 
the  substance  of  Grant's  revelation. 

The  young  girl  listened  without  apparent 
emotion.  When  he  had  finished  she  said 
quickly:  ^^And  what  do  you  want  roe  to 
recollect  ?  " 

The  hardest  part  of  Harcourt's  task  was 
coming.  ^^  Well,  don't  you  remember  that  I 
told  you  the  day  the  surveyors  went  away 
—  that  —  I  had  bought  this  land  of 'Lige 
Curtis  some  time  before  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  I  remember  your  saying  so,  but " — 

"But  what?" 

"  I  thought  you  only  meant  that  to  satisfy 
mother." 
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Daniel  Harooort  felt  the  Uood  Bettling 
roond  his  heart,  but  he  was  oonBtrained  hj 
■n  irreuatible  impulae  to  know  the  worst. 
**  Wellf  what  did  pov  think  it  really  was  ?  " 

**  I  only  thought  that  'Lige  CurtiB  hod 
Minply  let  yoa  have  it,  that 's  all." 

Harooart  breathed  again.  "  Bat  what 
for?     Why  should  he?" 

"Well  —  on  my  aceount." 

"  On  yovr  accoont  I  What  in  Heaven's 
name  had  j/ou  to  do  with  it  ?'* 

"HeloTodme."  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est trace  o£  vanity,  self-oonsciousnesB  ot 
ooqoetry  in  her  qaiet,  fateful  face,  and  for 
this  very  reason  Harcoort  knew  that  ahe  was 
-speaking  the  truth. 

"  Loved  you  /  —  yon,  Clementina  1  —  my 
daughter !    Did  he  ever  tell  yon  so  ?  '* 

"  Not  in  words.  He  used  to  walk  np  and 
down  on  the  road  when  I  was  at  the  back 
window  or  in  the  garden,  and  often  hung 
about  the  bank  of  the  creek  for  bonis,  like 
some  *n'TnnT.  I  don't  think  the  others  saw 
him,  and  when  they  did  they  thoaght  it  was 
Parmlee  for  Enphemia.  Even  Enphemia 
t^nght  so  too,  and  that  was  why  she  was  so 
oonoeited  and  bard  to  Parmlee  towards  the 
«Dd.     She  thought  it  was  Parmlee  that  night 
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when  Oraat  and  Bice  came  ;  but  it  was  'j 
Curtis  who  had  been  watching  the  window 
lights  in  the  rain,  and  who  must  have  gone 
off  at  last  to  speak  to  you  in  the  store.  I 
always  let  Phemie  believe  that  it  was  Parm- 
lee,  — it  seemed  to  please  her." 

Hiere  was  not  the  least  tone  of  mischief 
or  superiority,  or  even  of  patronage  in  her 
manner.  It  was  as  quiet  and  cruel  as  the 
fate  that  might  have  led  'Lige  to  his  de- 
struction. Even  her  father  felt  a  slight  thrill 
of  awe  as  ^e  paused.  ^  Then  he  never 
really  spoke  to  you  ?  "  he  asked  hurriedly. 

^^  Only  once.  I  was  gathering  swamp  lilies 
all  alone,  a  mile  below  the  bend  of  the  creek, 
and  he  came  upon  me  suddenly.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  I  did  n't  jump  or  start  —  /did  n't 
see  anything  to  jump  or  start  at  —  that  he 
said,  ^You're  not  frightened  at  me,  Miss 
Harcourt,  like  the  other  girls?  You  don't 
tiiink  I  'm  drunk  or  half  mad  —  as  they  do  ?  * 
I  don't  remember  exactly  what  I  said,  but  it 
meant  that  whether  he  was  drunk  or  half 
mad  or  sober  I  did  n't  see  any  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  him.  And  then  he  told  me  that 
if  I  was  fond  of  swamp  lilies  I  might  have 
all  I  wanted  at  his  place,  and  for  the  matter 
of  that  the  place  too,  as  he  was  going  away,  for 
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he  could  n't  stand  the  loneliness  any  longer. 
He  said  that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  place  and  the  people  —  no  more  than  / 
had — and  that  was  what  he  had  always 
fancied  in  me.  I  told  him  that  if  he  felt  in 
that  way  about  his  place  he  ought  to  leave  it, 
or  sell  it  to  some  one  who  cared  for  it,  and 
go  away.  That  must  have  been  in  his  mind 
when  he  ofiEered  it  to  you,  —  at  least  that 's 
what  I  thought  when  you  told  us  you  had 
bought  it.  I  did  n't  know  but  what  he  might 
have  told  yon,  but  you  <Ud  n't  care  to  say  it 
before  mother." 

Mr.  Harcourt  sat  gazing  at  her  with 
breathless  amazement.  ^  And  you  -»-  think 
that  —  'Lige  Curtis  —  lov —  liked  you  ?  " 

^  Yes,  I  think  he  did —  and  that  he  does 
now!" 

^^  Now  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  man 
is  dead ! "  said  Harcourt  starting. 

''  That 's  just  what  I  don't  believe." 

**  Impossible  I  Think  of  what  you  are 
saying." 

**  I  never  could  quite  understand  or  feel 
that  he  was  dead  when  everybody  said  so, 
and  now  that  I  've  heard  this  story  I  hnow 
that  he  is  living." 

^  But  ^y  did  he  not  make  himself  known 
in  time  to  claim  the  property  ?  " 
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^*  Because  he  did  not  care  for  it." 

''  What  did  he  care  for,  then?" 

"  Me,  I  suppose.'* 

^'  But  this  calumny  is  not  like  a  man  who 
loves  you." 

**  It  is  like  a  jealouB  one." 

With  an  effort  Haroourt  threw  off  his 
bewildered  incredulity  and  grasped  the  situa- 
tion. He  would  have  to  contend  with  his 
enemy  in  the  flesh  and  blood,  but  that  flesh 
and  blood  would  be  very  weak  in  the  hands 
of  the  impassive  girl  beside  him.  His  face 
lightened. 

The  same  idea  might  have  been  in  Clem- 
entina's mind  when  she  spoke  again,  al- 
though her  face  had  remained  imchanged. 
^  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  bother  your- 
self further  about  it,"  she  said.  ^^  It  is  only 
a  matter  between  myself  and  him ;  you  can 
leave  it  to  me." 

^'  But  if  you  are  mistaken  and  he  should 
not  be  living?" 

^'  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  am  even  certain 
now  that  I  have  seen  him." 

"  Seen  him  1 " 

**  Yes,"  said  the  girl  with  the  first  trace 
of  animation  in  her  face.  *'  It  was  four  or 
five  months  ago  when  we  were  visiting  the 
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Briones  at  Monterey.  We  liad  ridden  out 
to  the  old  MisBion  \tj  moonlight.  Tliere 
were  some  Mexicans  lounging  aronnd  the 
poaada,  and  one  of  them  attraoted  my  atten- 
tion by  the  way  he  Beemed  to  watch  me, 
withoat  revealing  any  more  of  his  face  than 
I  oonld  see  between  his  aerape  and  the  black 
nlk  haodkerahief  that  was  tied  around  his 
bead  under  his  aombrero.  But  I  knew  he 
was  an  American  —  and  bis  eyes  were  fa- 
miliar.   I  believe  it  was  he." 

**  Why  did  you  not  speak  of  it  before  ?  " 

The  look  of  animation  died  oat  of  the 
girl's  face.  "  Why  shoold  I  ? "  she  said 
listlessly.  "  I  did  not  know  of  these  reports 
then.  He  was  nothing  more  to  ns.  Yon 
would  n't  have  oared  to  see  him  again." 
She  rose,  smoothed  oat  her  skirt  and  stood 
looking  at  her  father.  "  There  is  one  thing, 
of  oonrse,  that  yon  'U  do  at  onoe." 

Her  Toioe  had  changed  so  oddly  that  be 
said  quioUy :  "*  What 's  that  ?  " 

"Call  Grant  off  the  scent.  He  11  only 
frighten  or  exasperate  your  game,  and  that 's 
what  yon  don't  want" 

Her  voice  was  as  imperious  as  it  had  been 
previously  listless.  And  it  was  th>)  Qrst 
time  be  had  ever  known  her  to  nsr  *Uiig. 
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It  seemed  as  startling  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  the  marble  lips  above  him. 

*'  But  I  Ve  promised  him  that  we  should 
go  together  to  my  lawyer  to-morrow,  and  be- 
gin a  suit  against  the  proprietors  of  the 
*  Clarion  :  " 

*^Do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Get  rid  of 
Grant's  assistance  in  this  matter;  and  see 
the  'Clarion*  proprietor  yourself.  What 
sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  Can  you  invite  him  to 
your  house  ?  '* 

''I  have  never  seen  him;  I  believe  he 
lives  at  San  Jos^.  He  is  a  wealthy  man 
and  a  large  land  owner  there.  Yon  under- 
stand that  after  the  first  article  appeared  in 
his  paper,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  employed 
your  brother  —  although  Grant  says  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  witii  it  and  left  Fletcher 
on  account  of  it — I  oould  have  no  inter- 
course with  him.  Even  if  I  invited  him  he 
would  not  come." 

''He  must  come.  Leave  it  to  me."  She 
stopped  and  resumed  her  former  impassive 
manner.  "  I  had  something  to  say  to  you 
too,  father.  Mr.  Shipley  proposed  to  me 
the  day  we  went  to  San  Mateo." 

Her  father's  eyes  lit  with  an  eager  sparkle. 
«^  Well,"  he  said  quickly. 
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"  I  reminded  him  that  I  bad  known  him 
only  a  few  weeks,  and  that  I  wanted  time  to 
consider." 

"Conuderl  Why,  Cl«mmy,  he's  one  of 
the  oldest  Boston  families,  rich  from  hia 
father  and  grandfather  —  rich  when  I  was  ft 
shopkeeper  aad  ^nr  mother  "  — 

*■!  thiMight  yoQ  Iik«d  Orant?  "  she  laid 
qnietly. 

"  Yes,  tmt  if  yOH  han  no  oboi<»  nor  feel- 
ing in  the  matter,  why  Shipley  is  far  the 
better  man.  And  if  any  of  the  scandal 
should  oome  to  his  ears  "  — 

**So  rnnch  the  bettor  that  the  hesitation 
■hoold  cx>me  from  me.  But  if  yon  think  it 
better,  I  ean  sit  down  here  and  write  to  bim 
ftt  onoe  declining  the  offer."  She  moved 
towards  the  desk. 

«NoI  Nol  I  did  not  mean  that,"  lud 
Haroonrt  qnitUy.  *'  I  only  thou^t  that  if 
he  did  bear  anytMng  it  might  be  said  that 
he  bad  backed  out," 

"  His  uster  knows  of  his  offer,  and  though 
sbe  don't  like  it  nor  me,  she  will  not  deny 
the  &et.  By  the  way,  yon  remember  wheo 
Ae  was  hMt  that  day  on  the  road  to  San 
Mateo?" 

"Tet- 
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^^  Well,  she  was  with  your  son,  John  Mil- 
ton, all  the  time,  and  they  lunched  together 
at  Crystal  Spring.  It  came  out  quite  acci- 
dentally through  the  hotel-keeper." 

Harcourt's  brow  darkened.  ^^Did  she 
know  him  before  ?  " 

^*  I  can't  say;  but  she  does  now." 

Harcourt*s  &ce  was  heavy  with  distrust 
^^  Taking  Shipley's  offer  and  these  scandals 
into  consideration,  I  don't  like  the  look  of 
this,  Clementina." 

^  I  do,"  said  the  girl  simply. 

Harcourt  gazed  at  her  keenly  and  with 
the  shadow  of  distrust  still  upon  him.  It 
seemed  to  be  quite  impossible,  even  with 
what  he  knew  of  her  calmly  cold  nature, 
that  she  should  be  equally  uninfluenced  by 
Grant  or  Shipley.  Ebd  she  some  stead- 
fast, lofty  ideal,  or  perhaps  some  already  ab- 
sorbing passion  of  which  he  knew  nothing  ? 
She  was  not  a  girl  to  betray  it —  they  would 
only  know  it  when  it  was  too  late.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  there  was  still  something 
between  her  and  'Logo  that  he  knew  nothing 
of?  The  thought  struck  a  chill  to  his  breast. 
She  was  walking  towards  the  door,  when  he 
recalled  himself  with  an  effort. 

^*  If  you  think  it  advisable  to  see  Fletcher, 
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yoa  might  ran  domi  to  Sui  Joa6  for  ft  daj' 
or  two  witJi  your  mother,  and  oall  on  ths 
Ramirez.  They  may  know  him  or  somebody 
who  does.  Of  oooree  if  you  meet  Um  and 
oasnally  invite  him  it  would  be  different" 

"It's  a  good  idea,"  she  said  qniokly. 
"  I II  do  it,  and  speak  to  mother  now." 

He  was  Htmok  by  the  ohange  in  her  foce 
and  voioe ;  tJiey  had  both  nervously  lighU 
euedf  as  oddly  and  diatinotly  as  they  hod  be- 
fore leemed  to  grow  suddenly  harsh  and 
aggteesire.  She  passed  out  of  the  room  ' 
with  girlish  bmsqneneas,  leaving  him  alone 
with  a  new  and  vagne  fear  in  his  OMisoious- 


A  few  hoois  later  Clementina  was  stand- 
ing before  the  window  of  the  drawing-room 
that  overlooked  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
The  moonlight  was  flooding  the  vast  bluish 
Tasajam  leveb  with  a  faint  lustre,  as  if  the 
waters  ctf  the  oreek  had  onoe  more  returned 
to  them.  In  the  shadow  of  the  curtain  be- 
ude  her  Grant  was  facing  her  with  anzioiu 

"  Then  I  most  take  this  as  yonr  final  an- 
swer, Clementina  7  " 
**You  most    And  had  I  known  oi  these 
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oalomnies  before,  had  yoa  been  frank 
me  even  the  day  we  went  to  San  Mateo,  my 
answer  would  have  been  as  final  then,  and 
you  might  have  been  spared  any  further 
suspense.  I  am  not  blaming  yon,  Mr. 
Qrant;  I  lun  willing  to  believe  that  you 
thought  it  best  to  oonoeal  this  from  me,  — 
even  at  that  time  when  you  had  just  jdedged 
yourself  to  find  out  its  truth  or  febehood,  — 
yet  my  answer  would  have  been  the  same. 
So  long  as  this  stain  rests  on  my  father's 
name  I  shall  never  allow  that  name  to  be 
coupled  with  yours  in  marriage  or  engage- 
ment ;  nor  will  my  pride  or  yours  allow  us 
to  carry  on  a  simple  friendship  after  this. 
I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  assistance,  but 
I  cannot  even  accept  tiut  wiuoh  might  to 
others  seem  to  allow  some  contingent  claim. 
I  would  rather  believe  that  when  you  pro- 
posed this  inquiry  and  my  lather  permitted 
it,  you  both  knew  that  it  put  an  end  to  any 
other  relations  between  us." 

^^  But,  Clementina,  you  are  wrongs  believe 
me !  Say  that  I  have  been  f  oofiah,  indiscreet, 
mad,  —  still  the  few  who  knew  that  I  made 
these  inquiries  on  your  f  atiier's  behalf  know 
nothing  of  my  hopes  of  you  I " 

^^  But  /do,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.^ 


«> 
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Even  in  the  hopeless  preoooapation  of  Ini 
passion  he  suddenly  kraked  at  Iwr  witli 
sometlung  c^  his  old  oritioal  sonrtiay.  Bui 
she  stood  diere  calm,  eonoentntted,  sdf>poB> 
seesed  and  npnght  Yee  I  it  was  jwssibla 
that  the  pride  of  this  Sonthwestem  sho|K 
keeper's  daoghtw  was  greater  than  his  own. 

"  Then  yoa  banish  me,  Clementina  1 " 

**  It  is  we  whom  you  have  banished." 

"  Good-night" 

«  Good-by." 

He  bent  for  an  instant  over  her  oold  hand, 
and  then  passed  ont  into  the  ball.  She  re- 
mained listening  ontil  the  front  door  closed 
behind  him.  Then  she  ran  swiftly  throng 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairoase,  with  an  atao- 
rity  that  seemed  impossible  to  the  stately 
goddess  of  a  moment  before.  When  she  had 
reached  her  bedroom  and  closed  the  door,  so 
exuberant  still  and  so  nnoontrollable  was 
her  levi^  and  action,  that  witltont  going 
roond  the  bed  which  stood  before  her  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  she  placed  her  two  hands 
upon  it  and  lightly  vaulted  sideways  across 
it  to  reach  the  window.  There  she  watched 
die  6gare  of  Grant  orosaiug  the  moonlit 
square.  Then  turning  back  into  the  half- 
lit  room,  she  ran  to  the  small  dressing-glass 
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placed  at  an  angle  on  a  toilet  table  against 
the  walL  With  her  palma  grasping  her 
knees  she  stooped  down  suddenly  and  oon- 
templated  the  mirroi:  It  showed  what  no 
one  bnt  Clementina  had  ever  seen,  —  and 
she  herself  only  at  rare  intervals,  -  the 
laughing  eyes  and  soul  of  a  self-satisfied* 
material-minded,  ordinary  oountiy-girl  I 


CHAPTEB  X 

But  Mr.  Lawreooe  (Jiant's  oharaoter  in 
oertain  oircumstaDoeB  would  Mem  to  have  as 
BtarUing  and  inexplicable  oontradiotions  as 
Clementina  Harooort's,  and  thne  days  later 
he  halted  hia  hone  at  the  entranoe  of  Los 
Gatos  Banoho.  The  Home  of  the  Cats  — 
80  called  from  the  catamounts  which  infested 
the  locality  —  which  had  for  over  a  oen- 
tary  lazily  basked  before  one  of  the  hottest 
oa&ons  in  the  Coast  Bange,  had  lately  been 
stirred  into  some  actiTity  by  the  Amerioaot 
Don  Diego  Fletcher,  who  had  bonght  it,  put 
up  a  saw-mill,  and  deforested  the  canon. 
Still  there  remained  enough  sn^estion  of  a 
feline  haunt  about  it  to  make  Grant  fed  as 
if  be  had  tracked  hither  some  stealthy  enemy, 
in  spite  of  the  peaoefnl  intimation  conveyed 
by  the  sign  on  a  rough  boarded  shed  at  the 
wayside,  that  the  "  Los  Gratos  Land  and 
Lumber  Company  "  held  their  ofBoe  there. 

A  oigarettenunoking  ^eon  lounged  before 
the  door.    Yea ;  Don  Diego  was  there,  bat 
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as  he  had  arrived  from  Santa  Clara  only  last 
night  and  was  going  to  Colonel  Bamirez  that 
afternoon,  he  was  engaged.  Unless  the  busi- 
ness was  important  —  but  the  cool,  deter* 
mined  manner  of  Grant,  even  more  than 
his  words,  signified  that  it  was  important, 
and,  the  servant  led  the  way  to  Don  Diego's 
presence. 

There  certainly  was  nothing  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  sylvan  proprietor  and  news- 
paper capitalist  to  justify  Gbtmt's  sus^eicm 
of  a  surreptitious  foe.  A  handsome  maa 
scarcely  older  than  himself,  in  spite  of  a 
wavy  mass  of  perfectly  white  hair  whioh  oob^ 
trasted  singularly  with  his  brown  mustache 
and  dark  sunburned  face.  So  disguising 
was  the  effect  of  these  contradictions,  that 
he  not  only  looked  unlike  anybody  else,  but 
even  his  nationality  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  Only  his  eyes,  light  blue  and  intel- 
ligent, which  had  a  singular  expression  dP 
gentleness  and  worry,  appeared  individual  t^ 
the  man.  His  manner  was  cultivated  and 
easy.  He  motioned  his  visitor  courteously 
to  a  chair. 

^*  I  was  referred  to  you,**  said  Ghramt,  al- 
most abruptly,  **as  the  person  responsible 
for  a  series  of  slanderous  attacks  against 
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Ifr.  Daniel  Harooort  ia  tbe  'Clarion,'  of 
whioh  paper  I  believe  jaa  are  the  proprie- 
Xat.  I  was  tc4d  that  you  declined  to  give  tbe 
aathwity  for  jonr  action,  onleaa  70a  wen 
forced  to  by  legal  prooeedinga." 

Fletober's  senutiTe  blue  eyes  restod  npon 
Grant's  with  an  expreaiion  of  oonstrained 
pun  and  pity.  "  I  heard  of  your  inquines, 
Mr,  Grant ;  yon  were  making  tbem  on  b&- 
half  of  this  Mr.  Harooort  or  Harimtt "  '— 
he  made  the  distinction  with  intentional 
ddiberation  — • "  with  a  view,  I  believe,  to 
some  arbitration.  The  ease  was  stated  to 
yon  fairly,  I  think ;  I  believe  I  hove  nothing 
to  add  to  it." 

"  That  was  your  answer  to  tbe  ambaasador 
of  Mr.  Harconrt,"  said  Gwit«ooldly,  "and 
as  snob  I  delivered  it  to  him ;  bot  I  am  liwe 
to-day  to  speak  on  my  own  aooonnt." 

What  Dould  be  seen  of  Mr.  FletQhev*s 
1^  appeared  to  oorl  in  an  odd  smile.  **  In- 
deed, I  thought  it  was  -—  w  would  be  —  all 
in  the  faioily." 

Grant's  face  grew  more  stem,  and  his  gray 
eyes  glittered.  **  Ton  *11  find  my  »tatut  in 
this  matter  so  far  independent  that  I  don't 
ptopoee,  like  Mr.  Hateonrt,  either  to  b^pn 
a  suit  or  to  rest  qiuetly  nnder  the  ealomny. 
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Briefly,  Mr.  fletclier,  as  you  or  your  inform- 
ant knows,  I  was  the  surveyor  who  revealed 
to  Mr.  Harcourt  the  value  of  *the  land  to 
which  he  claimed  a  title  from  your  man,  — 
this  Elijah  or  'Lige  Curtis  as  you  call  him/' 
— he  could  not  resist  this  imitation  of  his 
adversary's  supercilious  affectation  of  precise 
nomenclature,  —  *^  and  it  was  upon  my  repre- 
sentation of  its  value  as  an  investment  that 
he  began  the  improvements  which  have  made 
him  wealthy.  If  this  title  was  fraudulently 
obtained,  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  it  are 
sufficiently  related  to  oonneot  me  with  the 
conspiracy." 

**  Are  you  not  a  little  hasty  in  your  pre- 
sumption, Mr.  Grant?''  said  Fletcher,  with 
imfeigned  surprise. 

''  That  is  for  tne  to  judge,  Mr.  Fletcher/' 
returned  Grant,  haughtily. 

^'But  the  name  of  Professor  Grant  is 
known  to  all  California  as  beyond  the  breath 
of  calumny  or  suspicion." 

^^  It  is  because  of  that  fact  that  I  propose 
to  keep  it  so." 

^*  And  may  I  ask  in  what  way  you  wish  me 
to  assist  you  in  so  doing  ?  " 

^^  By  promptly  and  publicly  retracting  in 
the  *  Clarion '  every  word  of  this  slander 
against  Harcourt." 
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Fletdier  looked  Bteadfastlj  at  the  speaker. 
"  And  if  I  deoline  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  hare  been  \aag  enough  in 
California,  Mr.  Fletcher,  to  know  the  alter- 
native expected  of  a  gentleman,"  Bud  Grant, 
coldly. 

Mr.  Hetoher  kept  his  gentle  hloe  eyes  — 
in  vhioh  surprise  still  overbalanoed  tbmr 
expression  of  pained  concern  —  on  Grant's 
face. 

"  But  is  not  this  more  in  the  st^le  of 
Colonel  Starbottle  than  Professor  Grant?*' 
he  asked,  with  a  faint  smile. 

Grant  rose  instantly  with  a  white  face. 
"You  will  have  a  hetter  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing," he  said,  "  when  Colonel  StarbotUe  has 
the  honor  of  waiting  upon  yon  from  me. 
Meantime,  I  thank  yon  for  reminding  me  of 
the  indiscretion  into  which  my  folly,  in  still 
believing  that  this  thing  could  be  settled  ami- 
cably, has  led  me.** 

He  bowed  ooldly  and  withdrew.  Never^ 
thelesa,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away,  he  felt  his  cheeks  burning.  Yet  he 
had  acted  upon  calm  consideration ;  he  knew 
that  to  the  ordinary  Califomian  experience 
there  was  nothing  qnixotio  nor  exaggerated 
in  the  attitude  he  had  taken.     Men  bad 
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quarreled  and  fought  on  less  grounds;  he 
had  even  half  convinced  himself  that  he  had 
been  insulted,  and  that  his  own  professional 
reputation  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  attack  on  Haroourt  on  purely  business 
grounds;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  of  the 
personal  responsibility  of  Fletcher  nor  of 
his  gratuitouii  malignity.  Nor  did  the  mau 
look  like  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  some  unscru- 
pulous and  hidden  enemy.  However,  he  had 
played  his  card.  If  he  succeeded  only  in 
provoking  a  duel  with  Fletcher,  he  at  least 
would  divert  the  public  attention  from  Har- 
oourt to  himself.  He  knew  that  his  superior 
position  would  throw  the  lesser  victim  in  the 
background.  He  would  make  the  sacrifice ; 
that  was  his  duty  as  a  gentleman,  even  if  she 
would  not  care  to  accept  it  as  an  earnest  of 
his  unselfish  love ! 

He  had  reached  the  point  where  the  moun- 
tain track  entered  the  Santa  Clara  tunq>ike 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  hand- 
some but  old-fashioned  carriage  drawn  by 
four  white  mules,  which  passed  down  the 
road  before  him  and  turned  suddenly  off  into 
a  private  road.  But  it  was  not  this  pictur- 
esque gala  equipage  of  some  local  Spanish 
grandee  that  brought  a  thrill  to  his  nerves  and 
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A  flash  to  his  eye ;  it  was  the  namistalEabte, 
tall,  elegant  figure  and  handsome  profile  of 
Clemeutina,  Teclioing  in  light  gauzy  wraps 
against  the  bach  seat  1  It  was  no  fancifnl 
resemblance,  the  outcome  of  his  reverie, — 
there  never  was  any  one  like  her  I  —  it  v>a» 
■he  herself  I     But  what  was  she  dung  here? 

A  vatpiero  cantered  from  the  cross  road 
where  the  dost  oi  the  Tehicle  still  hung. 
Grant  hailed  him.  Ah  I  it  was  a  fine  cor- 
roza  de  cuatro  multu  that  he  had  jost 
passed  I  Si,  SeSor,  truly ;  it  was  of  Don 
Joe^  Ramirez,  who  lived  just  nnder  the  bill. 
It  was  bringing  company  to  the  casa. 

Ramirez !  That  was  where  Fletcher  was 
ginng  I  Had  Clementina  known  that  he  was 
one  of  Iletoher's  friends  ?  Might  she  not  be 
exposed  to  trnpleasantness,  marked  coolness, 
or  even  insult  in  that  tmexpscted  meeting? 
Ooj^t  she  not  to  be  warned  or  prepared  for 
it  7  She  had  baiusbed  Grant  from  her  pres- 
ence un^l  tlus  stain  was  removed  from  her 
father's  name,  bat  oonld  she  blame  him  for 
trying  to  save  her  from  contact  witii  her 
father's  slanderer  ?  No  I  He  turned  hia 
horse  abruptly  into  the  cross  roed  and 
sparred  forward  iu  the  direction  of  tiie  eaatt 

It  was  quite  visible  now  —  a  low-walled( 
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qiiadrang^olar  mass  of  whitewashed  adobe 
lying  like  a  drift  on  the  green  hillside.  The 
carriage  and  fonr  had  far  preceded  him, 
and  was  already  half  np  the  winding  road 
towards  the  house.  Later  he  saw  them 
reach  the  courtyard  and  disappear  within. 
He  would  be  quite  in  time  to  speak  with  her 
before  she  retired  to  change  her  dress.  He 
would  simply  say  that  while  making  a  pro- 
f  essional  yisit  to  Los  Gatos  Land  Company 
office  he  had  become  aware  of  Fletcher's 
connection  with  it,  and  accidentally  of  his 
intended  visit  to  Bamirez.  His  chance 
meeting  with  the  carriage  on  the  highMray 
had  determined  his  course. 

As  he  rode  into  the  courtyard  he  observed 
that  it  was  also  approached  by  another  road, 
evidently  nearer  Los  Gates,  and  probably 
the  older  and  shorter  communication  be- 
tween the  two  ranches.  The  fact  was  sig* 
niflcantly  demonstrated  a  moment  later. 
He  had  given  his  horse  to  a  servant,  sent  in 
his  card  to  Clementina,  and  had  dropped 
Ibtlessly  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the  gal^ 
lery  surrounding  the  patio^  when  a  horse 
man  rode  briskly  into  the  opposite  gateway, 
and  demounted  with  a  familiar  air.  A 
waiting  peon  who  recognized  him  informed 
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faim  that  thd  Dotta  was  engaged  with  a  vis- 
itor,  but  that  they  were  both  returning  to 
the  gallery  for  chocolate  in  a  moment  The 
stranger  wae  the  man  he  had  left  only  an 
boor  before  —  Don  Diego  Fletober  I 

In  an  instant  the  idiotic  fatuity  of  his  po- 
rition  stmok  him  fully.  His  only  excuse 
im  following  Clementina  had  been  to  warn 
her  of  the  coming  of  this  man  who  had  jost 
entered,  and  who  would  now  meet  ber  as 
quickly  as  himself.  For  a  brief  mommt  the 
idea  of  quietly  slipping  out  to  the  ootral, 
mounting  his  horse  again,  and  flying  from 
the  rancho,  crossed  his  mind ;  but  the 
thought  that  be  would  be  running  away 
from  the  man  he  had  just  challenged,  and 
perhaps  some  new  hostility  that  had  sprung 
up  in  Lis  heart  against  him,  oompelled  him 
to  remain.  The  eyes  of  botii  men  met; 
Sletcher's  in  half  -  wondering  annoyance, 
Grant's  in  ill-oonoealed  antagonism.  What 
they  would  have  said  is  not  known,  for  at 
that  moment  the  voices  of  Clementina  and 
Mrs.  Ramirez  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
they  both  entered  the  gallery.  The  two 
men  were  standing  together ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  one  without  the  other. 

And  yet  Grant,  whose  ^es  were  instantly 
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directed  to  Qementba,  thought  that  she 
had  noted  neither.  She  remained  for  an 
instant  standing  in  the  doorway  in  the  same 
self-possessed,  coldly  graceful  pose  he  re- 
membered she  had  taken  on  the  platform 
at  Tasajara.  Her  eyelids  were  slightly 
downcast,  as  if  she  had  been  arrested  by 
some  sudden  thought  or  some  shy  maiden 
sensitiveness ;  in  her  hesitation  Mrs.  Sami* 
rez  passed  impatiently  before  har. 

''  Mother  of  God  I "  said  that  lively  lady, 
regarding  the  two  speechless  men,  *^  is  it  an 
indiscretion  we  are  making  here  —  or  are 
you  dumb?  You,  Don  Diego,  are  load 
enough  when  you  and  Don  Jos^  are  to- 
gether ;  at  least  introduce  your  friend." 

Grant  quickly  recovered  himself.  *^  I  am 
afraid,'' he  said,  coming  forward,  ^^  unless 
Miss  Harcourt  does,  that  I  am  a  mere  tres- 
passer in  your  house,  Sefiora.  I  saw  her  pass 
in  your  carriage  a  few  moments  ago,  and  hav- 
ing a  message  for  her  I  ventured  to  follow 
her  here." 

*^It  is  Mr.  Grant,  a  friend  of  my  is^ 
ther's,"  said  Clementina,  smiling  with  equa- 
nimity, as  if  just  awakening  from  a  momen- 
tary abstraction,  yet  apparently  unconscious 
of  Grant's  imploring  eyes  ;  ^^  but  the  other 
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genttemaa  I  hava  not  th«  plvasure  of  know- 
ing." 

"  Ah  t  Don  I^^^  Fletolier,  a  coontiy- 
maa  of  yonrs ;  and  ;et  I  thiok  be  knows 
yoo  not" 

Clementin&'s  £ao»  betrayed  no  indioaldoB 
of  the  presence  of  her  tsther'B  foe,  and  yet 
Ghwit  knew  that  she  mnat  have  recognized 
his  name,  as  she  looked  towards  Fletcher 
with  perfect  self-posBcsaion.  He  was  too 
mooh  engi^ed  in  w&tohing  her  to  take  note 
of  fletoher's  manifest  disturbance,  or  the 
evident  effort  vrith  which  he  at  last  bowed 
to  her.  That  this  noezpeeted  doable  meet- 
ing with  the  danghter  of  the  man  he  had 
wronged,  and  the  man  who  had  eqwnsed 
tbe  quarrel,  should  be  oonfonnding  to  him 
appeared  only  natural.  But  he  was  unpre- 
pared to  understand  the  feTerish  alaeri^ 
with  whioh  ha  aoeepted  DoSa  Maria's  invi* 
tati<Hi  to  chocolate,  or  the  equally  animated 
way  in  whioh  dementina  threw  herself  into 
her  hostess's  Spanish  levity.  He  knew  it 
was  an  awkward  ntoataon,  that  most  be  anr- 
monnted  without  a  scene  ;  he  was  quite  pce> 
pared  in  the  presence  of  Clementina  to  be 
nvil  to  flstcher ;  but  it  was  odd  that  in  this 
feverish  exchange  of  oonrteuea  and  com^ 
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mentB  Ae,  Ghrant,  shonld  feel  tiie  greater 
awkwardness,  and  be  tHe  most  ill  at  ease. 
He  sat  down  and  took  his  part  in  the  oon- 
yersation;  he  let  it  transpire  for  Clemen- 
tina's benefit  that  he  had  been  to  Los  Gates 
only  on  business,  yet  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  even  a  signifieant  glance,  and  he 
had  the  added  embarrassment  of  seeing  that 
she  exhibited  no  surprise  nor  seemed  to  at- 
tach the  least  importance  to  his  inopportune 
visit.  In  a  miserable  indecision  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  high-flown 
hospitality  of  his  Spanish  hostess,  and  con- 
sented to  stay  to  an  early  dinner.  It  was 
part  of  the  infelicity  of  circumstance  that 
tiie  voluble  Do  Ha  Maria — electing  him  as 
the  distinguished  stranger  above  the  resident 
Fletcher  —  monopolized  him  and  attached 
him  to  her  side.  She  would  do  the  honors 
of  her  house ;  she  must  show  him  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Mission  beside  the  corral;  Don 
Diego  and  Clementina  would  join  them  pres- 
ently in  the  garden.  He  cast  a  despairing 
glance  at  the  placidly  smiling  Clementina, 
who  was  apparently  equally  indifferent  to 
the  evident  constraint  and  assumed  ease  of 
the  man  beside  her,  and  turned  away  with 
Mrs. 
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A  ulenoe  fell  upon  the  gallery  so  deep 
that  the  reoeding  Toices  and  footsteps  of 
Graot  and  his  hostess  in  the  long  passage 
were  distinotly  heard  antil  they  reached  the 
end.  Then  Fletcher  arose  with  an  inartiea> 
late  exclamation.  Clementina  instantly  pnt 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  glanced  around  the 
gallery,  extended  her  hand  to  hint,  and  say- 
ing "Come,"  half-led, half-dr^ged  him  into 
the  passage.  To  the  right  ahe  tamed  and 
poshed  open  the  door  of  a  small  room  that 
seemed  a  combination  of  boudoir  and  ora- 
tory, lit  by  a  French  windov  opening  to  the 
garden,  and  flanked  by  a  large  black  and 
white  crucifix  with  a  prie  Dieu  beneath  it. 
Closing  the  door  behind  them  she  turned 
and  faced  her  companion.  But  it  was  no 
longer  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
utting  in  tbe  gallery ;  it  was  the  face  that 
had  looked  back  at  her  from  the  mirror  at 
T^Bsajara  the  night  that  Grant  had  left  her — 
eager,  flushed,  material  with  oommooplaoe 
excitement ! 

"  'Lige  Cartas,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  passionately,  "Lige 
Curtis,  whom  you  thought  dead  I  'Lige  Cur- 
tis, whom  you  once  pitied,  condoled  with  and 
despisedl     'Lige  Curtis,  whose  lauds  and 
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property  have  enriched  yoa  I  'Lige  Curtis, 
who  would  have  shared  it  with  you  freely  at 
the  time,  but  whom  your  father  juggled  and 
defrauded  of  it !  'Lige  Curtis,  branded  by 
him  as  a  drunken  outcast  and  suicide  I  'Lige 
Curtis  "  — 

**  Hush  I ''  She  clapped  her  little  hand  orer 
his  mouth  with  a  quick  but  awkward  school- 
girl gesture,  inconceivable  to  any  who  had 
known  her  usual  languid  elegance  of  motion, 
and  held  it  there.  He  struggled  angrily,  im- 
patiently, reproachfully,  and  then,  with  a 
sudden  characteristic  weakness  that  seemed 
as  much  of  a  revelation  as  her  once  hoy- 
denish  manner,  kissed  it,  when  she  let  it 
drop.  Then  placing  both  her  hands  still 
girlishly  on  her  slim  waist  and  curtseying 
grotesquely  before  him,  she  said :  *^  'Lige 
Curtis!  Oh,  yes  I  'Lige  Curtis,'who  swore  to 
do  everything  for  me  I  'Lige  Curtis,  who 
promised  to  give  up  liquor  for  me, — who 
.  was  to  leave  Tasajara  for  me  I  'Lige  Curtis, 
'  who  was  to  reform,  and  keep  his  land  as  a 
nest-egg  for  us  both  in  the  future,  and  then 
who  sold  it  —  and  himself  —  and  me  —  to 
dad  for  a  glass  of  whiskey !  'Lige  Curtis, 
who  disappeared,  and  then  let  us  think  he 
was  dead,  only  that  he  might  attack  us  out 
of  the  ambush  of  his  g^ave ! " 
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"  Yes,  but  think  what  /  have  Buffered  all 
tiiese  yean ;  not  for  the  cursed  land  —  yoa 
know  I  never  cared  for  that  —  but  for  yoxL,  — 
yon,  Clementina,  —  you  rich,  admired  by 
every  one ;  idolized,  held  far  above  me,  — 
me,  the  forgotten  outcast,  die  wretched  sui- 
cide—  and  yet  the  man  to  whom  you  had 
onoe  plighted  your  troth.  Which  of  those 
greedy  fortune-hunters  whom  my  money  — 
my  life>bIood  as  you  might  have  thought  it 
was  —  attracted  to  you,  did  you  oare  to  tell 
that  you  bad  ever  slipped  out  of  the  little 
garden  gate  at  Sidon  to  meet  that  outcast  t 
Do  you  wonder  that  as  the  years  passed  and 
you  were  happy,  /  did  not  choose  to  be  so 
forgotten  ?  Do  yon  wonder  that  when  you 
shut  Uie  door  on  the  past  /managed  to  open 
it  again  —  if  only  a  little  way  —  that  its  light 
might  startle  you  ?  " 

Yet  she  did  not  seem  startled  or  disturbed, 
and  remained  only  looking  at  him  critically. 

"  You  say  that  yon  have  suffered,"  she 
reified  with  a  smile.  "  You  don't  look  it ! 
Yoor  hair  is  white,  but  it  is  becoming  to  yon, 
and  yon  are  a  handsomer  man,  'Lige  Curtis, 
than  you  were  when  I  first  met  you ;  yon  are 
finer, "  she  went  on,  still  regarding  him, 
"  stroDger  and  heahhier  than  yon  were  five 
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yoAi^  Ago ;  yoa  are  rich  and  proeperoua,  yoa 
have  everything  to  make  you  happy,  but  '* — 
— ^here  she  laughed  a  little,  held  out  both  her 
hands,  taking  his  and  holding  his  arms  apart 
in  a  rustic,  homely  fashion  — '^  but  yon  are 
still  the  same  old  'Lige  Curtis  I  It  was  like 
you  to  go  off  and  hide  yourself  in  that  idiotic 
way ;  it  was  like  you  to  let  the  property  slide 
in  that  stupid,  unselfish  fashion ;  it  was  like 
you  to  get  real  mad,  and  say  all  those  mean, 
silly  things  to  dad,  that  did  n*t  hurt  him  —  in 
your  regular  looney  style ;  for  rich  or  poor, 
drunk  or  sober,  ragged  or  elegant,  plain  or 
handsome,  —  you  're  always  the  same  'Lige 
Curtis!" 

In  proportion  as  that  material,  practical, 
rustic  self —  which  nobody  but  'Lige  Curtis 
had  ever  seen  —  came  back  to  her,  so  in 
proportion  the  irresolute,  wavering,  weak 
and  emotional  vagabond  of  Sidon  came  out 
to  meet  it.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  vague 
smile;  his  five  years  of  childish  resent- 
ment, albeit  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
man  mentally  and  morally  her  superior, 
melted  away.  He  drew  her  towards  him, 
yet  at  tiie  same  moment  a  quick  suspicion 
returned. 

^Well,  and  what  are  you  doing  here? 
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Has  this  man  who  hu  followed  yon  Miy 
right,  any  chum  upon  yon  ?  " 

"Ntme  bat  what  yoa  in  your  foUy  have 
foroect  upon  him  t  You  hare  made  him  fa- 
ther's ally.  I  don't  know  why  he  came  here. 
I  only  know  why  /  did  —  to  find  you  I " 

**  You  Buspeoted  then  ?  " 

"libwno/    Husht" 

The  returning  voices  of  Grant  and  of 
Mrs.  Ramirex  were  heard  in  the  oour^rard. 
Clementina  made  a  warning  yet  ^rlishly 
mirthful  gesture,  again  caught  his  hand, 
drew  htm  quickly  to  the  French  window,  and 
■lipped  through  it  with  him  into  the  garden* 
where  they  were  qnickly  lost  in  the  shadows 
of  a  oeanothus  hedge. 

**  They  hare  probably  met  Don  Jos^  in 
the  orchard,  and  as  he.  and  Don  Diego  have 
businass  together,  Do&a  Clementina  hu  with- 
out doubt  gone  to  her  room  and  left  them. 
For  yon  are  not  very  entertuning  to  the 
ladies  tivday, — yoa  two  eabaUtroal  Yoa 
have  moch  pditios  together,  eh? — or  yoa 
have  disooseed  and  disagreed,  eh?  I  will 
look  for  the  Sellorita,  and  let  yoa  go,  Dob 
Distraido  I  '* 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Chant's  apologies  and 
attempts  to  detun  her  were  equally  feeble* 
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— as  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  the  only 
ohance  he  might  have  of  seeing  Clementina 
except  in  company  with  Fletcher.  As  Mrs. 
Bamirez  left  he  lit  a  cigarette  and  listlessly 
walked  up  and  down  the  gallery.  But  Cle- 
mentina did  not  come,  neither  did  his  hostess 
return.  A  subdued  step  in  the  passage 
raised  his  hopes,  —  it  was  only  the  g^rizzled 
major  domo^  to  show  him  his  room  that  he 
might  prepare  for  dinner. 

He  followed  mechanically  down  the  long 
passage  to  a  second  corridor.  There  was  a 
chance  that  he  might  meet  Clementina,  but 
he  reached  his  room  without  encountering 
any  one.  It  was  a  large  vaulted  apartment 
with  a  single  window,  a  deep  embrasure  in 
the  thick  wall  that  seemed  to  focus  like  a 
telescope  some  forgotten,  sequestered  part  of 
the  leafy  garden.  While  washing  his  hands, 
gazing  absently  at  the  green  vignette  framed 
by  the  dark  opening,  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  movement  of  the  foliage,  stirred  appar- 
ently by  the  rapid  passage  of  two  half -hidden 
figures.  The  quick  flash  of  a  feminine  skirt 
seemed  to  indicate  the  coy  flight  of  some 
romping  maid  of  the  C(isc^  and  the  pursuit 
and  struggle  of  her  vaquero  swain.  To  a 
despairing  lover  even  the  spectacle  of  inno- 
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eent,  pastoral  happiness  in  others  is  not  apt 
to  be  soothing,  and  Grant  was  turning  im- 
patiently away  when  he  suddenly  stopped 
with  a  rigid  face  and  quickly  approached  the 
window.  In  her  struggles  with  the  anseeo 
Corydon,  the  clustering  leaves  seemed  to  have 
yielded  at  the  same  moment  with  the  ooy 
Chloris,  and  parting — disclosed  a  stolen 
kiss  I  Grant's  hand  lay  like  ioe  agunst  the 
waU.  For,  disengaging  Fletcher's  arm  from 
her  waist  and  freeing  her  skirt  from  the 
foliage,  it  was  the  oalm,  passionless  Clemen- 
tina  herself  who  stepped  cot,  and  morad  pen- 
•irely  towards  the  coso. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

^  Readebs  of  the  *  Clarion '  will  have  no- 
tioed  that  aUusion  has  been  frequently  made 
in  these  oolumns  to  certain  mmors  oon- 
oeming  the  early  history  of  Tasajara  which 
were  supposed  to  affect  the  pioneer  rec(»d 
of  Daniel  Hareourt.  It  was  deemed  by 
the  conductors  of  this  journal  to  be  only 
consistent  with  the  fearless  and  independ- 
ent duty  undertaken  by  the  *  Clarion '  that 
these  rumors  should  be  fully  chronicled  as 
part  of  the  information  required  by  the  read- 
ers of  a  first-class  newspaper,  unbiased  by 
any  consideration  of  the  social  position  of 
the  parties,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  news. 
For  this  the  ^  Clarion '  does  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  utter  a  word  of  apology.  But  for 
that  editorial  comment  or  attitude  which 
the  proprietors  felt  was  justified  by  the  reli- 
able sources  of  their  information  they  now 
consider  it  only  due  in  honor  to  themselves, 
their  readers,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  to  fully  and 
freely  apologize.    A  patient  and  laborious 
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invefltagation  enables  them  to  state  tliat 
the  alleged  facta  published  by  the  '  Clarion' 
and  copied  by  other  journals  are  utterly  tm- 
Bupported  by  testimony,  and  the  charges  — 
although  more  or  less  vague  —  which  were 
based  upon  them  are  equally  untenable. 
We  are  now  satisfied  that  one  '  Elijah  Cni^ 
tis,*  a  former  pioneer  of  Tasajara  who  dis- 
iqipeared  five  years  ago,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  drowned,  has  not  only  made  no  claim 
to  the  Tasajara  property,  as  alleged,  but  has 
^Ten  no  sign  of  bis  equally  alleged  resus^ 
tation  and  present  existence,  and  that  on  the 
minutest  investigation  there  appears  nothing 
either  in  his  disappearance,  or  the  transfer 
of  his  property  to  Daniel  Haroourt,  that 
could  in  any  way  disturb  the  nnoontested 
titte  to  Tasajara  or  the  unimpeachable  char- 
acter of  its  present  owner.  The  whole  story 
now  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  one 
of  those  stupid  rural  hoaxes  too  common  in 
California." 

**  Well,"  sud  Mrs.  Ashwood,  laying  aside 
the  '  Clarion '  with  a  skeptical  shrug  of  her 
pretty  shoulders,  as  she  glanced  up  at  her 
brother;  "I  suppose  this  means  that  yoa  are 
going  to  propose  again  to  the  young  lady  7  " 
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«'  I  have/'  said  Jack  Shipley,  '« that 's  the 
worst  of  it  —  and  ^t  my  answer  before  this 
came  out*" 

*^  Jack  I "  said  Mrs.  Ashwood,  thoroughly 
surprised. 

^^YesI  You  see,  Conny,  as  I  told  yon 
three  weeks  ago,  she  said  she  wanted  time  to 
consider,  —  that  she  scarcely  knew  me,  and 
all  that  I  Well,  I  thought  it  was  n*t  exactly 
«  gentleman's  business  to  seem  to  stand  off 
after  that  last  attack  on  her  father,  and  so, 
last  week,  I  went  down  to  San  Jos4,  where 
she  was  staying,  and  begged  her  not  to  keep 
me  in  suspense.  And,  by  Jove !  she  froze  me 
with  a  look,  and  said  that  with  these  asper- 
sions on  her  father's  character,  she  preferred 
not  to  be  under  obligations  to  any  one."* 

**  And  you  believed  her  ?  " 

**  Oh,  hang  it  all  I  Look  here,  Conny,  —  I 
wish  you  'd  just  try  for  once  to  find  out  some 
good  in  that  family,  besides  what  that  senti- 
mental young  widower  John  Milton  may 
have.  You  seem  to  think  because  they  've 
quarreled  Mrith  him  there  isn't  a  virtue  left 
among  them." 

Far  from  seeming  to  offer  any  suggestion 
of  feminine  retaliation,  Mrs.  Ashwood  smiled 
sweetiy.    '"My  dear  Jack,  I  have  no  desire 
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to  keep  you  from  ti7iiig  your  luck  again  with 
Miss  Clementina,  if  that  'a  what  you  mean, 
and  indeed  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  a 
family  who  felt  a  mesalliance  as  sensitively 
as  the  Haroourts  felt  that  afiair  of  their 
sou's,  would  be  as  keenly  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  match  for  their  daughter. 
As  to  young  Mr.  Harooort,  ho  never  bdked 
to  me  of  the  vices  tA  his  £iunily,  nor  has  he 
lately  troubled  me  mnoh  vrith  the  presenoe 
of  his  own  virtues.  I  have  n't  heaid  isom, 
him  sinoe  we  oame  here." 

**  I  suppose  he  is  satdsfled  with  the  gor- 
emment  berth  you  got  for  him,"  returned 
her  brother  diyly. 

"  He  was  very  grateful  to  Senator  Flynn, 
who  appreciates  his  talents,  but  who  offered 
it  to  him  as  a  mere  question  of  fitness," 
replied  Mrs.  Ashwood  with  great  precision 
of  statement  "  But  yon  don't  seem  to  know 
he  declined  it  on  aocount  of  his  other  wo^" 

"  Preferred  his  old  Bohemian  ways,  eh  ? 
You  oan't  change  those  fellows,  Conny. 
They  oan't  get  over  the  fascinations  of  vaga^ 
bondage.  Sorry  your  lady-patroness  scheme 
did  n't  work.  Rty  you  oould  n't  have  pro- 
moted him  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  aa 
the  Grand  Pnohess  oE  Giiolstoin  did  Prits." 
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**For  Heaven's  sake,  Jaok,  go  to  Clem- 
entina I  You  may  not  be  snccessful,  but 
there  at  least  the  perfect  gentlemanliness 
and  good  taste  of  your  illustrations  will  not 
be  thrown  away." 

^  I  think  of  going  to  San  Francisco  to- 
morrow, anyway,"  returned  Jack  with  af- 
fected carelessness.  *^  I  'm  getting  rather 
bored  with  this  wild  seaside  watering  place 
and  its  glitter  of  ocean  and  hopeless  back- 
ground of  mountain.  It 's  nothing  to  me 
that  ^there's  no  land  nearer  tiban  Japan' 
out  there.  It  may  be  very  healtiiful  to 
the  tissues,  but  it 's  weariness  to  the  spirit, 
and  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  wait  at  San 
Francisco  till  the  rains  send  us  further  south, 
as  well  as  here." 

He  had  walked  to  the  balcony  of  their  sit- 
ting-room in  the  little  seaside  hotel  where 
this  conversation  took  place,  and  gased  dis- 
contentedly over  the  curving  bay  and  sandy 
shore  before  him.  After  a  slight  pause  Mrs. 
Ashwood  stepped  out  beside  him. 

•*Very  likely  I  may  go  with  you,"  she 
said,  with  a  perceptible  tone  of  weariness. 
^  We  will  see  after  the  post  arrives." 

^  By  the  way,  there  is  a  little  package  for 
you  in  my  room,  that  came  this  morning.    I 
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brought  it  ap,  but  forgot  to  give  it  to  yon. 
Toa  11  find  it  on  my  table." 

Mn.  Aflhwood  abstntctedly  tamed  away 
and  entered  her  brother's  room  from  the 
same  balcony.  The  foi^otten  parcel,  which 
looked  like  a  roll  of  maauscript,  was  lying 
on  bia  dressing-table.  She  gazed  attentivefy 
at  the  handwriting  on  the  wrapper  and  then 
gare  a  quick  glanoe  aronnd  her,  A  midden 
and  sabtlfl  change  came  over  her.  She  net- 
tber  flashed  nor  paled,  nor  did  the  delicate 
lines  of  expression  in  her  face  quiver  or 
ebange.  Bnt  as  she  held  the  parcel  in  her 
band  her  whole  being  seemed  toundetgo  some 
ezqniaitfl  suffusion.  As  the  medicines  which 
the  Arabian  physician  had  conoealed  in  the 
hollow  handle  of  the  mallet  permeated  the 
languid  royal  blood  of  Persia,  so  some  vol- 
atile  balm  of  youth  seemed  to  flow  in  npon 
her  with  the  contact  of  that  strange  missive 
sod  transform  her  weary  spirit. 

"  Jack  1 "  she  called,  in  a  high  dear  voice. 

Bat  Jack  bad  already  gone  from  the  bal- 
cony when  she  reached  it  with  an  elastic 
step  and  a  quick  youthful  swirl  and  rustling 
oi  her  skirt.  He  was  lighting  his  cigar  in 
the  garden. 

"Jack,"  she  swd,  leaning  half  over  the 
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railing,  ^^oorne  back  here  in  an  hour  and 
we  'U  talk  over  that  matter  of  yours  again." 

Jack  looked  up  eagerly  and  as  if  he  might 
even  come  up  then,  but  she  added  quickly, 
^*  In  about  an  hour  —  I  must  think  it  over/' 
and  withdrew. 

She  reentered  the  sitting-room,  shut  the 
door  carefully  and  locked  it,  half  pulled 
down  the  blind,  walking  once  or  twice  around 
the  table  on  which  the  parcel  lay,  with  one 
eye  on  it  like  a  graceful  cat.  Then  she 
suddenly  sat  down,  took  it  up  with  a  grays 
practical  face,  examined  the  postmark  curi- 
ously, and  opened  it  with  severe  deliberation. 
It  contained  a  manuscript  and  a  letter  of 
four  closely  written  pages.  She  glanced  at 
the  manuscript  with  bright  approving  eyes, 
ran  her  fingers  through  its  leaves  and  then 
laid  it  carefully  and  somewhat  ostentatiously 
on  the  table  beside  her.  Then,  still  holding 
the  letter  in  her  hand,  she  rose  and  glanced 
out  of  the  window  at  her  bored  brother 
lounging  towards  the  beach  and  at  the  heav- 
ing billows  beyond,  and  returned  to  her  seat. 
This  apparently  important  preliminary  con- 
cluded, she  began  to  read. 

There  were,  as  already  stated,  four  blessed 
pages  of  it  t    All  vital,  earnest,  palpitating 
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with  yoathful  enei^,  piepoateions  in  {«e> 
mises,  precipitate  in  oonaLoBioiis, — yet  iire- 
sisdble  and  oonviiicing  to  every  woman  ia 
tbeir  illogical  Binoerity.  There  waa  not  a 
word  of  lore  in  it,  yet  every  page  breathed 
a  wholeBome  adoration ;  there  was  not  an 
epthet  or  exprestion  tlut  a  greater  prode 
than  Mrs.  Ashwood  would  have  objected  to, 
yet  eveiy  sentenee  seemed  to  end  in  a  caress. 
There  was  not  a  line  of  poetry  in  it,  and 
soBToely  a  figure  or  simile,  and  yet  it  was  po- 
«tioaL  Boyishly  ^^tistio  as  it  was  in  atti- 
tude, it  seemed  to  be  written  less  o/'himself 
than  to  her ;  in  its  delicate  because  aucon- 
scions  flattery,  it  made  her  at  once  the  pro- 
vocation and  ezouse.  And  yet  so  potent 
was  its  individuality  that  it  required  no  sig< 
nature.  No  one  but  John  Milton  Haroourt 
oould  have  written  it  His  personality 
stood  oat  of  it  so  strongly  that  ouce  or  twice 
Mrs.  Ashwood  almost  unoonscioosly  put  up 
her  little  band  before  her  face  widi  a  half 
mischievous,  balf-deprecating  smile,  as  if  the 
big  honest  eyes  of  its  writer  were  upon  her. 
It  began  by  an  elaborate  apology  for  de> 
dining  the  appointment  offered  him  by  one 
of  her  friends,  which  he  was  bold  enough  to 
think  had  been  prompted  by  her  kind  heart 
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That  was  like  her,  but  yet  what  she  might 
do  to  any  one ;  and  he  preferred  to  think  of 
her  as  the  sweet  and  gentle  lady  who  had 
recognized  his  merit  without  knowing  him, 
rather  than  the  powerful  and  gracious  bene- 
factress who  wanted  to  reward  him  when  she 
did  know  him.  The  crown  that  she  had  all 
unconsciously  placed  upon  his  head  thai  af- 
ternoon at  the  little  hotel  at  Crystal  Spring 
was  more  to  him  than  the  Senator's  appoint- 
ment ;  perhaps  he  was  selfish,  but  he  could 
not  bear  that  she  who  had  givexk  so  muck 
should  believe  that  he  could  accept  a  lesser 
gift.  AU  this  and  much  more  I  Some  of  it 
he  had  wanted  to  say  to  her  in  San  Francisco 
at  times  when  they  had  met,  but  he  could  not 
find  the  words.  But  she  had  g^ven  him  the 
courage  to  go  on  and  do  the  only  thing  he 
was  fit  for,  and  he  had  resolved  to  stick  to 
that,  and  perhaps  do  something  once  more 
that  might  make  him  hear  again  her  voice  as 
he  had  heard  it  that  day,  and  again  see  the 
light  that  had  shone  in  her  eyes  as  she  sat 
there  and  read.  And  this  was  why  he  was 
sending  her  a  manuscript.  She  might  have 
forgotten  that  she  had  told  him  a  strange 
story  of  her  cousin  who  had  disappeared — 
>rhich  she  tibought  he  might  at  some  time 
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work  np.  Here  it  was.  Perhaps  iibe  miglit 
not  leoognue  it  again,  in  tlie  way  he  had  writ- 
ten it  here ;  perhaps  she  did  not  really  mean 
it  when  she  had  given  him  permiasion  to 
nae  it,  bnt  lie  remembered  her  truthfol  eyes 
and  beBered  her  —  and  in  any  erent  it  was 
hers  to  do  with  what  she  liked.  It  had  been 
a  great  pleasure  for  him  ta  write  it  and  think 
tliat  she  wonld  see  it ;  it  was  like  seeing 
her  himself —that  was  in  Am  hettar  telf — 
more  worthy  the  companionship  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  noble  woman  than  the  poor  young 
man  she  wonld  hare  helped.  This  was  why 
he  had  not  called  the  week  before  she  went 
away.  Bat  for  all  that,  she  had  made  bis 
life  less  lonely,  and  be  should  be  ever  grate- 
ful to  her.  He  ooold  never  foi^t  how  she 
nnoonsoiooaly  sympathized  with  him  that 
day  over  the  loss  that  had  blighted  bis  life 
forever,  —  yet  even  then  be  did  not  know 
that  she,  herself,  had  passed  through  l^e  same 
suffering.  But  jnst  here  the  stricken  widow 
of  thirtf,  after  a  vun  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  knitted  gravity  of  her  eyebrows,  bowed 
her  dimpling  foce  over  the  letter  of  the 
blighted  widower  of  twenty,  and  laaghed  ao 
long  and  rilently  that  the  tears  stood  out  like 
dew  on  ber  light-brown  eyelaebes. 
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But  she  beoame  presendy  severe  again, 
and  finished  her  reading  of  the  letter  gpravely. 
Then  she  folded  it  caref olly^  deposited  it  in 
a  box  on  her  table,  which  she  locked.  After 
a  few  minutes,  however,  she  unlocked  the 
box  again  and  transferred  the  letter  to  her 
pocket.  The  serenity  of  her  features  did 
not  relax  again,  although  her  previous  pretty 
prepossession  of  youthful  spirit  was  still  in* 
dicated  in  her  movements.  Going  into  her 
bedroom,  she  reappeared  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  light  cloak  thrown  over  her  shoulders 
and  a  white-trimmed  broad-brimmed  hat. 
Then  she  rolled  up  the  manuscript  in  a  pa- 
per, and  called  her  French  maid.  As  she 
stood  there  awaiting  her  with  the  roll  in  her 
hand,  she  might  have  been  some  young  giii 
on  her  way  to  her  music  lesson. 

^*  If  my  brother  returns  before  I  do,  tell 
him  to  wait." 

^^  Madame  is  going ''  — 

**  Out,"  said  Mrs.  Ashwood  blithely,  and 
tripped  downstairs. 

She  made  her  way  directly  to  the  shore 
where  she  remembered  there  was  a  group  of 
rocks  affording  a  shelter  from  the  north- 
west trade  winds.  It  was  reached  at  low 
water  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  and  here 
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sbe  had  often  basked  ia  the  sno  with  her 
book.  It  vas  here  that  she  now  unrolled 
Joha  Milton's  manusoript  and  read. 

It  was  the  story  she  had  told  him,  but  in- 
terpreted by  his  poetry  and  adorned  by  his 
haicf  until  the  facta  as  she  remembered 
them  seemed  to  be  no  longer  hers,  or  indeed 
truths  at  alL  She  liad  always  believed 
her  oonnn's  unhappy  temperament  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  moral  and  phyuoal  idio- 
^uflraay,  —  she  found  it  here  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  a  lifelong  and  hopeless  pasuon  for 
herself!  The  ingenious  John  Milton  had 
given  a  poet's  precocity  to  the  yonth  whom 
ahe  had  only  known  as  a  sospioions,  moody 
boy,  had  idealized  him  as  a  sensitiTe  but 
■ongless  Byron,  had  giren  him  the  added 
infirmity  of  J>ulmonary  weakness,  and  a 
handkerchief  that  in  moments  of  great  ex- 
ratement,  after  having  been  hurriedly 
prsBBed  to  his  pale  lips,  was  withdrawn 
"  with  a  crimson  stain."  Opposed  to  this 
interesting  fignre  —  the  more  striking  to  her 
as  she  had  been  hitherto  haunted  by  the  im- 
pression that  her  cousin  during  his  boyhood 
had  been  snbjeot  to  facial  eruption  and  boils 
—  was  ber  own  equally  idealized  self. 
Cruelly  kind  to  her  coosin  and  gentle  with 
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his  weaknesses  while  calmly  ignoring  their 
caose,  leading  him  unoonsoiously  step  by 
step  in  his  fatal  passion,  he  only  became 
aware  by  accident  that  she  nourished  an 
ideal  hero  in  the  person  of  a  hard,  proud, 
middle^iged  practical  man  of  the  world, — 
her  future  husband  I  At  this  picture  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ashwood,  who  had  really  been  an 
indistinctive  social  hon  mvant^  his  amiable 
relict  grew  somewhat  hysterical.  The  dis- 
covery of  her  real  feeUngs  drove  the  oon- 
sumptive  cousin  into  a  secret,  self-imposed 
exile  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  gprave.  But  the  complete 
and  sudden  change  of  life  and  scene,  the 
balm  of  the  wild  woods  and  the  wholesome 
barbarism  of  nature,  wrought  a  magical 
change  in  his  physical  health  and  a  phi- 
losophical rest  in  his  mind.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief.  Yean 
passed,  the  heroine  —  a  rich  and  still  young 
and  beautiful  widow  —  unwittingly  sought 
the  same  medicinal  solitude.  Here  in  the 
depth  of  the  forest  she  encountered  het 
former  playmate ;  the  passion  which  he  had 
fondly  supposed  was  dead  revived  in  her 
presence,  and  for  the  first  time  she  learned 
from  hia  bearded  lips  the  secret  of  his  paa- 
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non.  Alas  I  not  she  alone  I  Tbe  coatignoiu 
forest  ooald  not  be  bolted  out,  and  the  Indian 
wife  lieaid  alL  B«eogniziag  the  sitaaUon 
with  aboriginal  directness  of  purpose,  she 
committed  suicide  in  the  fond  belief  that  it 
woold  reunite  the  sarriTors.  But  in  vain ; 
the  ooosins  parted  on  the  spot  to  meet  no 
more. 

fiven  Mrs.  Ashwood's  predilection  for  the 
youthful  writer  conld  not  overlook  the  tact 
diat  the  denouement  was  br  no  means  novel 
nor  the  situation  hnman,  bat  jet  it  was  here 
that  she  was  most  interested  and  fascinated. 
The  description  of  the  forest  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  wood  where  she  had  first  met 
Haroourt ;  the  charm  of  it  returned,  until 
she  almost  seemed  to  again  inhale  its  bal- 
samic freshnesa  in  the  pages  before  her. 
Now,  as  then,  her  youth  came  back  with  the 
same  longing  and  r^^t.  But  more  bewild- 
ering than  all,  it  was  herself  that  moved 
there,  painted  with  the  loving  hand  of  the 
narrator.  For  the  first  time  she  experienced 
the  delicious  flattery  of  seeing  herself  aa 
only  a  lover  ooald  see  her-  The  smallest 
detail  of  her  oostome  was  suggested  with  an 
aocuraoy  t^at  pleaiuitly  thrilled  her  femi- 
nine sense.    The  grace  of  her  figure  slowly 
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moying  through  the  shadow,  the  curyes  of 
her  arm  and  the  delicacy  of  her  hand  that 
held  the  bridle  rein,  the  gentle  glow  of  her 
softly  rounded  cheek,  the  sweet  mystery  of 
her  veiled  eyes  and  forehead,  and  the  escap- 
ing gold  of  her  lovely  hair  beneath  her  hat 
were  all  in  turn  masterfully  touched  or  ten- 
derly suggested.  And  when  to  this  was 
added  the  faint  perfume  of  her  nearer  pres- 
ence— the  scent  she  always  used — the  deli- 
cate revelations  of  her  withdrawn  gauntlet, 
the  bracelet  clasping  her  white  wrist,  and  at 
last  the  thrilling  contact  of  her  soft  hand  on 
his  arm,  -^  she  put  down  the  manuscript  and 
blushed  like  a  very  girL    Then  she  started. 

A  shout!  —  his  voice  surely  I — and  the 
sound  of  oars  in  their  rowlocks. 

An  instant  revulsion  of  feeling  overtook 
her.  With  a  quick  movement  she  instantly 
hid  the  manuscript  beneath  her  doak  and 
stood  up  erect  and  indignant.  Not  twenty 
yards  away,  apparently  advancing  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  was  a  boat.  It 
contained  only  John  Milton,  resting  on  his 
oars  and  scanning  the  group  of  rocks  anx- 
iously. His  face,  wkich  was  quite  strained 
Mrith  anxiety,  suddenly  flushed  when  he  saw 
her,  and  then  recognising  the  unmistakable 
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BigDifloanoe  of  lier  look  and  attitade,  paled 
ODoe  more.  He  bent  over  his  oars  again ;  a 
few  strokes  brought  him  olose  to  the  rook. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  sud  hesitatinglj, 
as  he  turned  towards  her  and  laid  aside  his 
oars,  "  bat  —  1  tbonght  —  yon  were  —  in 
danger." 

She  glanoed  qnickl;  round  her.  She  had 
forgotten  the  tide  I  The  ledge  between  her 
and  the  shore  was  already  a  foot  nndra- 
brown  sea-water.  Yet  if  Ab  had  not 
thought  that  it  would  look  ridicolons,  she 
wonld  have  leaped  down  even  then  and 
waded  ashore. 

"  It 's  nothiog,"  she  sud  ooldly,  with  the 
air  of  one  to  whom  the  ntoatdon  was  an 
everyday  oocnrrence ;  "  it  *s  only  a  few  steps 
and  a  slight  wetting  —  and  my  brother 
would  have  beeo  here  in  a  moment  more." 

John  Milton's  frank  eyes  made  no  secret 
of  his  mortifioatioQ.  "  I  ought  not  to  have 
disturbed  you,  I  know,"  be  said  qniohly,  **  I 
had  no  right.  But  I  was  on  the  other  shore 
opposite  and  I  saw  yon  eome  down  here  — 
that  is  "  —  he  blushed  prodigiously  —  **  I 
thonght  it  might  b«  yon  —  and  I  ventnzed 
—  I  mean  —  won't  you  let  me  row  yon 
ashore?" 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  refusing.  She  slipped  quickly  into  the 
boat  without  waiting  for  his  helping  hand, 
avoiding  that  contact  which  only  a  moment 
ago  she  was  trying  to  reoalL 

A  few  strokes  brought  them  ashore.  He 
continued  his  explanation  with  the  hopeless 
frankness  and  persistency  of  youth  and  in- 
experience.  ^^  I  only  came  here  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  I  would  not  have  come,  but 
Mr.  Fletcher,  who  has  a  cottage  on  the  odier 
shore,  sent  for  me  to  offer  me  my  old  place 
on  the  *  Clarion.*  I  had  no  idea  of  in- 
truding upon  your  privacy  by  calling  here 
without  permission." 

Mrs.  Ashwood  had  resumed  her  conven- 
tional courtesy  without  however  losing  her 
feminine  desire  to  make  her  companion  pay 
for  the  agitation  he  had  caused  her.  ^  We 
would  have  been  always  pleased  to  see  you," 
she  said  vaguely,  **  and  I  hope,  as  you  are 
here  now,  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  ho- 
tel   My  brother  "  — 

But  he  still  retained  his  hold  of  the  boat- 
rope  without  moving,  and  continued,  "^  I  saw 
you  yesterday,  through  the  telescope,  sitting 
in  your  balcony ;  and  later  at  night  I  think 
it    was  your  shadow  I  saw  near  the  blue 
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sliaded  lamp  in  the  utting-room  by  tbe  win- 
dow, —  I  don't  mean  the  red  lamp  Uiat  you 
hare  in  yonr  own  rooid.  I  watched  you  imldl 
JOD  pat  out  the  blue  lamp  and  lit  the  red 
one.  I  tell  you  this  —  because  —  because  — 
J  thought  you  might  be  reading  a  manusoript 
I  sent  you.  At  least,"  he  smiled  funtly, 
"  I  liked  to  think  it  so." 

In  her  present  mood  this  struck  her  only 
as  peruotent  and  somewhat  egotistical.  But 
she  felt  herself  now  on  ground  where  she 
oould  deal  Brmly  with  him. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said  gravely.  "I  got  it 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  it.  I  intoided 
to  write  to  you." 

"  Don't,"  be  aud,  looldng  at  her  fixedly. 
"  I  can  see  you  don't  like  it." 

"Od  the  oootrary,'*  she  sud  promptly, 
"  I  think  it  beautifully  written,  and  Teiy  in- 
genious in  plot  and  situation.  Of  course  it 
is  n't  the  story  I  told  yon  —  I  did  n't  expect 
that,  for  I  'm  not  a  genius.  The  man  is 
not  at  all  like  my  cousin,  you  know,  and 
the  woman  —  well  really,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  is  simply  inoonoeiTable  I  " 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  he  said  gravely.  He 
had  been  gaong  abstractedly  at  some  shin- 
ing brown  seaweed  in  the  water,  and  when 
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he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  they  seemed  to 
have  oaught  its  oolor. 

''Think  so?  I'm  positive!  There's  no 
suoh  a  woman ;  she  is  n't  human.  But  let 
us  walk  to  the  hoteL" 

''Thank  you,  but  I  must  go  back  now.'* 

"  But  at  least  let  my  brother  thank  you  for 
taking  his  place  —  in  rescuing  me.  It  was 
so  thoughtful  in  you  to  put  off  at  once  when 
you  saw  I  was  surrounded*  I  might  have 
been  in  great  danger." 

"  Please  don't  make  fun  of  me,  Mrs.  Ash- 
wood,"  he  said  with  a  faint  return  of  his 
boyish  smile.  "You  know  there  was  no  dan- 
ger. I  have  only  interrupted  you  in  a  nap 
or  a  reverie  —  and  I  can  see  now  that  you 
evidently  came  here  to  be  alone." 

Holding  the  manuscript  more  closely  hid- 
den under  the  folds  of  her  doak,  she  smiled 
enigmatically.  "  I  think  I  did^  and  it  seems 
that  the  tide  thought  so  too,  and  acted  upon 
it  But  you  will  come  up  to  the  hotel  with 
me,  surely  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  going  back  now."  There  was 
a  sudden  firmness  about  the  young  fellow 
which  she  had  never  before  noticed.  This 
was  evidently  the  creature  who  had  married 
in  spite  of  his  family. 
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"  Won't  yon  oome  back  long  enough  to 
take  your  manuaoript  ?  I  will  point  out  the 
part  I  i«fer  to,  and  —  we  will  talk  it  over." 

*'  Theifl  ia  do  aecessi^.  I  wrote  to  yon 
that  you  might  keep  it ;  it  ia  yonn ;  it  was 
written  for  you  and  none  other.  It  ia  quite 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  you  were  good 
enoogh  to  read  it.  But  mil  yon  do  one 
thing  more  for  me?  Kead  it  f^ainl  If  you 
find  anything  in  it  the  aeoond  time  to  change 
your  views  —  if  yon  find  " — 

"  I  will  let  yon  know,"  she  said  qoickfy. 
**  I  will  write  to  yon  as  I  intended." 

"No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  that 
if  yon  found  the  woman  less  inconoeivable 
and  m<n«  human,  don't  write  to  me,  but  put 
your  red  lamp  in  your  window  instead  of  the 
bine  one.    I  will  watoh  for  it  and  see  it" 

"  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  explain  myadf 
mneb  better  with  simple  pen  and  ink,"  she 
sud  dryly, "  and  it  will  be  much  more  nsefol 
to  yon." 

He  lifted  bis  bat  gravely,  shoved  off  the 
boat,  leaped  into  it,  and  before  she  could 
hold  out  her  hand  was  twenty  feet  away. 
She  turned  and  ran  quickly  up  the  rooks. 
When  she  reached  the  hotel,  she  oonld  see 
the  boat  already  half  across  the  bay. 
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Entering  her  sittingToom  she  found  that 
her  brother,  tired  of  waiting  for  her,  had 
driven  out.  Taking  the  hidden  manuscript 
from  her  doak  she  tossed  it  with  a  slight 
gesture  of  impatience  on  the  table.  Then 
she  summoned  the  landlord. 

*^  Is  there  a  town  across  the  bay?  *' 

^  No !  the  whole  mountain-side  belongs  to 
Don  Diego  Fletcher.  He  lives  away  back 
in  the  coast  range  at  Los  Gratos,  but  he  has 
a  cottage  and  mill  on  the  beach.*' 

""Don  Di^o Fletcher — Fletcher !  Is  he 
a  Spaniard  then  ? '' 

^  Half  and  half,  I  reckon ;  he 's  from  the 
lower  country,  I  believe." 

'' Is  he  here  often  ?  " 

^  Not  much ;  he  has  mills  at  Los  Gates, 
wheat  ranches  at  Santa  Clara,  and  owns  a 
newspaper  in  'Frisco  I  But  he 's  here  now. 
There  were  lights  in  his  house  last  night, 
and  his  cutter  lies  off  the  point." 

^  Could  you  get  a  small  package  and  note 
to  him?" 

*^  Certainly ;  it  is  only  a  row  across  the 
bay." 

^  Thank  you." 

Without  removing  her  hat  and  cloak  she 
sat  down  at  the  table  and  began  a  letter  to 
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Don  Diego  Fletcher.  She  b^ged  to  incloK 
to  him  a  mannBcript  which  she  was  Bsti^ 
fied,  for  the  interests  of  its  author,  was 
better  in  his  hands  than  hers.  It  had  been 
giren  to  her  by  the  anthor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Har- 
ooort,  whom  she  understood  was  engaged 
on  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper,  the  "  Clarion."  In 
fact,  it  had  been  written  at  her  sni^^tion, 
and  from  an  incident  in  real  life  of  which 
she  was  oogninnt.  She  was  sorry  to  saj 
that  OD  aoconnt  of  some  very  fotdiah  criticism 
of  ber  own  as  to  tbe/dK^,  the  talented  young 
author  had  become  so  dissatisfied  with  it  as 
to  make  it  possible  that,  if  left  to  himself, 
thb  very  efaarming  and  beantifolly  written 
story  would  remain  nspnblished.  Ab  an 
admirer  of  Mr.  Hareouit*s  genins,  and  a 
friend  of  his  family,  she  felt  that  sneh  an 
event  wonld  be  deplorable,  and  she  therefore 
begged  to  leare  it  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  delicacy 
and  tact  to  arrange  with  the  anthor  for  its 
puUication.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
had  only  to  read  it  to  be  convinced  of  its  re- 
markable literary  merit,  and  she  again  wonld 
impress  upon  him  the  fact  that  her  playful 
and  thongbtleBs  criticism  —  which  was  per- 
sonal and  confidential  —  was  only  based  upon 
the  cirenmBtanoes  that  ^  author  had  tea% 
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made  a  more  beantifal  and  toaohing  story 
than  the  poor  facts  which  she  had  famished 
seined  to  frarrant.  She  had  only  just  learned 
the  fortunate  cironmstanoe  that  Mr.  Flet- 
eher  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hotel 
where  she  was  staying  with  her  brother. 

With  the  same  practical,  bosiness-like 
directness,  bnt  perhaps  a  certain  nnbnsiness- 
like  haste  superadded,  she  rolled  np  the 
manuscript  and  dispatched  it  with  the  letter. 
This  done,  however,  a  slight  reaction  set 
in,  and  having  taken  off  her  hat  and  shawl, 
she  dropped  listlessly  on  a  chair  by  the 
window,  but  as  suddenly  rose  and  took  a  seat 
in  the  darker  part  of  the  room.  She  felt 
that  she  had  done  right,  — that  highest  but 
most  depressing  of  human  convictions!  It 
was  entirely  for  his  good.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  his  best  interests  should  suffer  for 
his  folly.  If  anybody  was  to  suffer  it  was 
she.  But  what  nonsense  was  she  thinking  I 
She  would  write  to  him  later  when  she  was  a 
little  cooler,  —  as  she  had  said.  But  thenhe 
had  distinctly  told  her,  and  very  rudely  too, 
that  he  didn't  want  her  to  write.  Wanted 
her  to  make  signals  to  him, — the  idiot  I  and 
probably  was  even  now  watching  her  with  a 
telescope.    It  was  really  too  preposterous  t 
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The  reflolt  was  that  her  brother  foond 
her  on  his  retnm  in  a  somewhat  nnoertain 
mood,  and,  as  a  ooniueh>r,  variable  and  con- 
flicting in  judgment  If  this  Clementina, 
who  seemed  to  hare  the  family  qnalities  of 
obetinaof  and  audacity,  really  cared  for  him, 
she  certainly  Toold  n't  let  delicacy  stand  in 
the  Tay  of  lettii^  him  know  it —  and  he  was 
therefore  safe  to  wait  a  little.  A  few  mo- 
ments later,  she  languidly  declared  that  she 
was  afraid  that  she  was  no  coonselor  in  snoh 
matters ;  really  she  was  getting  too  old  to  take 
any  interest  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  she 
never  bad  been  a  matchmaker  I  By  the  way 
now,  was  n't  it  odd  that  this  neighbor,  that 
rich  capitalist  across  the  bay,  should  be  called 
Metoher,  and  "James  Fletcher"  too,  for 
INego  meant  "  James  "  in  Spanish.  Exactly 
the  same  name  as  poor  "  Cousin  Jim  "  who 
disappeared.  Did  he  remember  her  (dd 
playmate  Jim?  But  her  brother  thought 
something  else  was  a  deuced  sight  more  odd, 
namely,  that  this  same  Don  Diego  Fletcher 
was  said  to  be  very  sweet  on  Clementina 
now,  and  was  always  in  her  company  at  the 
Bamirez.  And  that,  with  this  "  Clarion  " 
apology  on  the  top  of  it,  looked  infernally 
queer. 
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Mrs.  Ashwood  felt  a  sadden  ooiiBteniation. 
Here  had  she — Jack's  sister  —  just  been 
taJking  Jack's  probable  rival  into  confidential 
correspondence  I  She  tamed  apon  Jack 
sharply:  — 

**  Why  did  n't  you  say  that  before  ?  " 

*^  I  did  tell  you,"  he  said  gloomily,  *^  but 
you  did  n't  listen.  But  what  difference  does 
it  make  to  you  now? " 

^^None  whatever,"  said  Mrs.  Adiwood 
calmly  as  she  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Neverthdess  the  afternoon  passed  wearily, 
and  her  usual  ride  into  the  upland  cidion 
did  not  reanimate  her.  Fcht  reasons  known 
best  to  herself  she  did  not  take  her  after« 
dinner  stroll  along  the  shore  to  watch  the 
outlying  fog.  At  a  comparatively  early 
hour,  while  there  was  still  a  roseate  glow  in 
the  western  dcy,  riie  appeared  with  grim 
deliberation,  and  the  blue  lamp-shade  in  her 
hand,  and  placed  it  over  the  lamp  which  she 
lit  and  stood  on  her  table  beude  the  window. 
This  done  she  sat  down  and  began  to  write 
with  bright-eyed  but  vicious  complacency. 

*' But  you  don't  want  that  light  and  the 
window,  Constance,"  said  Jack  wonderingly. 

Mrs.  Ashwood  could  not  stand  the  dread- 
ful twilight. 
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"  But  take  away  your  lamp  and  yon  'U 
liare  light  flaongh  from  the  sanset,"  re- 
sponded Jack. 

That  was  juat  what  she  did  n't  wanti  The 
light  from  the  window  was  that  horrid  Tnlgar 
red  glow  which  she  hated.  It  might  be  very 
romantic  and  snit  loren  like  Jack,  but  as 
sAe  had  some  work  to  do,  she  wanted  the 
bine  shade  of  the  lamp  to  correct  that  dread* 
fnlglate. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

John  Milton  had  rowed  baok  without 
lifting  his  eyes  to  Mrs.  Ashwood^s  receding 
figure.  He  believed  that  he  was  right  in 
declining  her  invitation,  although  he  had  a 
miserable  feeling  that  it  entailed  seeing  her 
for  the  last  time.  With  all  that  he  believed 
was  his  previous  experience  of  the  affections, 
he  was  still  so  untutored  as  to  be  confused 
as  to  his  reasons  for  declining,  or  his  right 
to  have  been  shocked  and  disappointed  at 
her  manner.  It  seemed  to  him  sufficiently 
plain  that  he  had  offended  the  most  perfect 
woman  he  had  ever  known  without  knowing 
more.  The  feeling  he  had  for  her  was  none 
the  less  powerful  because,  in  his  g^reat  simpli« 
city,  it  was  vague  and  unformulated.  And  it 
was  a  part  of  this  strange  simplicity  that  in 
his  miserable  loneliness  his  thoughts  turned 
unconsciously  to  his  dead  wife  for  sympathy 
and  consolation.  Loo  would  have  under- 
stood him  I 

Mr.  Fletcher,  who  had  received  him  on 
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his  arrival  with  Bingnlar  effnuvieneBs  and 
cordiality,  had  put  off  their  final  arrange- 
mentB  until  after  diimer,  on  aoconut  of  presft- 
ing  bosiness.  It  was  therefore  with  Bome 
surprise  that  an  hour  before  the  time  he  was 
Bommoned  to  Fletcher's  room.  He  was  still 
more  surprised  to  find  him  sitting  at  his 
desk,  from  wbi«h  a  number  of  business  pa- 
pers and  letters  had  been  hurriedly  thrust 
aside  to  make  way  for  a  manuscript.  A 
nngle  glance  at  it  was  euough  to  show  the 
unhappy  John  Milton  that  it  was  the  one 
he  bad  sent  to  Mrs.  Ashwood.  The  color 
flushed  to  his  cheek  and  he  felt  a  mist  before 
bis  eyes.  His  employer's  face,  ou  the  con- 
trary, was  quite  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Haroourt  with  a  singular  intensity.  His 
voice  too,  although  under  great  control,  waa 
hard  and  strange. 

"  Bead  that,"  he  stud,  handing  the  yonng 
man  a  letter. 

The  color  agtun  streamed  into  John  Mil- 
ton's face  as  he  rect^nized  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Ashwood,  and  remained  tbei-e  while  he  read 
it.  When  he  put  it  down,  however,  he 
rtused  his  frank  eyes  to  Fletcher's,  and 
said  with  a  certain  dignity  and  manliness : 
**  What  abe  says  is  the  tmth,  sir.    But  it  is 
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I  alone  who  am  at  fault.  This  manuscript 
is  merely  my  stupid  idea  of  a  very  simple 
story  she  was  once  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
when  we  were  talking  of  strange  occurrences 
in  real  life,  which  she  thought  I  might  some 
time  make  use  of  in  my  work.  I  tried  to 
embellish  it,  and  failed.  That  *s  alL  I  will 
take  it  back,  —  it  was  written  only  for  her.'' 

There  was  such  an  irresistible  truthful- 
ness and  sincerity  in  his  voice  and  manner, 
that  any  idea  of  complicity  with  the  sender 
was  dismissed  from  Fletcher's  mind.  As 
Harcourt,  however,  extended  his  hand  for 
the  manuscript  Fletcher  interfered. 

*^  You  forget  that  you  gave  it  to  her,  and 
she  has  sent  it  to  me.  If  /don't  keep  it,  it 
can  be  returned  to  her  only.  Now  may  I 
ask  who  is  this  lady  who  takes  such  an  in- 
terest in  your  literary  career?  Have  you 
known  her  long?  Is  she  a  friend  of  your 
f amUy  ?  " 

The  slight  sneer  that  accompanied  his  ques- 
tion restored  the  natural  color  to  the  young 
man's  face,  but  kindled  his  eye  ominously. 

^^  No,"  he  said  briefly.  ^^  I  met  her  acoi« 
dentally  about  two  months  ago  and  as  acci- 
dentally found  out  that  she  had  taken  an  in- 
terest in  one  of  the  first  things  I  ever  wrote 
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for  your  paper.  She  neither  knew  yoa  nor 
me.  It  wa4  tfaeo  that  she  told  me  this  story ; 
she  did  not  even  then  know  who  I  was,  though 
she  had  met  some  of  my  family.  She  was 
very  good  and  has  generously  tried  to  help 
me." 

Fletcher's  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  him. 

"  But  this  tells  me  only  what  she  Is,  not 
vsho  she  is." 

"I  am  afnud  you  must  inquire  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Shipley,"  said  Harcourt  curtly. 

"Shipley?" 

*'  Yes ;  he  la  traveling  with  her  for  his 
health,  and  they  are  going  south  when  the 
rains  come.  Tbey  are  wealthy  Fhiladelphii 
ans,  I  believe,  and  —and  she  is  a  widow." 

Fletcher  picked  up  her  note  and  glanced 
again  at  the  signature,  "  Constanoe  Ashr 
wood."  There  was  a  moment  of  silence, 
when  he  resumed  in  quite  a  different  voice : 
"  It 's  odd  I  never  met  them  nor  they  me." 

As  he  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  a  re- 
sponse, John  Milton  said  simply :  "  I  sup- 
pose it 's  because  they  have  not  been  here 
long,  and  are  somewhat  reserved." 

Mr.  Fletcher  laid  aside  the  manuscript 
and  letter,  and  took  up  his  apparently  sua- 
pended  work. 
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^^When  you  see  this  Mrs.  —  Mrs.  Asb- 
wood  again,  you  might  say  "  — 

^^  I  shall  not  see  her  again,"  interrupted 
John  Milton  hastily. 

Mr.  Fletcher  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
<«  Very  well,"  he  said  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
"  I  will  write  to  her.  Now,  Mr.  Harcourt," 
he  continued  with  a  sudden  business  brevity, 
^^  if  you  please,  we  '11  drop  this  affair  and 
attend  to  the  matter  for  which  I  just  sum- 
moned  you.  Since  yesterday  an  important 
contract  for  which  I  have  been  waiting  is 
concluded,  and  its  performance  will  take  me 
East  at  once.  I  have  made  arrangements 
that  you  will  be  left  in  the  literary  charge 
of  the  ^  Clarion.'  It  is  only  a  fitting  reo- 
ompense  that  the  paper  owes  to  you  and 
your  father,  —  to  whom  I  hope  to  see  you 
presently  reconciled.  But  we  won't  discuss 
that  now  I  As  my  affairs  take  me  back  to 
Los  Gates  within  half  an  hour,  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  dispense  my  hospitality  in  person, 
—  but  you  will  dine  and  sleep  here  to-night. 
Good-by.  As  you  go  out  will  you  please 
send  up  Mr.  Jackson  to  me."  He  nodded 
briefly,  seemed  to  plunge  instantly  into  his 
{>apers  again,  and  John  Milton  was  glad  to 
withdraw. 
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The  shock  he  had  felt  at  Mrs.  Ashwood's 
frigid  disposition  of  his  wishes  and  his  man- 
nsoript  had  bennmbed  him  to  an;  enjo;- 
ment  or  appreoiatioD  of  the  change  in  his 
fortune.  He  wandered  oat  of  the  house  and 
descended  to  the  beach  in  a  dazed,  bewild- 
ered way,  seeing  only  the  words  of  her  let- 
ter to  Fletcher  before  him,  and  striving  to 
grasp  some  other  meaning  from  them  than 
their  coldly  practical  purport.  Perhaps  this 
was  her  cruel  rerenge  for  his  telling  her  not 
to  write  to  him.  G>uld  she  not  have  di- 
vined it  was  only  his  fear  of  what  she  might 
aay!  And  now  it  ««8  all.  over  1  She  had 
washed  her  hands  of  him  with  the  sending 
of  that  manuscript  and  letter,  and  he  would 
pass  out  of  her  memory  as  a  foolish,  ooo- 
oeited  ingrate,  —  perhaps  a  figure  as  wearily 
irritating  and  stupid  to  her  as  the  cousin 
she  had  known.  He  meohanioally  lifted  his 
eyes  to  the  distant  hotel ;  the  glow  was  still 
in  the  western  sky,  but  the  blue  lamp  was 
already  shining  in  the  window.  HU  cheek 
flashed  quickly,  and  he  turned  away  as  if 
she  ooald  have  seen  his  face.  Yes  —  she  dfr 
spised  him,  and  jAaf  was  his  answer  I 

When  he  returned,  Mr.  Fletcher  had 
gtme.     He  dragged  tlirough  a  dinner  with 
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Mr.  Jackson,  Fletcher's  secretary,  and  tried 
to  realize  bis  good  fortune  in  listening  to 
the  subordinate's  congratulations.  ^^  But  I 
thought,"  said  Jackson,  ^^  you  had  slipped 
up  on  your  luck  to-day,  when  the  old  man 
sent  for  you.  He  was  quite  white,  and 
ready  to  rip  out  about  something  that  had 
just  come  in.  I  suppose  it  was  one  of  those 
anonymous  things  against  your  father,  —  the 
old  man 's  dead  set  against  'em  now."  But 
John  Milton  heard  him  vaguely,  and  pres- 
ently excused  himself  for  a  row  on  the  moon- 
lit bay. 

The  active  exertion,  with  intervals  of  pla- 
oid  drifting  along  the  land-locked  shore, 
jsomewhat  soothed  him.  The  heaving  Pacific 
beyond  was  partly  hidden  in  a  low  creeping 
fog,  but  the  curving  bay  was  softly  radiant. 
The  rocks  whereon  she  sat  that  morniug,  the 
hotel  where  she  was  now  quietly  reading, 
were  outlined  in  black  and  silver.  In  this 
dangerous  contiguity  it  seemed  to  him  that 
her  presence  returned, — not  the  woman  who 
had  met  him  so  coldly;  who  had  penned 
those  lines ;  the  woman  from  whom  he  was 
now  parting  forever,  but  the  blameless  ideal 
he  had  worshiped  from  the  first,  and  which 
he  now  felt  could  never  pass  out  of  bii 
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life  again  I  He  recalled  tbeir  long  talks, 
their  rarer  rides  and  walks  in  tlie  oi^ ;  her 
quick  appreciation  and  ready  sympathy  ; 
lier  pretty  curiosity  and  half-maternal  con- 
sideration of  his  foolish  youthful  past ;  even 
the  playful  way  that  she  eometiDiee  seemed 
to  make  herself  younger  as  if  to  better 
understand  him.  Lingering  at  times  in  the 
shadow  of  the  headland,  he  fancied  he  saw 
the  delicate  nervous  outlines  of  her  face 
near  his  own  again ;  the  faint  shading  of  her 
brown  lashes,  the  soft  intelligence  of  her 
gray  eyes.  Drifting  idly  in  the  placid  moon- 
light, pulling  feverishly  across  the  swell  of 
the  channel,  or  lying  on  bis  oars  in  the 
shallows  of  the  rocks,  but  always  following 
the  curves  of  the  bay,  Uke  a  bird  circling 
around  a  lighthouse,  it  was  far  in  the  night 
before  he  at  last  dragged  his  boat  upon  the 
sand.  Then  he  turned  to  look  once  more  at 
her  distant  window.  He  would  be  away  in 
the  morning  and  he  should  never  see  it  again  I 
It  was  very  late,  but  the  blue  li^t  Beeme<l 
to  be  still  burning  unalterably  and  inflexi- 
bly. 

But  even  as  he  gazed,  a  change  came  over 
it.  A  shadow  seemed  to  pass  before  the 
blind ;  the  blue  shade  was  lifted  i  for  an 
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instant  he  could  see  the  colorless  star-like 
point  of  the  light  itself  show  dearly.  It  was 
over  now ;  she  was  patting  out  the  lamp. 
Suddenly  he  held  his  breath  I  A  roseate 
glow  gradually  suffused  the  window  like  a 
burning  blush ;  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside, 
and  the  red  lamp-shade  gleamed  out  surely 
and  steadily  into  the  darkness. 

Transfigured  and  breathless  in  the  moon- 
light, John  Milton  gazed  on  it  It  seemed 
to  him  the  dawn  of  Love  I 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

The  winter  rsinB  had  oome.  Bat  so  plen- 
teoualy  sad  perustently,  and  with  such  fate- 
ful preparation  of  circamBtance,  tliat  the 
long  looked  for  blessing  presently  became  a 
wonder,  an  anxiety,  and  at  last  a  slowly 
widening  terror.  Before  a  month  had  passed 
every  mouDtatii,  stream,  and  watercourse, 
sarcharged  wiUi  the  melted  snows  of  the 
Sierras,  had  beoome  a  great  tributary ;  every 
tributary  a  great  river,  until,  pouring  their 
great  volume  into  the  engorged  channels  of 
the  American  and  Sacramento  rivers,  they 
overleaped  their  banks  and  became  as  one 
vast  inland  sea.  Even  to  a  country  already 
^ailiar  with  broad  and  striking  catastrophe, 
the  flood  was  a  phenomenal  one.  For  days 
the  eollen  overflow  lay  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  enormous,  silent,  ourreutless 
—  except  where  the  snrplua  waters  rolled 
tlirough  CTarqninez  Straits,  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  the  Golden  Gate,  and  reappeared 
as  the  vanished   Sacramento   Biver,  in  an 
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outflowing  stream  of  fresh  and  turbid  water 
fifty  miles  at  sea. 

Across  the  vast  inland  expanse,  brooded 
over  by  a  leaden  sky,  leaden  rain  f eU,  dim« 
pling  like  shot  the  sluggish  pools  of  the  flood ; 
a  cloudy  chaos  of  fallen  trees,  drifting  bams 
and    outhouses,    wagons    and    agricultural 
implements  moved  over  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  or  circled  slowly  around  the  outskirts 
of  forests  that  stood  anUe  deep  in  oose 
and  the  current,  which  in  serried  phalanx 
they  resisted    stilL     As    night  fell    these 
forms  became  still  more  vague  and  chaotio, 
and  were  interspersed  with  the  scattered  lan- 
terns and  flaming  torches  of  relief-boats,  or 
occasionally  the  high  terraced  gleaming  win* 
dows  of  the  great  steamboats,  feeliug  their 
way  along  the  lost  channel.     At  times  the 
opeuing  of  a  furnace-door  shot  broad  bars  of 
light  across  the  sluggish  stream  and  into  the 
branches  of  dripping  and  driftencumbered 
trees  ^   at    times  the  looming  smoke-stacks 
sent  out   a  pent-up  breath  of  sparks  that 
illuminated  the  inky  chaos  for  a  moment^ 
and  then  fell  as  black  and  dripping  rain. 
Or  perhaps  a  hoarse  shout  from  some  faintly 
outlined  bulk  on  either  side  brought  a  quick 
response  from  the  relief-boats,  and  the  de- 
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taching  of  a  canoe  with  a  blazing  piiie-knot 
in  its  bow  into  the  outer  darkness. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Law 
rence  Grant,  from  the  deck  of  one  of  the 
larger  tngs,  sighted  what  had  been  once  the 
estuary  of  Sidon  Creek.  Tlie  leader  of  a 
party  of  soientifio  obBerration  and  relief,  he 
had  kept  a  tireless  watch  of  eighteen  hours, 
keenly  noticing  the  work  of  devastation,  the 
changes  in  the  channel,  the  prospects  of 
abatement,  and  the  danger  that  still  threat* 
ened.  He  had  passed  down  the  length  of 
the  submerged  Sacramento  valley,  throng 
the  StrtutB  of  Carqninez,  and  was  now  steam- 
ing along  the  shores  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Everywhere  the  same 
scene  of  desolation,  —  vast  stretches  of  ttdt 
land,  once  broken  up  by  cultivation  and 
dotted  with  dwellings,  now  clearly  erased  on 
tbat  watery  chart ;  long  lines  of  symmetiioal 
perspective,  breaking  the  monotonous  level, 
showing  orchards  buried  in  the  flood ;  Indian 
mounds  and  natural  eminences  covered  with 
oattle  or  hastily  erected  camps ;  half  sub- 
merged houses,  whose  solitary  ohimn^s,  how- 
ever, still  gave  signs  d  an  undaunted  life 
within ;  isolated  groups  of  trees,  with  their 
lower  branches  heavy  with  the  nnwholesofBa 
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fruit  of  the  flood,  in  wisps  of  hay  and  straw, 
rakes  and  pitchforks,  or  pathetically  shelter* 
ing  some  shivering  and  forgotten  household 
pet.  But  everywhere  the  same  dull,  expres- 
sionless, placid  tranquillity  of  destruction, — 
a  horrible  leveling  of  all  things  in  one  bland 
smiling  equality  of  surface,  beneath  which 
agony,  despair,  and  ruin  were  deeply  buried 
and  forgotten ;  a  catastrophe  without  con- 
Tulsion, —  a  devastation  voiceless,  passion* 
less,  and  supine. 

The  boat  had  slowed  up  before  what 
seemed  to  be  a  coUection  of  disarranged 
Eouses  with  the  currentflowing  between  lines 
that  indicated  the  existence  of  thoroughfares 
and  streets.  Many  of  the  lighter  wooden 
buildings  were  huddled  together  on  the  street 
comers  with  their  gables  to  the  flow  ;  some 
appeared  as  if  they  had  fallen  on  their  knees, 
and  others  lay  complacently  on  their  sides, 
like  the  houses  of  a  child's  toy  village.  An 
elevator  still  lifted  itself  above  the  other 
warehouses ;  from  the  centre  of  an  enormous 
square  pond,  onee  the  plaza^  still  arose  a 
"  Liberty  pole, "  or  flagstaff,  which  now 
supported  a  swinging  lantern,  and  in  the 
distance  appeared  the  glittering  dome  of 
some  public  building.    Grant  recognized  the 
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Boeue  at  once.  It  was  all  that  was  left  of 
the  invincible  youth  of  Tasajara ! 

As  this  was  an  objective  point  of  the 
scheme  of  survey  and  relief  for  the  district 
the  boat  was  made  fast  to  the  second  story 
of  one  of  the  warehouses.  It  was  now  used 
as  a  general  store  and  depot,  and  bore  a 
singnlar  resemblance  in  its  interior  to  Har- 
court's  grocery  at  Sidon.  This  su^^stion 
was  the  more  fatefnlly  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  half  a  dozen  men  were  seated  around  a 
stove  in  the  oeatoe,  more  or  less  given  np  to 
a  kind  of  philosophical  and  lazy  enjoyment 
of  their  enforced  idleness.  And  when  to 
this  was  adjed  the  more  Burprising  coinci- 
dence that  the  party  oonusting  of  Billingg, 
Peters,  and  Wingate, —  former  residents  of 
Sidon  and  first  citizens  of  Tasajara, — tha 
resemblance  was  complete. 

They  were  ruined,  —  hut  they  accepted 
their  oommon  fate  with  a  certain  Indian 
stoicism  and  Western  sense  of  humor  that 
for  the  time  lifted  tbetn  above  the  vulgar 
complacenoy  of  their  former  fortunes.  There 
was  a  deep^eated,  if  ooarse  and  irreverent 
reuguatioD  in  their  philosophy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  calamity  it  had  been  roughly 
formulated  by  Billings  in  the  statement  that 
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"  it  was  n't  anybody's  fault ;  there  was  nobody 
to  kill,  and  what  could  n't  be  reached  by  a 
Vigilance  Committee  there  was  no  use  reso- 
lootin'  over."  When  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Pilsbury  had  suggested  an  appeal  to  a  Higher 
Power,  Peters  had  replied,  good  humoredly, 
that  ^^  a  Creator  who  could  fool  around  with 
them  in  that  style  was  above  being  interfered 
with  by  prayer."  At  first  the  calamity  had 
been  a  thing  to  fight  against ;  then  it  became 
a  practical  joke,  the  sting  of  which  was  lost 
in  the  victims'  power  of  endurance  and  as- 
sumed ignorance  of  its  purport.  There  was 
something  almost  pathetic  in  their  attempts 
to  understand  its  peculiar  humov. 

^^  How  about  that  Europ-e^n  trip  o'  yours, 
Peters?"  said  Billings,  meditatively,  from 
the  depths  of  his  chair.  ^^  Looks  as  if  those 
Crowned  Heads  over  there  would  have  to 
wait  till  the  water  goes  down  considerable 
afore  you  kin  trot  out  your  wife  and  darters 
before  'em ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Peters,  "  it  rather  pints  that 
way ;  and  ez  far  ez  I  kin  see,  Mame  Billings 
ain't  goin'  to  no  Saratoga,  neither,  this 
year." 

^^  Reckon  the  boys  won't  hang  about  old 
Harcourt's  Free  Library  to  see  the  girh 
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iiome  from  lectures  and  singing-class  much 
this  year,"  said  Wingata.  "  Wonder  if  Har- 
court  ever  thought  o'  this  the  day  he  opened 
it,  and  made  that  rattlin'  speech  o'  bis  about 
the  new  property  ?  Clark  Bays  everything 
built  on  that  made  ground  has  got  to  go 
after  the  water  falls.  Roagh  on  Haroourt 
after  all  his  otber  losses,  eh  ?  He  onghter 
have  closed  up  with  that  soientifio  chap, 
Grant,  and  married  him  to  Oementina  while 
the  big  boom  was  on  "  — 

"  Hush  1 "  said  Peters,  indicating  Grant, 
who  had  just  entered  quietly. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Grant, 
stepping  towards  the  group  with  a  grave  but 
perfectly  collected  face ;  "  on  tho  contrary, 
Z  am  very  anxious  to  hear  all  the  news  of 
Harconrt's  family.  1  left  for  New  York  be- 
fore the  rainy  season,  and  have  only  just  gob 
back." 

His  speech  and  manner  appeared  to  be  so 
lanch  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  grim 
philosophy  that  Billings,  after  a  glance  at 
the  others,  went  on.  "  Ef  yon  left  afore  the 
first  rMns,"  aaid  be,  "  yon  must  have  left  only 
the  steamer  ahead  of  Fletcher,  when  he  run 
off  with  Clementina  Harcourt,  and  yon  might 
have  come  across  them  on  their  wodding  trip 
in  New  York." 
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Not  a  muscle  of  Grant's  face  changed 
under  tbeir  eager  and  cruel  scrutiny.  ^^  No, 
I  did  n't,"  he  returned  quietly.  "  But  why 
did  she  mn  away  ?  Did  the  father  object  to 
Fletcher?  If  I  remember  rightly  he  was 
rich  and  a  good  match." 

^^  Yes,  but  I  reckon  the  old  man  had  n't 
quite  got  over  the  *  Clarion '  abuse,  for  all 
its  eating  humble  -  pie  and  taking  back  its 
yams  of  him.  And  may  be  he  might  have 
thought  the  engagement  rather  sudden. 
They  say  that  she  'd  only  met  Fletcher  the 
day  afore  the  engagement." 

*^That  be  d — d,"  said  Peters,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  startling  the 
lazy  resignation  of  his  neighbors  by  taking 
his  feet  from  the  stove  and  sitting  upright. 
^^  I  tell  ye,  gentlemen,  I  'm  sick  o*  this  sort 
o'  hog-wash  that 's  been  ladled  round  to  us. 
That  gal  Clementina  Harcourt  and  that  feller 
Fletcher  had  met  not  only  once,  but  many 
times  afore  —  yes  I  they  were  old  friends 
if  it  comes  to  that,  a  matter  of  six  years 
ago. 

Grant's  eyes  were  fixed  eagerly  on  the 
speaker,  although  the  others  scarcely  turned 
their  heads. 

<«  You  know,  gentlemen,"  said  Peters,  ^*  I 
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never  took  stock  in  this  yer  story  of  the 
drownin' of 'Lige  Curtis.  Why?  WeD,  if 
you  wanter  know  —  in  my  opinion — there 
never  was  any  'Lige  Curtis ! " 

Billings  lifted  his  head  with  difficulty; 
Wingate  turned  his  face  to  the  speaker. 

^*  There  never  was  a  scrap  o'  paper  ever 
found  in  his  cabin  with  the  name  o'  'Lige 
Curtis  on  it ;  there  never  was  any  inquiry 
made  for  'Lige  Curtis ;  there  never  was  any 
sorrowin'  friends  comin'  after  'Lige  Curtis. 
For  why  ?  —  There  never  was  any  'Lige 
Curtis.  The  man  wli0  passed  himself  off  in 
Sidon  under  that  name  —  was  that  man 
Fletcher.  That's  hov  he  knew  all  about 
Haroourt's  title  ;  that 's  how  he  got  his  best 
holt  on  Harcourt.  And  he  did  it  all  to  get 
Clementina  Harcourt,  whom  the  old  man 
had  refused  to  him  in  Sidon." 

A  grunt  of  incredulity  passed  around  the 
circle.  Such  is  the  fate  of  historical  inno- 
vation !     Only  Grant  listened  attentively. 

*'  Ye  ought  to  tell  that  yam  to  John  Mil- 
ton/' said  Wingate  ironically  ;  ^*  it 's  about 
in  the  style  o'  them  stories  he  slings  in 
tie  '  Clarion.' " 

*^  He 's  made  a  good  thing  outer  that  job. 
Wonder  what  he  gets  for  them  ?  "  said 
Peters* 
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It  was  Billings's  time  to  rise,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  some  strong  cynical  emotion, 
to  even  rise  to  his  feet.     "  Gets  for  'em  I  — 
gets  for  'em !     I  'U  tell  you  what  he  gets 
for  'em  I     It  beats  this  story  o'  Peters's,  — 
it   beats   the  flood.      It   beats    me !      Ye 
know  that  boy,  gentlemen  ;  ye  know  how  he 
aster  lie  round  his  father's  store,  reading 
flapdoodle  stories  and  sich !     Ye  remember 
how  I  uster  try  to  give  him  good  examples 
and  knock  some  sense  into  him?    Ye  re- 
member how,  after  his  father's  good  luck,  he 
spiled  all  his  own  olumires,  and  ran  off  with 
his  father's  waiter  gal  —  all  on  account  o' 
them  flapdoodle  bookp  he  read?    Ye  remem- 
ber how  he  sashayed  round  newspaper  offices 
in  'Frisco  until  he  could  write  a  flapdoodle 
story  himself?    Ye  wanter  know  what  he 
gets  for  'em.     I  'U  tell  you.     He  got  an  in- 
terduction  to  one  of  them  high-toned,  highr 
falutin',  ^don't-touch-me'  rich  widders  from 
Philadelfy,  —  that 's  what  he  gets  for  'em  I 
He  got  her  dead  set  on  him  and  his  stories, 
—  that 's  what  he  gets  for  'em !     He  got  her 
to  put  him  up  with  Fletcher  in  the  *  Clar- 
ion,' —  that 's  what  he  gets  for  'em.     And 
darn  my  skin!  —  ef  what  they  say  is  true, 
while  we  hard-working  men  are  sittin'  here 
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like  drowned  rats  —  that  air  John  Milton, 
ez  never  did  a  stitch  o*  live  work  like  me  V 
yere ;  ez  never  did  anythin'  but  spin  yams 
about  us  ez  did  worJc^  is  now  ^gittin'  for 
'em  '  —  what  ?  Ghiess  1  Why,  he 's  gittin* 
the  rich  widder  herself  and  half  a  million 
dollars  with  her !  Gentlemen  !  lib'ty  is  a 
good  thing  —  but  thar  's  some  things  ye  gets 
too  much  lib'iy  of  in  this  country  —  and 
that's  this  yer  Lib'ty  of  the  PbessI  '' 
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